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Part IV. 


In the previous parts of this slight survey of Danish literature, all 
those authors have been mentioned who, having taken the highest stand 
in their own country, from an early date up to a recent period, were the 
best entitled to be brought before the notice of the reading public of a 
foreign nation. There i been others, perhaps very meritorious, but 
whose claims were not of that lasting nature to warrant their re 
classed among the supporters of the literary renown of their native land. 
If it has been a matter of some difficulty to make a selection from the 
writers of past centuries, and from those of a more recent date who are 
now no more, there is still greater difficulty in choosing from among the 
writers of the present day those to whom to assign—not indeed the 
leading place—but their due position in the ranks of living Danish 
authors. 

Time, that great leveller, though it may enhance the merits, and 
soften the demerits of those who have flourished in very remote ages, 
around whom is cast the venerable halo of antiquity, divests the bygone 
of a later creation of all that prestige with which it was pineueled by 
the passions, or the enthusiasm, of contemporary judges, and by the 
fashion of the day. So that, aided also by unprejudiced critics and 
biographers, those of succeeding generations are enabled to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of the labours of such as have passed away at 
no very distant period. But living authors are not generally made the 
subjects of biography, and though critics do not spare them, criticisms 
vary so much, and opinions are often so conflicting, that it is infinitely 
more difficult to do strict justice to living authors than to dead ones. 

Among the living authors of Denmark, Nicolai Frederik Severin 
Grundtvig takes a high stand. He was born at Udby, in Zealand, 
in 1783, and is much admired by many in his native country as a 
preacher, a poet, and an historian. He is also celebrated as a theological 
writer, and for his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. As a preacher and 
theologian he is eloquent, but bigoted and intolerant. There can be no 
doubt that Grundtvig is a pious man, though he carries his zeal too far; 
nor can there be a doubt of his learning, though his acquirements in 
Anglo-Saxon, and other old languages, make him rather pedantic. 
Among his works may be om act gy “ Biowulfs Drape,” a Gothic 
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heroic poem from the An glo-Saxon, published in 1820; a thick 


volume of “ Kvosdlinger he Smaakvad”—small poems, bearing on its 
tle-page the date of 18 1815. The greater number of these are on his 


i 


favorite the fables of the Scandinavian mytho —a subject 
pes pe ewan -both in prose and verse, in another work, en- 
ee Mytologi, ” “The Mythology of the North.” The 


last ary lid yee earlier production than the “ Smaakvad,” it having 
a. in Copenhagen in 1808, and having been written before 
took Jae In the preface to this work, he assumes much 
credit to himself for his extensive insight “ paa Asalzren,” which means, 
into the knowledge of the gods of the Valhalla; and rather sneers at 
“the many learned men in othe North, who knew every blossom in the 
_ of Arcadia, yet would almost start with surprise at the name of 
ggdrasill.”* That the fables of the Northern mythology are very 
curious, some interesting, and a few extremely beautiful, must be allowed 
by all who know anything of them; but they hardly demand such vene- 
ration, and so much study, as the Rev. Mr. Grundtvig claims for them. 
Pg s poetry is liked by his countrymen, as being peculiarly 
here is a good deai of imagery in it, and some feeling, 

arieee it wants variety. 

Bernhard Severin Ingemann, born 1789, a professor at Soroe, and a 
contemporary of Grundtvig, is a far more pleasing writer. He also dwells 
much on the olden times ; but it is the real history of his country that 
he elucidates, and places before his readers in interesting points of view. 
Ingemann writes everything well ; it is impossible that he should do other- 
-wise, with accurate historical knowledge, with a well-stored memory, with 
‘inexhaustible treasures of imagination, S rilliant fancy, force, and purity of 
ae vast powers of description, poctic taste, and complete command of 

The great Oehlenschleger has said, in his last volume of poems 
te “Digte Kunsten’’), published in 1849, that, 


If thou wouldst seek these mental gifts to know, 
Which artists ever on their work bestow— 
Hark! Inthe subject’ s choice, its scope, indeed, 
In its arrangement, ’tis Good-sense Wwe need. 


To exorcise those shades from vanished days, 

On which, through dim mists of the past, we gaze— 
And even living spirits to command, 

We and Jmagination must go hand in hand. 


And that those phantoms which we summon near, 
May not as cold and spectral forms appear, 
| But play like beings of this life their parts— 
Feeling e 


must lend her aid, and warm their hearts. 


And to, be sometimes pensive, sometimes gay, 

To glean from crowds, and bid them go or stay, 
o,choose if on your canvas shall be'traced 
rk ¢ eve, or morning's dawn—these rest with | Taste. 


iw 
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All those requisite ingredients in the composition of an artist—and: by 
“artists” Oehlenschleger did not ‘mean ' paintersalone—are happily 
united in Ingemann. In his historical romances, which are decidedly: his 
best works, ‘ those shades from vanished days,” those phantoms whom he 
has summoned, play their parts with spirit and life-like truth ; he-has, 
indeed, “ re-animated departed generations,” and the principalevents and 
personages of his tales are strictly historical—not merely fictitious charac- 
ters, and fancied scenes with borrowed names, forming a sort of masque- 
rade. Though foreign readers cannot take so much interest’ in his histo- 
rical heroes and heroines as Danes do, yet all must admit that the inei- 
dents, the descriptions, the delinéation of passions and feelings, are most 
effective, and that one is carried back with the author's ideas to the period 
of which they tell. 

Ingemann's principal historical romances are, “Waldemar. Seier,” 
“ Waldemar the Victorious;” ‘* Erik Menveds Barndom,” ‘The Child- 
hood of Erik Menved;” “ Kong Erik og de Fredlise,” ‘‘ King Erik and 
the Outlaws ;” and “ Prince Otto of Denmark and his Contemporaries.” 
To these may be added two historical poems—‘* Waldemar the Great and 
his Men,” and ‘Queen Margrethe.” Of these, “‘ Waldemar the Victo- 
rious” and “ King Erik and the Outlaws” may be enjoyed by the English 
reader through the medium of Miss Chapman’s admirable translations, In 
perusing her version of these charming works, one forgets that one is 
reading a translation, so thoroughly does she enter into the spirit of the 
original. Her translations of some of Oehlenschlwger’s best dramas have 
before been mentioned. Miss Chapman would, doubtless, kindly permit 
some extracts to be given here from either of her two works; but as we 
have determined to borrow nothing, we shall take part of a scene or two 
from “ The Childhood of Erik Menved.” This romance, in three volumes, 
dwells much more on the deeds, or rather misdeeds, of King Erik Christo- 
pherson, the father of Erik Menved, than on any notice of that prince’s 
childhood. 

Erik Christopherson, or Glipping (a nickname bestowed on him in 
consequence of his having a habit of winking his eyelids continually), 
was one of the worst kings that ever reigned in Denmark. Vicious in 

his private character, treacherous, cruel, and timid, he was hated and 
despised ; and though some few of the nobility adhered faithfully to him 
from loyalty to the crown, a conspiracy was formed against him by 
several others, at the head of which was Marshal Stig Andersen, whose 
beautiful wife the ungrateful king had grievously injured and insulted, 
when the brave Marshal Stig was leading the Danish troops against the 
enemies of his profligate sovereign. The conspirators assumed the disguise 
of monks—the grey brothers—and one of their number was the king’s 
confidential and favourite attendant, and, as the deluded monarch fancied, 

rsonal friend, Kammersvend Rané. It was he who, according to 

ngemann’s tale, basely lured his royal master to a lonely building, where 
he was murdered by the conspirators, who then set fire to the barn where 
the deed was perpetrated ; the blind, deranged father of Stig Andersen’s 
wife perishing by chance in the flames. The real hero and heroine of 
the romance are Drost Peder Hessel, a chivalrous, superior character ; 
and the Lady Inge, the clever, amiable, loyal, and high-minded daughter 
of a Danish mm Awe who himself was weak and wavering in his 
82 
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The king, having seen her, has taken a fancy to her, and he is aided in 
his pursuit of this Aasé, who resides with her grandfather, by his infamous 
favourite, Rané. It a in the course of the narrative that Rané, 
who was the king’s friend, but secret enemy, having found out 
the retreat. of the young girl and her aged relative, made use of this 
knowledge to lure the king into the toils prepared for him. 

King Eri Grppins is on a visit at one of the eastles of his noble 

eder 


adherent, Drost* ; during his stay there, some daring outlaws and 
t are captured in the vicinity of the castle, and the king, always 
ing in condemnations and executions, insists on passing sentence 

men without any legal trial. Among them is a young knight, 
the brother of one of his most stanch supporters, whom the king’s own 
insults and severity had rendered desperate; but this claim to his cle- 
meney does not soften the feelings of the bloodthirsty monarch. In his 
interview with the outlaws, King Erik shows at once his ferocity and his 
timidity. Soon after the prisoners are secured the king declares to his 
host, t Peder, that before the evening closed in their execution 
should take place ; adding, 


“ We shall then be able to sleep in peace, and there will be nothing to inter- 
fere to-morrow with the pleasures of the chase.” 


The Drost petitions for some delay ; he demurs at thus hurrying the 
poor wretches into eternity, and begs hard that they may at least be 
allowed to see a priest. 


“There is no time for that,” said the king. “TI will not sleep under the 
same roof with robbers and murderers ; if t am to be your guest, Drost 
ar your other guests, who were uninvited, must sleep upon the wheel 
to-night.” 

“ If it please you to command it, my liege,” replied the Drost, “ they can be 
sent forthwith to the dungeon-keep at Viborg, and then it will not be neces- 
sary for your grace either to sleep under the same roof with them, or to hasten 
this bloody tragedy. There are men among them who are not bern to end 
their lives in so hurried and fearful a manner.” 

“ No one is born to such a fate,” said the king, losing himself for a moment 
in thought. “If any one had his destiny sung to him in his cradle, it might 
benefit him in afier-life. We ourselves do not know what may be in store for 
us. Is there any person of rank among them ?” 

“ There is at least one among them who did not always herd with the out- 
casts of mankind, and who, even now, has some remains of honour and feel- 
ing. His high birth and former situation are now, indeed, the strongest 
en against him. You yourself, my king, bestowed knighthood upon 

im.” ; 

“ That shall not avail him—he must die. Who is he?” 

“Sir Lavé Rimaardson, her gracious majesty’s kinsman, and brother to the 
loyal Bent Rimaardson.” 


* Drost was the title attached to a high office in the royal household. 
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_The king started; he checked his. horse, and gazed at Drost Peder 
with an inquiring look, which betrayed much of secret. suspicion ; then his 
eyelids began to wink violently. 

'“The queen’s kinsman, said you — the outlawed Lave Rimaardson — he 
whio dared to incite the peasantry to revolt against me? And you would now 
—— rebel, and make intercession for so dangerous an offender, Drost 


_ “Protect him I would not, Herre King; but for a sinner I shall dare to 
intercede. Mercy is the first attribute of the great Judge of all mankind. I 
would pra a majesty to remember that the culprit’s brother is one of the 
most faithful adherents of the crown, and that he is connected to the royal 
family itself.” 

“Ha! I shall show you and all oe subjects that when justice is in 
question, I take no cognizance of friendship or relationship, of igh birth or 
noble breeding ; no, nor of princely descent. I will see Sir Lave Rimaardson 
die upon the wheel before the sun go down . . . . no more!” 


Another influential nobleman tries to dissuade the king from carryi 
out his wishes with such unseemly haste, and to let the law take its us 
course—but in vain. 

The warder now entered the knights’ hall with a guard of armed men, 
between two rows of whom walked Niels Ufred and his comrades; they 
entered boldly, while Sir Lavé Rimaardson hung back, as if ashamed of 
his companionship with them. 

“ Who is your leader?” demanded the king. 


“I,” replied Niels Ufred, with so, fierce a look that the king recoiled a few , 


“ What is your name ?” 

“ That, every child in Denmark knows,” replied the rover, scornfully. “ With 
the mere mention of it mothers terrify their children into obedience. At my 
name the weak and the cowardly scream and turn pale; aye, and many a lusty 
gallant, too, has quailed at it. . .. Were this arm but free, Herre King, it 
would not give you time to hear my name to the end. I am called Niels 
Ufred, at your service. Ifyou did your duty as a king, as well as I do mine 
as a rover, it would be better for your poor subjects.” 

“ You confess then that you area freebooter, and that all those fellows are 
your accomplices ?” 

“If we were to deny it, we should be base and pitiful scoundrels ; you are, 
very likely, accustomed to lies and deceit at your court, but I and my comrades 
are not versed in such accomplishments.” 

“’Tis well!” said the king. . . . “ Prepare to die this very hour!” 

“Tt amounts to the same thing ; come soon, or come late, Herre King, we 
shall all go the same way. But if you will let me live till to-morrow, 1 shall 
tell you a piece of news that may be of service to you, and perhaps prevent 
our meeting so soon in another place.” 


The king opened his eyes wide, and cast an uneasy look towards 
Fo mtn ge who gave him a furtive glance in return, and 


inted to the hilt of a poniard which peeped forth from a pocket in the 
~~ of the rover’s dress. 


“So,” said the king, turning again towards the freebooter, “ you would work 
on my fears, or my po og that you may escape—break out, perhaps, 
and commit fresh outrages; but I am too old a bird to be caught by chaff. If 
you have no better plea to urge, you shall not live beyond this hour.” . 

“So be it; T shall but go before you. . . . Since you will have me to be 
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your herald in the other world, I must e’en take upon myself the. office ;. but 
you will repent it. ..... We shall soon meet again. 
He is ordered away, and the young knight is called on. 

“Stand forward, a re na cried the king. And vst ne 
uided youth stepped forward, while every one present regard im wi 
abs sympathy and compassion, except the king and Rane, who betrayed 
much anxiety as he watched his countenance. “ It was you on whom with this 
sword I conferred knighthood about three years ago,” said the king; “now 
your arms in your native halls shall be broken with ignominy, and your reversed 
shield shall be hung beneath the gallows, in token of your disgrace. Do you 

avow your corinexion with these vile and insolent pirates ?” 

“ Yes, King Erik Christopherson ; and I avow still more. Could you and 
I but have met alone in the caves of Dangbery for one half-hour, you should 
as surely not have beheld the sun set as I expect not to see it.” 

“Ha? treason!—madman!” cried the king, starting back, “ If you deem 
MY such audacious spears to win a moment's reprieve, you deceive yourself. 

ac you a thousand accomplices I would not spare you the time to name 

them. 

“Therein you are wise, King Erik,” answered the fettered knight, with a 
scornful el “ Lose no time, for you have none to spare. When your hour 
of reckoning comes, you will have more to answer for than those you now doom 
to the rack and the wheel. ... . If the brave Stig Andersen does not take a 
bloody revenge upon the destroyer of his peace, if the unfortunate Lady Inge- 
borg’s blind, heart-broken, and deranged ther cannot grope his way with his 
dagger to that false heart, King Erik, there is no longer a particle of honour 
left in Denmark, a eet of warm blood stirring in the veins of the Danish 
nobility, and they will deserve to have no better monarch than you are.” 


The king became suddenly as white as a corpse; he foamed at the 
mouth with rage, and his ae grasped the hilt of his sword. In another 
moment he be pha it from its scabbard, and, like a maniac, he rushed 
upon the prisoner, who stood immovable and laughing scornfully. But 
Drost Peder sprang forward and forced himself between the prisoner and 
the enraged monarch. 


“Hold, Herre King!” heexclaimed. “Your grace is no executioner to fell 
a bound and helpless victim. In my house a deed shall not be perpetrated 
which would stain the honour of the crown.” 

The king’s fury seemed calmed in a moment; he returned the sword 
slowly to its scabbard ; but at the same time he, cast a withering look on 
the noble Drost. 


“Well!” he exclaimed coldly, “you are right, Drost Hessel; I had nearly 
forgotten my royal dignity . . . . but you, have.also nearly forgotten your 
respect to your sovereign, in presuming thus to school him,” 

The king’s adventure with the beautiful somnambulist is a curious scene : 
he is exceedingly terrified by the visions which she relates while in a state 
of deep slumber and perfect: unconsciousness. Duke Waldemar’s impri- 
sonment—the Lady Inge’s solitary, dreamy existence in her father’s re- 
mote castle, until the stirring events of the times draw her into active’ life 


and participation in some wild scenes~-the struggles in her mind between’. 
patriotic feelings and duty to her|father--the murder-scene; and many 
others; are extremely well desctibed.: ‘Prince Otto of: Denmark” is:a 
pr WEN a pe rye There are many striking 
scenes:in it ; : ‘in particular. we. nidy. give an. outline, though it, is. 
too long to-give:actranslation of it. |. er: fs0q 8 ai Ousnt 


IkiMew pits ) 




















’ A young lady of noble family is placed by her relatives as a boarder in 

a convent, where she is to be strictly guarded, and made to go through 

various ces, until she shall consent to marry the person they have 

chosen for her husband. One evening, during vespers, a young knight 
_ makes his appearance in the chapel, is taken suddenly ill, declares himself 
dying, and calls for the prior to shrive him before he departs. The prior 
leaves the high altar, and hastens to the stranger-penitent, who, murmur- 
ing in a failing voice that he hears spirits calling him to death and judg- 
_ ment, sinks into the arms of the priest, and whispers a bequest of all that 
he owns to the convent ; praying only that he may be buried there. Mean- 
time, the nuns, novices, and - ers, have all been driven off to their 
cells by the prioress, who had overheard a faint scream from one of them. 
It is determined between the prior and prioress that some one shall watch 
the body during the night, for all honour is to be paid the remains of the 
stranger, whose last act was to give his worldly goods to the pious esta- 
blishment. The prioress inflicts this office, by way of a hardship, on 
Agneté, the beanlien who was not inclined to matrimony, and bestows a 
lecture on her for not obeying her family’s wishes by marrying “ Ridder 
Podebusch.” The young lady,. however, declares that she will never 
marry any one; that she wishes to become a nun, and that she will give 
all her maternal inheritance to the convent, if the prioress will only grant 
her a home and a grave. The prioress communicates this new turn of 
affairs to the prior ; they felicitate themselves on two windfalls in one day, 
and the prioress, returning to Agneté, releases her from the threatened 
penance of watching by the dead body. To her surprise, however, 
Agneté entreats to be permitted to perform this melancholy task, and the 
prioress, who has become very indulgent and obliging all of a sudden, 
tells her she shall do exactly as she pleases. It ends in the damsel shut- 
ting herself up in the cold church at midnight, alone with the dead body. 
Lights are burning round the coffin, and when certain that no human eye 
is upon her, Agneté throws herself upon the corpse in a passion of grief, 
and pours out her love for him who she thinks is no more. But the 
young knight is not dead; and when he hears that he had been “her 
thought and her dream from her childhood,” he raises himself up in his 
coffin, and after having frightened her almost into a fainting fit, assures 
her that he is living, that he participates in all her feelings, and that it 
was to aid her to escape that he had played the part of a corpse. None 
of the inmates of the convent cared to enter the chapel in the dead of 
night ; so the lovers were enabled to make good their retreat, and by dawn 
of day they were in happy safety with a friend of theadventurous youth. 
Ingemann wickedly hints, that the younger nuns wished some more dead 
men would come to carry them all off too. 

Ingemann introduces so many dramatis persone into his novels, that 
one is rather bewildered by their numbers; but he contrives to make them 
alb efficient, and bearing different) characteristics. - He is called “the 
Walter. Scott: of Denmark,” ;We cannot pam that he is quite 
equal:to the Wizard of the North, but he does not fall far-short of him: 
It is certainly a! iment:to the real Walter Scott, that the greatest 
a nations can bestow on their best: writers of historical. 
romances, me. the, Walter: Scott” of their country.: I 


mann is a poet and dramatist, as well as: dowriter-of romances.) -“ 
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Sorte Riddere,” “The Black Knights,” is a long poem im nine cantos. 
ings and warriors, troubadours and lovely damsels, pilgrims and nuns, 
and necromantic dwarfs, all enter into the machinery of this. “ Ro- 
mantic ” as the author terms the work. Among his minor poems 
are some iful little morceau. In his tragedies he does not sueceed so 
well—with the exception of “Blanca,” his iece, which would be 
effeetive on any stage. The groundwork of this is jealousy; and 
he depicts that overwhelming passion with the glowing pencil of an 
Alfieri, and the vivid truthfulness of a Joanna Baillie. Ingemann’s 
greatest admirers must admit that his tragedy, “‘ Turnus,” is poor. In the 
“ Kempen for Valhal,” “ Battle for the Valhalla,” the scene is laid in 
Iceland ; it reads well, but would not probably be liked on the stage. 
“ Léveridderen,” “the Lion Knight,” has more incidents, and some fine 
tragic scenes. Ubald, the Lion Knight, and leader of the Lion League, 
was a foundling brought up by a noble couple. Sir Benno, his benefac- 
tor, has an only daughter, and as the protégé, becomes greatly distin- 
i in the career of arms, Benno determines he shall marry her. The 
young couple are much attached to each other, but both seem to feel an 
unaccountable reluctance to unite their fates. Johanna, the daughter, 
thus expresses it : 
Strange, strange misgivings cling unto my heart : 
Without my Ubald this fair world to me 
A wilderness would seem 


sls eenemben nei 10). 0 yet from the good 
I would not yield, my soul, still shuddering, turns. 


He, on his part, declares : 


My soul, ors ani ever seeks some good, 
Unfound, unknown !—aye, even when with thee, 
My best beloved! But what that good may be, 
Hides my dark fate. 


Those undefined feelings are at length traced to the fact, unknown to 
themselves, that they are half-brother and sister. Ubald being the son 
of Sir Benno and a gipsy-woman, who, in her revenge for having been 
cast off by the knight when he married, is the mysterious instigator of all 
manner of evil, ending in perfidy and murder. But our partiality for 
Ingemann must not make us neglect other authors. 

Steen Steensen Blicher, a clergyman, born in 1782, is known as a 
lyrical poet and a good novelist. His tales, which are not long, deal 
principally in a ae of rural society and provincial manners, with a 
sprinkling of low life. He became first known to the Danish world by 
his translation of “ Ossian”—a poem, or rather poems, which harmonise 
with the taste of the nations of the North, and are exceedingly admired 
among them, and also by the Germans. It was in 1807 that Blicher’s 
“ Ossian” ap ; he has continued to write from that time, and, among 
other works, has published his “ Samlede Digte,” “ Collected Poems,” in 
two volumes; “ A Summer Tour in Sweden ;” “‘ Winter Occupations,” a 
volume containing five tales and two Jutland poems; another work, ‘ Min 
Tidsalder,” by subscription ; and a collection of nine tales, the names of 
some of which are, “En Landsbydegns Dagbog,” “A Parish Clerk’s 
Journal,” “The Priest of Thoraing,” “Fruentimmerhaderen,” “The 
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Woman-Hater;” “ moe god “ Raseal Life,’—a curious title. Bli- 
cher commences it with, “I have two things to apologise for, the title 
and the tale. The former is plain and coarse, and perhaps will be distaste- 
ful to delicate and refined tastes; the latter vem so. It is true, that 
the portraitures of rascals among the great always form the most interest- 
ing portions of histories and romances ; but then they are not called by 
that name ; besides, such piquant characters look very different when they 
appertain to the higher ranks than when they belong to the’ peasantry, 
who do not dine upon dainties. Who can deny that Claudius and Mes- 
salina, Pope Sergius and Marozia, Front de Boeuf and Ulrica, lived right 
rascally lives? But it is true, they lived in palaces, not amidst shep- 
herds’ huts. What sits well on princely personages, holy prelates, roving 
knights, is not pardonable in Jutland gipsies ; Nero was a great monster, 
Jens Longknife a vulgar rascal.” In speaking further of these Jutland 
gipsies, he quotes, with some humour, a passage from a French tourist, 
which, he says, has more truth in it than the Frenchman thought, “ En 
Dannemare il y a une nation qui s’apelle Kieltrings (rascals), elle n’est 
pas si bien cultivée que les autres Danois.” A Danish traveller might 
make the same sage observation in regard to the “gamins” of Paris. 
Blicher’s tales are difficult to translate, because they are much interlarded 
with provincialisms and cant phrases in use among the inferior classes of 
society. 

7 al Ludwig Heiberg, born in 1791, a son of the P. A. Heiberg 
who was banished in 1800, is one of the leading authors of Denmark. He 
is extremely clever, and does not excel in lighter literature alone, although 
he is best known as a writer of novels and vaudevilles. Professor Hei- 
berg has introduced a new style of drama on the Danish stage. His 
pieces are neither tragedies, comedies, nor farces, but they have generally 
dramatic effect, witty dialogue, and amusing incidents. Most of them 
are written with a view of showing off the powers of his talented wife, 
Fru Heiberg, who is one of the first of living actresses, and a great 
favourite in Copenhagen. Among his vaudevilles there are “ Et 
Eventyr i Rosenberg Have,” “An Adventure in Rosenberg Garden;” 
“De Uadskillelige,” “The Inseparables ;” ‘‘De Danske i Paris,” 
“The Danes in Paris;” “Nei,” “No;” ‘“Nina;” “Fata Mor- 
gana,” and several others. To give some idea of Heiberg’s style, we 
shall take an extract from the little one-act vaudeville “ Vo,’’* in which 
the heroine of the piece refuses one admirer, and accepts the other, with 
the same monosyllable, “no.” There are only four individuals introduced, 
Justice Gamstrup, a testy old gentleman ; Sophia, his niece; Hammer, 
her admirer, a student of law, who lodges in the house with the uncle 
and niece ; and Zink, a parish clerk, formerly a schoolmaster, who has 
been selected by Gamstrup as a husband for his niece. Link arrives by 
invitation from the uncle, and stumbles upon /ammer, in whom he dis- 
covers a former pupil. Sophia has her uncle's orders to receive this 
elderly admirer; and at the same time Hammer makes her promise that 
she will not utter one word but vo to anything and everything he may 





* The “ Danes in Paris,” “No,” and “Elverhoi,” “the Fairy Mount,” of Hei- 
berg, the “ Battle for the Valhalla,” and the “ Lion Knight,” of Ingemann, have 
all been translated into English by the writer of this article. 
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say, and then retires where he can overhear the conversation, Zink, on 
entering, bows low, and says: 

Most honoured young lady, you know; of course, who I am ? 

ia (Aside. In regard to this question I) can, with truth, indulge 
Hammer in his wish). No. 

Link. Doubtless the worthy justice has informed you that a certain person, 
for a certain purpose, intends to take a certain liberty with you... . that is 
to say, igs 2 to pay his most respectful respects to you ? 

ia. No. 

Link. That is most extraordinary. He wrote me that his lovely niece was 

quite aware of my coming. I don’t understand it at all. Do you? 


. No. 

Link. | am placed in a very awkward position....my name.... 
esteemed young lady . . is . . Link. 

Sophia siinguiring'y). No? 

Li es, of asurety. I reside at Grenaa. You know, of course, where 
Grenaa is ? 

tia (drawling out the word, as if trying to remember). N—o. 

Link. It lies on the coast, the east coast. I am not without a pretty fair 
reputation in the town, and, moreover, have no reason to complain of the re- 
ceipts of my office. 


After sundry attempts at conversation, to which she never makes. any 
reply but “ no,” Link exclaims: 


Well, I shan’t stand shilly-shallying any longer. Afterall I have been say- 
ing, you can’t doubt my intentions, so I'll e’en come to the point at once. I 
love you—I 

Sophia + with pretended astonishment). No! 

Link. Not no, but yes. It is the positive truth ; and now I shall make so 
bold as to ask you the important question at once. Suppose I were to say to 
you—“ Miss Gamstrup, here stand I before you. My condition and my circum- 
stances are known to you—you see my figure, my air, my manner, my dress. 
Will you, seeing all that I present to your consideration, make me happy b 
bestowing on me your dear little hand, and your not less dear little heart?” 
Suppose I were to say all this to you, what would you answer? 

Sophia, No. 

Link, That is rather an unpleasant word, but you smile while you say it, 
ag age you don’t mean it. Come, now, you don’t really mean it ? 

A Ata. oO. 

Link. Thank Heaven! that’s just what I thought. You mean to give me 
every hope ? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. Why not? I cannot understand you at all. Ah! you are joking, I 
see ; but pray let me have no more no’s from your pretty mouth. I shall be 
satisfied with an equally short answer, which I shall dictate myself. Y—e—s, 
what does that spell ? 

ia. No. 

Link. Nay, nay, pardon me—it spells yes. ( Aside.) Her education must have 
been dreadfully neglected. 

(Link sings.) 


A lesson let me give to you : 

In no, there are but letters two ; 

It is a word short, but not sweet, 

Which folks don’t often like to meet. 

Yes, like the Graces, numbers three, 

And oh! but say that word to me! 

Now, y—e—s, how do they go? 

They make—let’s hear—they make a—— 
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. No. 
Tink. You don’t understand me, I'm afraid ? ’ 
Sophia. No. 
(Link sings again.) 


Then I will try, and try again, 

Until I make my meaning plain. 

Yes is an easy word tos a. 

I’m sure that you would do it well. 

Suppose you write down y—e—s 

On paper, ranging them just so ; 

I’m sure the word they make you'll guess. 

Pronounce it now—they make a—— 
Sophia. No. 
Link. By no manner of means; that’s not the word they make. You don’t 

seem to understand me yet ? 


Sophia. No. 
( Link sings again. 
Sophia, dear, men ion vies 
Your lover so? I can’t believe 
You are so dull of comprehension ; 
To tease me must be your intention. 
But pray, put coquetry apart, 
And don’t pretend to be so slow ; 
I’m sure you know the word by heart— 
Come y—e—s will make a—— 

Sophia. No. 

Lank. Do you seriously mean to assert that the letters y—e—s spell no ? 

Sophia (sneeringly). No. 

Link. Ah, very well ; you do understand spelling, then, I see. But how am 
I to understand you? You are silent. Did you mean no as an answer to my 
question ? will you not have me ? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. On no account? 

Sophia. No. 

Link. Really, this is very delightful. But pray, give me some reason—some 
cause for your refusal ? 

Sophia (decidedly). No. 

Link. You speak as if my feelings were of no consequence. I don’t know 
why you should treat me in this way. Please, miss, answer me once for all. 
Do-—you—not—like me? 

Sophia. No—-no—no—no—no! (She runs into her apartment.) 

Link. The deuce take the girl! But she’s an idiot, a downright idiot, I 
shall waste no more words upon her. 


When the uncle enters, Link complains to him of his niece's conduct ; 
and old Gamstrup, suspecting that Hammer has something to do with it, 
and seeing him approaching, orders Sophia to answer nothing but no to 
him, and retires with Link to listen. Hammer comes in, and fancying 
Sophia alone, addresses her : 


Now I can speak out openly. May I dare to hope that we understand each 
other? That you know my sentiments, I cannot doubt. But I, Sophia, can 
I have misunderstood yours ? 

Sophia (tenderly). No. 

— Oh, then Iam the happiest fellow on earth! You love no one 
else 
Sophia. No. 
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Hammer (kneeling). And now, when I lay my hand and my heart at your 
feet, when oon stale love and fidelity to you, you will not disbelive me? 

Sophia. No. 

Hammer. You will not forsake me ? 


em . No. 
‘ammer. Nor deny me this dear hand ? 
- . No. 
ammer. You will never repent of your engagement to me ? 


ia. No. 
ammer. Never cease to love me ? 


Sophia. No. 


Gamstrup and Link rush from their hiding-place, and Gamstrup ex- 
claims, “ Hold—stop! This is more than enough!” But matters are 
— set to rights by Hammer’s telling that he has just come into a 
ortune ; upon which Link withdraws his suit, and the uncle his opposi- 
tion. The vaudeville is wound up with a song and chorus, the last verse 
of which Sophia addresses to the audience. It ends with, 

Your favour, then, may you bestow 
Upon this bagatelle ; 
And while we bid you now farewell, 
Dash not our hopes with—No / 


Heiberg’s “ Elverhoi,” “Fairy Mount,” a graceful opera in five acts, 
is founded on an old superstition, and its music introduces some of the 
ancient Scandinavian airs. The air of, 


Far o’er the waves the mermaid’s song is heard, 


is a wild and beautiful melody; originally a Swedish peasant song and 
dance, called “ Redens Polska.” It is somewhat surprising that no 
manager ofan English theatre has yet been found enterprising enough to 

some of these northern novelties—all pertinaciously adhering to the 
old beaten track of adaptations from the French stage. 

Johan Ludwig Heiberg is also the author, in most instances, and editor 
in others, of some tales which are extremely popular. Among these are 
“En Hy Historie,” ‘ An Every-day History;” “De Lyse Netter,” 
“ Bright Nig ts;” “ Mesalliance,” *‘To Tidsaldre,” “The Two Ages,” 
«Forleggerjagt,” “The Hunt for a Publisher,”* ‘The Young and 
the Old Heart,” and many others. Heiberg publishes all his novels as 
merely edited by himself. Some of them are attributed to his mother, 
the Countess Gyllenborg. This lady, formerly the wife of Heiberg’s 
father, the ilihed dramatical writer, was divorced from him, and mar- 
ried afterwards a Swedish nobleman, who, for political faults, also, was 
exiled from his own country, and took up his abode in Denmark. To 
English people, the mention of a divorce suggests the idea of some flagrant 
misconduct ; but it is not necessarily connected with guilt in Denmark. 
Divorces are much more easily obtained there than in Great Britain. If 
two a live unhappily together, and wish to dissolve their marriage, 
the h laws admit the possibility of their doing so; and so entirely 





SS 





* Some of Real tales are in — of translation, and may be offered at 
a future day to readers, if they are successful in their “Hunt for a Pub- 
+ We know a curious case of one of these separations. A lady and gentleman 
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can their marriage be annulled, that they may legall marry any one 
else. Nor does this absolutely involve a xh of cestadtinn It ‘ not 
common, however, to find this legal license made use of. 

Carstens Hauch, born 1791, of a good family, was a professor at Kiel, 
which he left when the Holstein war unhappily broke out. He resides 
now on the island of rode, and still contributes to the literary stores of 
his country, which he has enriched with dramas, poems, and novels, 


Hauch is a most prolific as well as a favourite writer. Among his works ° 


may be named his “ Iris,” a miscellany, containing and prose. His 
‘two poems,” one of which is called “The Sailor’s return Home ;”’ his 
“Lyrical Poems ;” “ Rosaura,” a lyrical drama; “The Contrasts,” two 
dramatic poems; “The Siege of Maestricht,” “The Death of Charles V.,” 
“Tiberius,” and “Svend Grathe,” tragedies ; “A Polish Family,” a ro- 
mance, &c., &c. 

The most celebrated work of Henrik Herz, who was born in 1798, is 
“King René’s Daughter,” a drama which has been beautifully translated 
into English by Miss Chapman. He is the author of some other plays, 
and also of some poems ; among the latter are his “ Poetiske Epistler fra 
Paradis,” published in 1831, and his “ Lyrical Dramatic Poems,” pub- 
lished ten years later. Among the former, “ En Eneste Feil,”’ “ A Single 
Fault,” “ ‘yon and the Police,” and “The Corsairs.” There are some 

cimens of Herz’s poetry in Christian Winther’s “Collection of One 
hundred and five Danish Romances ;” one of them, the “Troubadour,” is 
extremely pretty. There are in the same volume some good specimens 
of Hauch’s short poems—of course, some of Winther’s own, and those 
of his near relative, Paul Moller. Christian Winther and Paul Muller 
are both poets of the present day ; the latter has translated the ““Odysee” 
into Danish, as well as having written original poems. Winther is also 
a writer of novels—for this department of literature has now plenty of 
votaries in Denmark. Among these, the writers who publishes under 
the names of St. Hermidad and Carl Bernhard, hold prominent places. 
Their works are clever and lively, and graphic in their descriptions. 
‘‘Et aar i Kidbenhayn,” “A Year in Copenhagen,” in two we 
“‘Lykkens Yndling,” “ Fortune’s Favourite,” “Old Souvenirs,” “A 
Country Family,” ‘The Commissioner,” ‘Chronicles from the Times 
of Erik of Pomerania,’’ “Chronicles from the Times of Christian II.,” 
and other works, show that Mr. St. Aubain is not a loiterer in the path 
he has chosen for himself. If these pages should ever meet the eye of 
that talented author, we must hope that he will pardon us for giving the 
name he modestly desires to conceal.* 

Professor Sibbern is another distinguished writer; his most admired 





were betrothed in Copenhagen at a very early age, and after a short acquaint- 
ance. The gentleman was obliged by circumstances to spend some years in a dis- 
tant colony. They were at length enabled to meet and to marry. But both had 
changed in feelings, habits, and everything else; they were miserable. The lady 
insisted on a divorce, which was obtained; she was a Lutheran, and married again. 
He, being a Roman Catholic, could not be released from his vows without a dispen- 
sation from the Pope. He was not rich enough, or energetic enough, to procure 
this; so he remains in the peculiar position of an unmarried and yet a married man! 

* It is at least believed in Copenhagen that Carl Bernhard, which is admitted 
to be a fictitious name, and Mr. St. Aubain, are one and the same. 
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work is entitled “ Gabrieli’s Posthumous Letters.” The first volume of 
these letters was published in 1826 or 1827; the remainder about two 
ears . By 
Hans Christian Andersen is probably better known in England than 
any other Danish writer. He was born at Odensee, Funen, in 1805, in an 
humble rank of society, and has raised himself entirely by his own genius. 
It would be needless ce to give any outline of his life, that having been 
sufficiently dwelt on by the translators of his works. Those which have 
appeared in English consist of tales, longer and shorter, fairy legends, 
and fanciful stories of various kinds. His longest’ romance is the “ Im- 
rovvisatore,” of which that preeies and accomplished authoress, Mrs. 
owitt, has given to the British public a spirited translation. The same 
lady has also rendered into English, “O. T.,” published by Andersen, in 
1836, and “ Kun en Spillemand” (“ Only a Fiddler”), which came out in 
Denmark the following year. Andersen’s dramatic works, which are 
inferior to his romances, legends, and “ Eventyr,” have not been generally 
successful in Denmark ; but his poetry is much admired. His poems are 
less known in this country than his prose works. They are extremely 
retty: some of them full of feeling, some very fanciful, others 
Sieenskoier Andersen partakes more of the nature of the dove than of 
that of the eagle; he seeks no lofty eyrie—he gazes not on the blazing 
sun with an eye bright as its meridian rays; he loves to linger among 
shady groves, and on the margin of limpid streams; his fancy revels 
amidst mermaids’ eaves and scenes of fairy land. One is reminded, when 
reading his “‘ Eventyr,” and little poems, of the sort of peaceful, dreamy 
pleasure, which one enjoys when loitering, on a warm summer’s day, 
under embowering trees, listening to the rustling of the leaves, to the 
lulling sound of some rivulet near, or to the distant dashing of the waves 
on a level shore. All very soothing and sweet; but a kind of listless 
enjoyment, to which an active mind could not long submit. Andersen 
tells, himself, in one of his little poems, what he loves : 


I love the ocean when ’tis raging wildly ; 

I love it, when its waves are flowing mildly, 

And the moon beams upon its waters blue. 

I love the mountains, and their torrents, too ; 
And the deep dales and forests green I love, 

And the still night, with its bright stars above ; 
The sunset’s golden tints, dim twilight sweet, 
And the white hoar-frost, crisp beneath one’s feet. 


But hate—what do I hate? Oh! I hate nought, 
Except each evil and each bitter thought, 

And sin, that fain would harbour in my breast. 
Children I love—in innocence how bless'd ! 
And minstrelsy I love, and birds, and flowers, 
And all that’s beauteous in this world of ours. 
I love my friends—and woman! one alone 

I loved ; she was a bride, and yet I own, 

That disappointed love I cherish still ;— 

Yes, love those sorrows that my bosom fill ! 

I love to think upon the grave’s repose, 

And yonder world where the freed spirit goes, 
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These lines, headed “ Hvad jeg elsker,;” “‘ What I loye,’’ are in a 
volume of poems, dedicated to Oehlenschleger, and show, at least, what 
an amiable man Andersen is. ‘‘ The Dying Child” has been one of the 
most praised of Andersen’s minor poems, and it has been translated into 
several Janguages. ‘That our readers may judge of it for themselves, we 
give a close English version of it: 


Mother, Iam tired, and I would fain go sleep ; 
Oh! let me near thy heart once more sweet slumber seek ; 
But thou must promise first thou wilt no longer weep, 
For so scalding are thy tears, that they burn upon my cheek. 
The stormy wind blows loudly, and I shiver with the cold ; 
But in my dreams, dear mother, all—all is calm around , 
And little cherubs smiling, I fancy I behold, 
When my weary eyes are closed, and I hear no startling sound. 


Mother, dost thou see yon angel at my side? 
The sweet songs that he sings, oh, mother, dost thou hear? 
See, see! he has two wings, spread ont so white and wide ; 
Oh! surely, ‘twas our Lord himself, who bade him thus appear! 
Green, and gold, and red, before my eyes are blending ; 
These, doubtless, are bright flow’rets bronglit me from the sky, 
By yonder shining being, on my bed attending. ; 
Shali I have wings, too, mother, tell me, wien I die? 


Why dost thou tremble thus? my hands why dost thou press ? 
Why dost thou lay thy cheek, dear mother, close to mine ? 
Oh! I can feel ’tis moist, but it does not burn the less ; 
What dost thou fear for me? Iam for ever thine. 
Thou must no longer sigh so sadly as thou hast. 
If thou wilt still weep on, then I will weep with thee ; 
But, oh! I feel so faint—my eyes are closing fast— 
Oh! mother—mother, see, the angel's kissing me! 


One of Andersen’s own favourites is “ Soldaten,” “ The Soldier.” It 
has been translated into German, by Chamisso. ‘The following is from 
the Danish original : 


The drums are beating with a muffled sound ; 
How long the way seems to yon fatal ground! 
Would all were over, and he were at rest; 

My heart is breaking—bursting in my breast! 


I had, in this wide world, one only friend ; 

’Tis he, who to his doom of death they send, 
With music's clanging strains and martial show ; 
And I, paraded with the rest, must go! 


For the last time God’s sun doth he behold ; 
Soon, soon for him will all be dark and cold! 

And now he kneels—and now his eyes they bind— 
Oh! may his soul eternal mercy find! 


The nine have fired—not one without a sigh : 
Eight of the whizzing balls have passed him by ; 
One only took sure aim of all the nine— 

The bali that struck him in the heart was—mine! 


July —vou. XCV. NO. CCCLXXIX. 
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One more specimen of his verses we shall give, for the sentiment con- 
veyed in them is inexpressibly charming : 


THE COT. 
Where beat the wild waves on the strand, 
A little cot is seen to stand ; 
Around it smiles no patch of green, 
Nor shrub, nor flow’ret gay, 1 ween ; 
But sky alone, and sea, and sand, 
The view that cottage can command ; 
Yet there a paradise is found— 
Love doth within its walls abound. 


Nor gold, nor silver there appear, 

But two who hold each other dear. 

On smiling lips affection lies, 

And eyes look into loving eyes ; 

No angry thought can there find birth— 
Forgotten is the whole wide earth, 
With all its joys, its pomp, its strife— 
Heart mingles there with heart for life ! 


When it is considered how humble was Andersen’s training in child- 
hood, how scanty his early education, a considerable degree of genius 
cannot be denied to him. By the force of his talents alone, he has raised 
himself from being the inmate of a plebeian roof to becoming the guest, 
and the honoured guest, of princes. The vanity which poor Andersen, in 
his simplicity, has not the ar¢ to conceal, may well be pardoned to one 
who has thus made his way in the world of letters and in the world of 
society. 

F. Schaldemose, Carl Bagger, Emil Aarestrup, H. P. Holst, and P. F. 
Paludan Miiller, are all poets of the present day; the two last named 
being among the leading authors of Denmark. Paludan Miiller was born 
in 1809. His most esteemed works are ‘“ Adam Homo,” a poem, pub- 
lished in 1842; ‘‘ Dandserinden,” ‘'The (female) Dancer;” “ Venus,” a 
dramatic poem ; “ Zuleima’s Flight,” a tale; “ Love at Court,” a play ; 
= published in 1836, viz.: ‘‘ Adventures in a Forest,” and “ Alf and 

ose,” and ‘ Dryaden’s Bryllup,” “The Dryad’s Bridal,” a dramatic 
poem, published in 1844. 

Hans Peter Holst, another popular favourite among living authors, has 
brought out, besides other works, ‘“‘ Ude og Hiemme,” “ Out and Home,” 
reminiscences of travel; in the same year, 1843, ‘‘ New Portfolio;” 
also novels, New Year’s gifts, poems, &c. A somewhat recent work of 
his, the second edition of which came out in 1850, has made a great sen- 
sation in Denmark. It is entitled, “ Den lille Hornbleser,” “The little 
Hornblower,” and is a poem in various parts, or numbers, written during 
the excitement of the Schleswig-Holstein war—very spirited and patrio- 
tic indeed. It gives, among other scenes, the departure for the seat of 
war, the bivouac, the assault, after the battle, &c., and ends with the re- 
turn home. The volume is inscribed, in two loyal verses, to the King of 
Denmark, Frederick VII., who made himself so popular during the war. 
There are some splendid verses in this poem ; it is impossible to read it 
without entering into the glowing and excited feelings of the poet, who 
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in the most vivid manner before his readers the stirring scenes 
which he describes. One can fancy one sees the thick cold mist hanging 
over the field, which is so soon to become the theatre of the fearful battle ; 
that, as the wind occasionally scatters the fog, a glimpse is caught of the 
enemy’s martial columns, with their bayonets glancing even in that uncer- 
tain light. Then come the hasty movement in the camp—the trumpets’ 
blasts : 


And to the stormy strife they rush, 
And to that bloody game! 
Again— 
And the earth trembles ‘neath the shock 
Of the fearful cannons’ roar, 
And flames light up those massive walls 
Where all was gloom before ! 


He tells how— 
The best, the dearest blood gushed down 
Into the thirsty ground ; 


And how— 
Death, with its grisly hand, 
Seizes its victims fast ; 
And corpse of friend and foe, in peace 
On the same field are cast. 


The whole poem is original in its conception, and well wrought up in its 
execution ; and if Holst had never written another line, would have 
entitled him to a distinguished niche among his country’s best authors. 
An extremely clever writer, of another stamp, is M. Goldschmidt, a 
Jew. He was born, according to his own statement, in October, 1819, 
at Vordingborg, on the Baltic, near Nestved, in Zealand. He received 
his education at the university of Copenhagen, where he was remarked for 
his talents, and his success in all his studies. He was for gome time the 
editor of Corsaren—The Corsair—a weekly, and, under Goldschmidt’s 
management, a clever periodical; something between Punch and the 
Atheneum. It noticed new books, and musical and theatrical matters, 
and it likewise ridiculed men and manners. The illustrations, however (of 
those numbers that we have seen at least), were by no means so good as 
those which are found in Punch. The Corsair has fallen off since Gold- 
schmidt withdrew from conducting it. He is now the editor of a 
monthly magazine—the best in Copenhagen—entitled Nord og Syd— 
North and South. Goldschmidt is the author of a tale in which much 
light is thrown on the manners, habits, and religious ceremonies of the 
Jews. It is still more interesting, as it describes the feelings, towards 
Christians, of a well educated, intellectual, and sensitive Jew. The 
battle, in his own mind, between his inclination for the society of his 
Christian fellow-creatures and his shrinking from their real or appre- 
hended coldness and disdain. The galling consciousness that a brand 
had been set upon him from his cradle, that to imbibe and cherish a pre- 
judice—as he would call it—against himself and all his race, is made a 
point of duty and religion among the beings who, in all other res 
are like himself—all this is painted with a masterly hand, with the hand 
of one who has studied the workings of the human heart. One charm 
of Goldschmidt’s very original and striking tale is, that he has copied or 
tr 2 
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borrowed from nobody, either in his own language, or that of any other 
land. 

Two translations of this talented work have appeared in English. The 
one, called “Jacob Bendixen,” after its hero, in three volumes ; the 
other, entitled “The Jew of Denmark,” in one volume, which is the 
size of the original. Some readers have been disappointed with the 
conclusion of this tale; the non-conversion to Christianity of its Jewish 
hero. One clever critic has said, that there might have been “a gradual 
and almost unconscious conversion of the Jew—bit by bit of the cere- 
monial law being thrown aside, until he stood face to face with the naked 
spirituality of Judaism alone—an “7 convert to Christianity by the 
imperceptible workings of his own mind. Love encouraging what reason 
had begun, and reason clinching the conclusions of love.” Such, un- 
doubtedly and naturally, would have been made the result had a Chris- 
tian written the work; but it would have been unnatural and unworthy 
in a Jewish author to have made his hero (whom he did not wish to 
portray as a despicable character) become a renegade to the faith in which 
he himself believes. Goldschmidt’s tale, “« A Jew,” was published under 
the assumed name of “Adolph Meyer.” He is now bringing out a 
second edition of it, in Copenhagen, with some alterations. 

J. M. Thiele, the compiler of “ Transactions of the Scandinavian 
Literary Society,” author of “ Letters from England and Scotland,” of a 
collection of “ Denise Folkesagn,”’ in two volumes,—viz., old traditions, 
ghost stories, fairy legends, superstitions, &c.,—is also the writer of a life 
of Thorwaldsen, which has been recently translated into German, and 
may, therefore, probably find its way to England, through the medium 
of a re-translation. Some of Thiele’s popular traditions are very curious 
and amusing, and in them can be traced the subjects, or, at least, ground- 
work, of many modern Danish poems. Odensee is one of the favourite 
scenes of several of these wild legends; and this may, perhaps, account 
for H. C. Andersen’s fondness for these “ Eventyr.” No doubt such 
fancy-lore was as common in the cottage as in the rural dwellings of the 
rich, and he had, therefore, most likely heard from his infaney of wizards 
and Spaaec-wives, spectres, mermaids, and the Elfin race, way-wolves, 
enchanted rocks, and all the wonders and mysteries connected with 
St. Canute’s church at Odensee. Among the numerous old sayings and 
superstitious beliefs related in this work of Thiele, are to be found most 
of those prevalent in Scotland, as well as those common in different parts 
of England, and in Germany. ‘The ceremonies to be performed on 
St. John’s Eve, on Christmas Eve, New-Year’s night, &c., resemble those 
so well described by Walter Scott and Burns. ‘There are some super- 
stitions, however, different ; for instance, ‘One must never weep over the 
dying, or, at least, let tears drop on them, for, then, they will not find 
rest in their graves,”—‘‘ One must cut one’s nails on a Friday, that will 
bring good luck,”—“ When a party are assembled at table on a Christmas 
evening, and one of them wishes to know if any among them will die 
before the following Christmas, he or she must silently leave the room, 
and, going outside, must peep through a pane of glass in the window. 
The individual who is then seen sitting at the table without a head, is to 
die before the expiration of the following year.” In these volumes are 
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anecdotes of flying midnight huntsmen,—of trees that turn at night into 
whole colonies of little elves,—of castles suddenly sinking into the earth, 
and their site becoming lakes. Such, it is said, was the origin of Dal- 
lerup Lake, in Zealand. The lord of the castle, who was “an ungodly 
and wicked person,” persisted in his evil courses in spite of all the re- 
monstrances made to him by a monk. So one night, as he and his two 
brothers were drinking and carousing, behold! the castle ‘sank suddenly 
deep into the ground,” and a lake, which has remained ever since, ap- 
peared on the vacated spot! 

Kamwmerraad* J. C. Riise has published many volumes of what he 
terms “ Historical and Geographical Archives,” a “ Library for Young 
People,” and similar instructive works. Paggaard is a writer on geology, 
and Martensen on theology. Bille, of travels and voyages; his “ Reise 
omkring Jorden,” “ Voyage round the World,” is a work much esteemed. 
C. F. Allen, the professor of Danish history at the university of Copen- 
hagen, has published one of the best histories extant of his own country ; 
it has already gone through three editions. He hkrings his history down 
to the death of King Frederick VI., who was succeeded&by Christian VIII. 
Of the good old Frederick, Professor Allen truly says, “ that he had seen 
many sorrowful days, but had ever sought to promote the welfare of his 
people, whose love had followed him to the grave.” 

Professor Carl Christian Rafn, the president, and Professor Wegener, 
the vice-president, of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, stand 
high among the leading literati of Copenhagen. Professor Rafn has 
translated several Icelandic sagas, and is the author of the celebrated 
and very learned work, entitled “ Antiquitates Americane.”’ 

There remains now only to mention the female writers of Denmark. 
The list is a short one; for, however clever, well-informed, and superior 
the Danish ladies may be, few of them have chosen to emerge from the 
privacy of domestic life, and place their names before the world. Nor 
are the names of those few by any means so well known as are the names 
of some of the authoresses of a neighbouring country. None have 
attempted to rival that charming Swedish writer, the late Baroness 
Knorring—Miss F. Bremer—or the still brighter star in Swedish litera- 
ture, that most talented and admirable writer, Madame Emilie Flygare 
Carlén. 

Upwards of two hundred years ago, a learned Danish lady, Birgitte 
Thott, published several translations of Greek and Latin works, which 
were more valued ¢hen than original compositions. She does not appear 
to have had any imitators or followers in her literary career, for we do 
not hear again even of one stray female writer, until the earlier part of 
this present century ; when Mrs. Hegerman Lindencrone appeared as an 
authoress, and distinguished herself much as a translator from the Ger- 
man, and an original writer. Among her poems may be mentioned one 
on the death of Foersom, the Danish translator of Shakspeare. The 
Countess Gyllenborg, before spoken of, who publishes in conjunction with 
her celebrated son, J. L. Heiberg; Miss Cecilie Beyer, the able trans- 
lator of some of Calderon’s plays, and who has also written pretty lyric 
poems; and Miss Fibige, said to be the authoress of the work entitled 


* A Danish title. 
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“Clara Raphael,” are the principal writers of the female sex in Denmark. 
“Clara Raphael,” published in 1851, consists of twelve letters, written 
ine cesmeder danas ts om res subject is, 

i ene ga = pete fhe Rea ohan Ludwig 
Heiberg is the editor, and to which he affixed a very complimentary 
emer te created, by all accounts, a great sensation in Copenhagen. 
t would be hardly possible to convey a just idea of this little work by 
any short extracts, yet we shall give one or two. In letter 3rd we find : 


For the first time in my life I regret that I am not aman. How destitute 
in aim, how unsubstantial is our life, compared to theirs! Is it right that the 
half of the human species should be shut out from all employment calling forth 
the powers of the mind? Or has our Creator really made us of such inferior 
materials (as I have heard one of these interesting gentlemen here, in the 
country, in sober earnestness assert), that we must, automaton-like, content our- 
selves with the trivial labours which are indicated to us as our portion in this 
life? Have our minds then no energy—our souls no inspiration? Men have 
a thousand paths to improvement. Besides their studies, they have as free an 
interchange of thought with their friends as they can wish. But we! among 
our compeers, how seldom do we find those who are interested in anything 

mere trifles! And gentlemen seldom condescend to take the 
trouble of wasting even a little of their wisdom in serious conversation with 
ladies. Everything tends to efface any peculiar individual stamp or property 
in the character of a young girl. “That is not liked—it is not feminine to 
speak so—one must not be different from other people,” &c. Half so much 
coquetry and silly vanity would not be found among our sex, if custom per- 
mitted the development of natural inclination in each individual. But girls, 
poor things ! have now spiritual stays laced on before they know how to think. 


In another letter to her “ Dear Mathilde,” Clara writes : 


We were talking the other day of death, and I said, I was surprised, when 
those we loved died, that we did not rejoice for them that they had passed to a 
better life. Every one stared at me, as if I had fallen from the moon. “But,” 
said Camilla, would you not feel for your own loss?” “ Yes,” I replied, “ I 
would grieve for the loss fo me of the dead; but I am convinced that sorrow 
would subside in reflecting on the happiness of the one taken from me.” And 
what do you think Madame Stax exclaimed ? That I was a complete egotist— 
that the person who could speak thus, could never have given a thought to 
another being but her own self!! The general ideas about life and death are 
sadly perverted. When one who has been long weary of this world passes 
into eternal life, it is said, “ that poor person is dead !”’ They speak of life, and 
forget everlasting life ; they speak of death, and forget eternity ! 


But we must not forget that all things must have an end ; and that it 
is time to bring to a conclusion this slight survey of a literature which 
has hitherto been but little known in Britain. We shall only add the 
hope that this impartial, and we can affirm, correct, outline of Danish 
authors and their works, may have been interesting to some of the readers 


of the New Monthly Magazine. 
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Every one who has visited—and few there are, we take it, who have 

not—that delightful little watering-place, the Droppingfall Wells, muet 
have observed the fine gilt letter-cage in the entrance-hall of the Turtle 
Doves Hotel, in which are arranged the letters of expected visitors, pro- 
claiming as well the coming greatness, as acting as advertisements of the 
house’s custom. Here, as regular as swallows in the spring, or as the 
horse in the little roundabout at a fair, have appeared, year after year, the 
letters of Major-General Sir Thomas Trout, the letters of Captain Hely 
Hobkirk Stubbs, the letters of Lady Maria and Miss Muff, the letters of 
John Brown and Mr. Lamb, the letters of Mrs. Sharp and Miss Flat, the 
letters of we don’t know who besides. It is from this authentic source 
that the respected “ we” of the Droppingfall Wells Gazette compiles his 
weekly bulletin of the rank, fashion, and beauty that visit this most celes- 
tial of all sublunary scenes. 
The entrance-hall is well adapted for a watering-place lounge, being a 
fine lofty, airy apartment, flagged with black and white diamond-pat- 
terned marble flags; while the walls are done in such good imitation of 
various marbles, that many a one feels them, to be satisfied that they are 
not in the real marble halls of the song. On the south, the hall opens 
into a public billiard-room; on the right is the spacious coffee-room, 
where wax lights are supplied without charge—or “free gratis,” as 
the waiter says; and on the left are the private apartments of the 
hostess, Mrs. Mendlove ; through the plate-glass window of which, 
commanding the aforesaid letter-cage and hall, her lovely daughter, 
Constantia, may afternoonly be seen lounging elegantly on a rose-coloured 
sofa, in the full-blown costume of a Bloomer. ‘The sash of the window 
is then up, and while the sill forms an agreeable resting-place for the arm 
of an admiring lounger, the letter-box below is a most convenient excuse 
for being there if any one happens to come upon the happy couple un- 
awares. Then Constantia goes on with her knitting or needlework, and 
the swain drops upon his light reading of ‘ Major-General Sir Thomas 
Trout,” “Captain Hely Hobkirk Stubbs,” or whoever happens to be in 
the “lock-up,” just as if the improvement of his mind was his sole and 
entire mission. 

The hall of the Turtle Doves Hotel forms a sort of centre of attraction 
for the visitors of either end of the pretty, but rather straggling village 
or town; and, being on a level with the street flags, invalids having the 
entrée can be wheeled in in their garden-chairs through the bright-fold- 
ing mahogany sash-doors, where, in addition to the benefit of a well- 
framed railway time-table and a weather-glass, they have the run of the 
letter-cage, of a couple of country papers, a second-hand copy of the Posé, 
a guide to the Wells, and the use of a hat-brush—all very attractive things 
in their way. High ’Change is generally about noon, when the Bloomer, 
having got herself becomingly up, and the letter-box arranged, throws up 
the sash of her window, and subsides in attitude on her sofa. Sir Thomas 
Trout, who always arrives with the punctuality of the soldier, is the self- 
elected great gun of the place, and to him are referred all matters of pedi- 
. gree, etiquette, points of honour—of warfare and military discipline 
generally. What he says is law. Sir Thomas, who is a peripatetic gour- 
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mand, always feeds into a severe fit of the gout towards autumn, and 
comes to the Droppingfall Wells to be cured—than which, we may safely 
say, there is no better place. 

Last season, however, we grieve to add—for we have a share in the 
Turtle Doves Hotel on the sly—Droppingfall Wells had not its fair share 
of company. Whether this was owing to the Crystal Palace, or to the 
misearriage of prophet Cobden’s predictions as to the improvement of 
landed property by the repeal of the corn-laws, or to whim, or to fashion, 
or to caprice, we know not ; but such was the case, as we know to our cost. 
That it was not owing to any falling-off in the management of the hotel, 
we are in a condition to speak; for we were there the greater part of the 
autumn, and never saw better management, better cookery, better wine, 
better beer, better tea, better butter, better anything, or a more beautiful 
Bloomer; and, despite what Mr. Albert Smith may say as to inns gene- 
rally, the charges were by no means exorbitant. Not, of course, that we 
paid anything, but we saw and helped to inflame the bills of those who 
did pay. That, however, is not the point, and is only thrown in by way 
of giving a lift tothe house. Our business is with a guest—another great 
gun of the world. 

It was just about what is usually the height of the season, that the 
drooping spirits of the beautiful Bloomer were cheered by the arrival of 
three porteutous-looking letters, headed, 

“On Her Majesty’s Service,” 
and addressed — 
“To William Heveland, Esq., A.D.C., &c., &e., &c., 
‘* Turtle Doves Hotel, 
“ Droppingfall Wells.” 

“ My wor—rod!” exclaimed she, clutching them, and admiring the 
great seals—the royal arms; and then turning to the directions—*“ my 
wor—rod,” repeated she, “ but this is something like,” reading— 

“*On Her Majesty's Service, 
*** William Heveland, Esq., A.D.C.’ 
* A.D.C.,” repeated she—* A.D.C.—what's A.D.C., postman?” 

“A. B.C. D. E. FP. G.H. I. J.,” replied the postman, hurrying off, 
saying the alphabet. 

“Well.” said the Bloomer, turning one of the letters upside down, 
“he’s somebody, that’s quite clear--on Her Majesty’s Service—well, | 
think! If this isn’t the making of the house, I don’t know what will.” 

She then turned it upright again, as if in hopes that a fresh view 
would help her to decipher it, but with no better success. The A.D.C. 
fairly puzzled her. She would like to know what it meant. K.C.B.’s, 
LL.D.’s, F.R.S.’s, D.C.L.’s, she had severally caged, but never an 
A.D.C. _“ What could A.D.C. mean ?” thought she, as she run her eye 
over the bedroom book, considering where she should put so important a 
personage. “It must be a good room—low down, too. Ah, there was 
No. 3—nice airy room, three windows, two looking to the street, and the 
other to the buttercup meadows.” 

“Mary !” exclaimed she, ringing the housemaid’s bell, and applying 
her mouth to the communicating-pipe in the wali. ; 
“Mem ?” answered a voice downwards. 

“No. 3 ready ?” replied the Bloomer, upwards. 
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‘Yes, mem,” answered the voice downwards. 

‘¢ Put on the pink toilet-cover, and clean muslin curtains, and the new 
counterpane, ol I'll give you some fine towels when I come up-stairs,” 
said the Bloomer. 

** Yes, mem,” replied the voice. 

The Bloomer then had another look at the letters, in hope of inspira- 
tion; but none coming, she took down the key of the lock-up, and pro- 
ceeded to place them in custody. Very conspicuously she arranged 
them, too, one above the other in the very centre of the long gilt-wired 
box, keeping all the insignificant Browns, Joneses, and Greens, at a 
respectful distance from them. After taking a lingering look, she re- 
sumed her place on the sofa, Punch in hand, to watch the impression 
they produced upon the comers. 

The first to visit the gay scene on this auspicious day were the three 
Miss D’Oyleys. They generally accompanied their brother to the 
billiard-room, and after conning the fashionable column in the Post, in- 
forming themselves what was doing in high life—that high life for which 
they yearned with the most ardent aspirations—they glanced their lustrous 
eyes through the letter-box, and then proceeded on their travels. They 
were all struck with the important A.D.C. letters, but made no demon- 
stration in the presence of the Bloomer. When they got outside, how- 
ever, it was different. 

“Who can Mr. Heavytree be ?” ‘“ What’s A.D.C.?” exclaimed Anna 
Maria and Jane Sophia in the same breath. 

“ Heavytree; it’s not Heavytree,” replied Miss D’Oyley, who had 
taken a more deliberate read than her sisters. 

“ Who is it then ?” asked Anna Maria. 

‘¢ Heveland, I read it,” replied the elder sister. 

“Well, but what’s A.D.C. ?” asked Jane Sophia. 

** Don’t know,” replied Miss D’Oyley. 

Next came Mrs. and the Miss Bowerbanks. They lived at Raspberry 
Tart Lodge, but having seriously damaged a five-pound note at the 
Turtle Doves on their coming, had arranged with Timothy, the head 
waiter, to have their letters directed to the Turtle Doves, instead of to 
the less aristocratic mansion they occupied. Great talk, too, it made in 
the little country town from whence they came, that they should be 
sojourning so long at such a first-rate hotel, accompanied with the usual 
significant shrugs and wishes that they “mightn’t be going it.” Mrs. 
Bowerbank, however, not coming up to the Bloomer’s idea of a lady— 
chiefly, we believe, because she gave her cast-off clothes to the poor of 
her village, instead of to her maid—the Bloomer just contented herself 
with exclaiming from the back of Punch, as she contemplated the party 
over the top, 

‘** Nothing for you to-day, ma’am.”’ 

“ Oh, indeed !” replied Mrs. Bowerbank, who had brought. her gold- 
chained eyeglass to bear on the all-absorbing letters ; “ Willian Heve- 
land, Esq., A.D.C. Who can he be, I wonder? On her Majesty’s 
Service, too ;”’ and thereupon she turned into the hall to take up the Post, 
in hopes that some one would come in to expound. 

Little old Miss Gaby followed, but: being a lady who: professed to be 
quite destitute of curiosity, she never looked into the! letter-box while 
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cordial disquisition with Mrs. Bowerbank about @x- 
pressing the most sanguine hopes as to the harvest, just as if she had 
three hundred acres of wheat, and two hundred acres of barley, to say 
nothing of green crops, dependent upon its capriee, though all the soil she 

The overpowering Mrs. Flummocks, known in the matrimonial market 
as the “ Crusher,” from the summary way she settles little gentlemen’s 
sea 7 who made up to her towering daughters, then forced the 

rrier of both doors, and sailed into the hall like a tragedy queen, 
leaving the folding-doors flopping like condor'’s wings behind her. Mrs. 
Flummocks held herself high and only vouchsafed a gentle inclination 
of the head to the Bowerbanks, while she honoured Miss Gaby, who 
could in no ways interfere with her daughters, with the tips of her fingers, 
This done, she sailed round to the letter-box, and was soon struck with 
the imposing-looking documents in the middle. 

“On Her Majesty's Service. 
“ William Heveland, Esq., A.D.C.,” 

read she, slowly and deliberately: << William Heveland,’’ repeated she, 
looking up. ‘* Wonder if he’s any relation of the Hevelands, of Heve- 
land Castle—very old friend of our family’s if he is. Oh, good morn- 
ing, Miss Mendlove,” continued she, addressing the Bloomer, as if she 
now saw her for the first time; ‘good morning, Miss Mendlove. Pray 
can you tell me what country this Mr. Heveland, whose letters I see im 
the case, is from ?”’ 

“Are there some letters in the case for that name?” asked the 
Bloomer, with an air of the utmost innocence, for she hated Mrs. Flum- 
mocks, whose maid gave the worst possible description of her meanness, 

articularly in the tea-and-sugar department. Moreover, though Mrs. 
lummocks ‘ Miss Mendlove’d” her to her face, she knew that she “ young 
on’d” her behind her back, and laughed at her “ ridiculous costume,” 

as she called her Bloomer attire. ‘“ Are there any letters in the case for 
that name ?’’ replied the Bloomer, in answer to Mrs. Flummocks’s 
































i Woe three,” replied Mrs. Flummocks, looking them over. “Can 
you tell me who he is ?” 

“No, mem, I can’t,” snapped the Bloomer, returning to her Punch. 

“What does A.D.C. mean, Martha?” asked the Crusher, turning to 
her eldest daughter, who, with her two strapping sisters, had entered the 
hall, while mamma was looking into the letter-box, and making her 
attempts on the Bloomer. 

“ A.D.C., A.D.C.,” repeated the gigantic Martha; “I’m sure I don’t 
know, mamma. A B C one understands, but I don’t know what A.D.C. 
means.” 

“Tt’son a letter—something Heveland, Esq., A.D.C.,” observed the 
Crusher, adjusting her front. 

“Can it have anything to do with the Company’s service?” sug- 

the second strapper, whose name was Sarah. 

“Company's service,” repeated the Crusher, who had had one or 
two of that breed through hands—“Company’s service—no—that is 
H.E.I.C., Honourable East India Company, isn’t it?” 
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have her learning fresher than the others. 

“No; that’s F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society,” 
mouthed the eldest, in her usual knock-me-down way, silencing the 
sister, and settling the disquisition. 

The hall now began to fill. Mr., Mrs., and three Miss Softeners, came 
stealing in, and before the door closed on their entry, Mrs. and the Miss 
Holloways followed. Then came Mr. Biddle and Mr. Dawes, Mr. Dixon 
and Miss Hat, Mr. Rap and Master Paine, Mr. Slade and Miss Conner, 
with Mrs. Corner following judiciously with Mrs. Fisk, whom she had 
assisted last year to capture the slippery Mr. Prance. * Ladies, however 
much they may dislike each other, and which, by-the-by, they almost all 
do, will always combine to catch a man. They don't know how soon 
they may require similar assistance themselves. 

Well, as the hall filled, the box was visited, and fresh inquiries arose to 
what A.D.C. meant. ‘“ What does A.D.C. mean?” superseded the state 
of the weather, or “ What do you think of the Great Exhibition ?” One 
said it meant one thing, another another, but each fresh suggestion was 
disposed of almost as quickly as it was made. At length, as ingenuity 
was about exhausted, a cockaded footman, in a coat of many colours, was 
seen manceuvring a garden-chair outside, and a rush being made to 
either folding-door, the great Major-General Sir Thomas Trout was 
wheeled into the hall. The usual salutations over, and inquiries made as 
to the state of his dear hand, and his dear arm, and his dear foot, and so 
on, the question was soon put, 

“‘ What does A.D.C. mean, Sir Thomas ?” 

“ A.D.C.,” replied he, with a mingled smile of pity and contempt— 
“AD.C. Why, don’t you know? Aide-de-camp to be sure—what I 
was to my Lord Bullywell.” 

‘Oh, to be sure!” exclaimed half a dozen voices; “how stoopid not 
to know it! Aide-de-camp, to be sure! so it is.” 

“ Why do you ask?” inquired the great man, as the exclamations 
ceased. 7 

“Oh! only there are some letters directed so to a gentleman here, or 
coming here.’’ 3 

‘‘ Indeed !’’ replied the major-general, raising his eyebrows; adding, 
“T have no information on the subject.” 

Just as if no military man had any business at Droppingfall Wells 
without consulting him. 

‘“‘ Indeed !” repeated Sir Thomas. ‘ What’s his name ?” 

“ Heveland, Sir Thomas,” replied the Crusher, who was very ambitious 
of the great man’s notice; indeed, at one time, fancied she was to be 
Lady Trout. 

“ Heveland—Heveland,” repeated Sir Thomas. ‘Know the name— 
know the name ;” adding to his coach-horse footman, ‘Jeremiah, tell 
Miss Mendlove I want to speak to her.” 

“ Yes, Sir Thomas,” replied Jeremiah, touching his hat, and moving 
away to inform the Bloomer through the window. 

This brought the fair lady, in her silver-buttoned light-blue silk vest, 


with a flowing jacket of a darker blue above a lavender-coloured tunic 
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and white trousers, fingering her cambric collarette and crimson silk neck- 
tie above her richly-figured shirt, with mock-diamond buttons scattered 
freely down the centre. 

“Good morning, Miss Constantia,” exclaimed the old knight, gaily. 
“So you've got an aide-de-camp here, have you? No wonder you're so 
smart,” added he, looking her over. 

“A what, Sir Thomas?” asked the Bloomer, not exactly catching 
what he said. 

“ Ah, you know, you naughty one!” exclaimed the ex-aide-de-camp, 
archly ; adding, “ Tell me, my dear, is Mr. Heveland at home ?” 

« ite’s not come yet, Sir Thomas,” replied the fair lady, now putting 
that and that together, and reckoning she had done well to order the best 
bedroom to be got ready. 

“Not come yet!” replied Sir Thomas. “Not come yet!” adding, 
after a pause, “ Well, I must notice hin—I must notice him. Tell him, 
when he comes, that Major-General Sir Thomas Trout has called upon 
him—or stay,” added he. ‘ Jeremiah,” appealing again to the coach- 
horse footman, “give Miss Constantia a card out of my case.” Where- 
upon Jeremiah dived into the pocket of the coat of many colours, and 
fishing up the card-case, handed the all-important pasteboard to the 
Bloomer, who placed it above the “ A.D.C.” letters in the box. 

Sir Thomas’s card clenched the business. There was no further 
speculation or inquiry as to who or what the stranger was. The thing 
now was to get a sight of the great A.D.C. In this our friends were 
doomed to a good deal of tantalization ; for, though the next day brought 
two more letters “On Her Majesty’s Service,” and several others sealed 
with crests and many-quartered cvats of arms, all of which were duly 

araded in the letter-cage, yet neither the Bloomer nor any one about 
the place could give any information about the man himself. Sir Thomas 
Trout shook his head mysteriously when appealed to, and said he was 
‘not at liberty to mention”—a course the knight generally adopted to 
conceal his ignorance. 

Great excitement was the consequence; the title “ aide-de-camp”. 
representing to most minds a dashing young officer, full of giggle and 
conversation, with a great aptitude for love-making, dancing, and singing. 
We don’t know how many young ladies were set out for him; half the 
town, in short; for women like playing at appropriation, let the chance 
of success be ever so remote. It is their castle-building in the air. 

With all our admitted partiality for Droppingfall Wells, truth compels 
us to say that it is not over well off for men—young men, at least. They 
seem to come to suck their fathers and mothers, when their pockets are 
empty, and to go away as soon as they have got what they want. Some 
there may be in a sort of leading-string state of probation, but they are 
of little use, save for practice, and can generally only be had on the 
reciprocity system—Miss Fairlips assisting Miss Silvertongue to their 
Charles, on condition of Miss Silvertongue encouraging their Arthur to 
‘think well’? of her. The real woodcocks of life—young men apart 
from their families, whom the girls may besiege without having to run 
the gauntlet of all the relations and friends of this world—are scarce, very 
scarce. Difficult indeed is the conduct of a suit in which there are so 
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many defendants. But we will not dwell on so painful and notorious a 
point, preferring to expatiate on our man of the season, the great A.D.C. 

The shades of an autumnal evening were drawing on, lady parties 
were settling to their tea, and gentlemen to their wine, when the tit-tup- 
ping tramp of a horse’s hoof drew all eyes to the street, and an airily- 
dressed gentleman, Jooking like a man going to bathe or shoot wild ducks, 
was seen cantering in an easy toe-in-stirrup way, with a slack rein and 
a smart silver-mounted whip under his arm, It struck almost everybody 
that it was the A.D.C. Nor were they wrong in their conjecture, for 
pulling up at the door of the Turtle Doves Hotel, he threw himself 
carelessly off the half cover-hack, half shooting-pony’s back, and leaving 
it to stand by itself, swung into the hall with a flourish. 

“ Any letters for me? (haw),” exclaimed he, in a throaty, consequen- 
tial sort of way—‘‘any letters for me? (haw), cracking his whip 
jockeywise down his very loud-striped brown trousers’ side. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” exclaimed the beautiful Bloomer, not behind the rest 
in sagacity—“ oh, yes, sir—a great many, sir,”’ continued she, unlocking 
the cage, gathering together all the documents, great and small, and 
placing them in his hand. 

* Haw !” continued he, pompously, from his throat, as he sorted them 
like a hand at cards, placing ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Service” ones unopened in the 
little outside pockets of his queer pepper-and-salt-coloured jacket, along 
with Sir Thomas Trout’s card, and tearing open the seals of those he was 
not acquainted with, scattering the crumpled envelopes freely about the 
floor. “Haw!” repeated he again, having mastered their contents. 
‘¢ Now,”’ continued he, “send the (haw) ostler to take moy (haw) hack, 
and order me a (haw) bedroom with a (haw) sitting-room adjoining, or 
near at hand (haw); and let me have some (haw) dinner. What (haw) 
soup have you? (baw),” pulling away at his painted gills as he spoke. 

“T’m afraid we’ve no hare soup, sir,” replied the Bloomer, modestly. 

“ (Haw) I don’t mean haw soup—but what (haw) soup have ye ?” 
said he, fumbling at his flowing once-round spotted blue tie. 

The Bloomer then, better comprehending his dialect, recited the 
varieties—giblet, ox-tail, mulligatawny, and so on; and the great man, 
having chosen ox-tail with a sole, and rump-steak with oyster-sauce to 
follow, swaggered across the hall, and up the light corkscrew staircase 
after the waiter, to inspect his rooms and prepare for the repast. 

*‘ (Haw) that will do (haw),” said he, glancing at the dimensions and 
furniture of the Mitre ; adding, ‘‘ Now let me see the (haw) bedroom 
haw).”” 
ad he also said would “do,” but he said it as if it was not the sort 
of thing he was accustomed to; but having made up his mind to put u 
with it, he forthwith proceeded to unpack himself. From his drab felt 
wide-awake he drew out half a quire of clean dickeys and a front ; from 
the breast-pocket of his jacket he produced three pair of socks, a razor, 
a toothbrush, and a comb; while out of the back pockets came a shirt, 
a blue Joinville, some pocket-handkerchiefs, no end of letters and 
papers, with a cigar-case and a case of instruments. Having deposited 
the clothes and dressing things on the table, he bundled the letters, 
papers, and cases back into his pockets, and finding that dinner would 
not be ready for half an hour, descended to make the better acquaintance 
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of the Bloomer, whose appearance had struck him as he entered, and in 
whose society he spent the greater part of the evening. Our business at 
present, however, is more with his out-of-door conquests, and to them we 
will now devote our attention. 

The “ A.D.C.” letters a to his name, coupled with the extreme 
commonness, not to ity, of our present style of morning dress, 
caused what in rn fs gra have been thought “‘queer” to be 
overlooked, or attributed to fashion or the whim of travelling incognito. 
Military men liked making “ guys” of themselves out of harness, some 
said; others made no doubt he would be a great swell in the evening. 
Great were the hopes entertained for the morrow. Here, however, our 
friends were doomed to disappointment, for our hero studiously kept to 
his room; nor could all the giggle and chatter of high Change, or the 
important rumbling of Sir Thomas’s wheels, or the audible tone in which 
the great man inquired if the Bloomer had given Mr. Heveland his card, 
induce him to show himself. Sir Thomas, indeed, looked rather discon- 
certed when, in reply to his mquiry, what the A.D.C. said when she gave 
him it, the Bloomer replied that “he just put it in his pocket.” Sir 
Thomas had hoped he would have made such a demonstration of grati- 
tude as, when told, would have enhanced Sir Thomas’s consequence in 
the eyes of the company. 

Nor could Timothy, the waiter—a genius possessed of all the easy 
inquisitive impudence of the brotherhood—throw any light upon our 
friend’s movements, beyond that he seemed very busy, whenever he 
went into the room, with compasses and pencils and tracing-paper, 
which, being communicated from one person to another, at length re- 
solved itself into a very plausible story—namely, that he was aide-de- 
camp to Sir John Burgoyne, the inspector-general of fortifications, and 
was down on a secret mission from the government. Some said Sir 
John was coming too. This idea seemed to receive confirmation from 
Sir Thomas Trout, who, being questioned about it, replied, with a solemn 
shake of the head, that he was “not at liberty to mention.”’ The in- 
terest greatly increased with the mystery. It became all-absorbing. 

Next day brought partial relief. ‘Towards noon the great man was seen 
sauntering along, cigar in mouth, staring idly at horses and carriages, and 
into shop-windows, giving both ladies and gentlemen ample opportunity 
of looking him over—a privilege that he seemed equally disposed to avail 
himself of. 

We mt candidly admit that there was a difference of opinion with 

to his looks ; but what young gentleman ever appeared on the 
of public life without raising adverse opinions as to his appearance? 
It does not, however, always follow, that because young ladies proclaim 
a man a fright, an object, or a horror, that they really think so. The 
have a useful way of running men down, in hopes of preventing eac 
other entering for them. 

As praise, however, is always more agreeable to a well-di Bra- 
mah pen than censure, we may commence by stating that both the Miss 
pee ae and their mamma thought him very handsome. They ad- 

the rich jet-black luxuriance of his hair, also the stiff in curl 
of his regular all-round-the-chin whiskers, above all, his beautiful billy- 
goat imperial. Their sagacious eyes, too, detected in the deep-blue out- 
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line of the upper lip, where the dear moustaches had recently been. They 
thought him very, very handsome; and miss it was who christened him 
“Wi the Conqueror!” 

The Miss Trypperleys, too, thought him good-looking—rather more 
colour, perhaps, than was strictly aristocratic, but that looked as if he kept 
better hours than the generality of young men, and as if that “ filthy 
smoking” didn’t disagree with him as it did with many. 

The Miss D'Oleys thought he would have been better if he had been 
a little taller, though, to be sure, he would look different in uniform; and 
wondered whether he was in the lights or the heavies, or the artillery or 
what. The Miss Bowerbanks, too, liked his looks ; and the Softeners 
were as enamoured of him as the Sheepshanks. Mrs. Flummocks 
oo no opinion in ‘here priding herself upon her discretion ; she, 

owever, thought well of him in private. The Miss Sowerbys (oldish) 
couldn’t bear him; they thought they never saw such a great, staring, 
impudent, vulgar-looking fellow, and only wished they had a brother to 
horsewhip him; while the Conqueror had never looked at either of them. 
He furnished abundant conversation for the town that day. 

Meanwhile, the A.D.C. letters poured in apace; not a post arrived but 
some came, either “On her Majesty's Service,” or in the smaller form 
used by ordinary mortals; and the importance of the Conqueror’s mission 
swelled with the exclusiveness of his retirement. ‘Though many people 
called, all anxious for an interview, the unvarying answer was, “ Not at 
home,” though the waiter, on his cross-examination, could not but admit 
that our friend was up-stairs. Indeed, we may observe that the A.D.C. 
had completely overpowered the otherwise communicative waiter’s loqua- 
city, and from having nothing to tell, he assumed a sort of mysterious 
gravity that greatly assisted the A.D.C. interest. The Conqueror was 
so throaty and important, so peremptory in his orders, so stern in his 
censures, that Timothy, who is rather free and easy, given to the persi- 
Jlage of matrimony, pretending to get heiresses for young gentlemen, and 
so on, stood awed in his presence, and bowed lowly and reverentially 
before him. Moreover, as Timothy afterwards said, he thought the 
Conqueror was’ a gent, because he always took a glass of sherry before 
he began his port. But though the Conqueror evidently did not court— 
nay, rather seemed to avoid—society, he was not above conforming to the 

inary rules that regulate its dealings; and having got the fair Bloomer 
to sort his callers’ cards, and tell him where each lived, so that he might 
not go over the same ground twice, he shot meteor-like through the place, 
kenbohing at this door, ringing at that, putting in his pasteboard, “ Mr. 
William Heveland, A.D.C.,” but firmly resisting all the reiterated assur- 
ances of. both Johnnys and Janes that their mistresses or the young 
ladies were at home. 

“ Dear me, Mary !” exclaimed the Crusher, taking up the card, “ how 
stupid! Didn't I tell you we were at home !” 

Please, mum, the gen’l’man didn’t ask;” or “ Please, mum, I told him 
so, and he just gave me that.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me! It’s one of your stupid mistakes; you are the 

idest girl I ever saw in my life.” 

ot did the Conqueror make any exception in favour of the great Sir 
Thomas Trout, though the man of the coat of many colours insisted that 
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his master was at home to,4im—as if a special exception had been made 
in his favour. 

“Then, give him that,” said the Conqueror, presenting his card, and 
blowing a cloud of smoke right past the man’s face into the anti-tobac- 
conist major-general’s very eutrance-hall. 

This disgusted the great man. The ladies, however, are not so easily 
put off a scent as the men, and the preliminaries to an acquaintance being 
now accomplished, they proceeded to clench it with invitations to dine. 
Cards came pouring in from all quarters, some in envelopes, some open, 
some printed, some written, some embossed, some plain, requesting the 
honour of Mr. William Heveland’s company to dinner on Monday the 
10th, or Tuesday the 11th, or Wednesday the 12th, just as their larders 
or previous engagements favoured the speculation. 

The Crusher, thinking to steal a march on the rest, drew a short bill 
upon him for tea, which the Bloomer, who had firmly established herself 
in the A.D.C.’s confidence, had great pleasure in recommending him to 

ut in the fire, which he did accordingly. The rest of the cards he 
just bundled into his queer jacket-pocket, to answer at his leisure. 

One great beauty of a place like Droppingfall Wells—indeed, of all 
small places—is, that everybody knows what you are about. It isn’t like 
London, where you may die and be buried without your next-door neigh- 
bour being any the wiser; but at the Wells, all your in-comings and 
out-goings are watched and accurately noted—where you dine, who 
there is to meet you—nay, what you have for dinner—and you feel as if 
you didn’t stand quite alone in the world. 

Some people—generally those who take plenty of time themselves—are 
often desperately anxious to get answers to their invitations, and wonder 
others don’t answer—so idle not answering—what can they be about they 
don’t answer; and so it was on the present occasion. Our friend, not in- 
tending to accept of any of the invitations, just let them remain in his 
jacket-pocket, along with ‘her Majesty’s” and others, until it suited his 
convenience to have a general clearance; and as cards and crested notes 
still kept dropping in, he kept putting off and putting off till he had all 
the senders in a state of excitement. Great were the gatherings in the 
hall of the Turtle Doves, and numerous the whispering inquiries that 
were made of the Bloomer, if there was anything for Mrs. Softener or 
Mrs. Sheepshanks, or Mrs. Bowerbank ; and then if the Bloomer was 
quite sure Mr. Heveland had got a certain card or a certain note, or what- 
ever it was. Little satisfaction, however, was to be obtained from the 
Bloomer, who seemed rather to take pleasure in their mortification, and 
in increasing the mystery that enveloped our hero. 

All things, however, must have an end ; and on the fifth day, as the 
crowd was at the greatest, and Major-General Sir Thomas Trout was 
indulging in his usual ominous shakes of the head, and “‘ not-at-liberties- 
to-mention,” a stentorian voice, proceeding from a dog-cart, with the 
name, “JOHN GOLLERFIELD, FArMer, Harprye Hi.” behind, was 
heard roaring, 

“ Timotuy! Timorny! Timotuy!” drawing all eyes to the vehicle. 

In it was seated a little roundabout red-faced man, whose figure might 
have been drawn with a box of wafers—a red wafer for the face, a brown 
one for the body, four black ones for legs, and so on; the little man being 
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then in a terrible state of perturbation, appearing as well by the red 
wafer as by the white lather in which he had brought his rough-headed, 
curly-coated brown horse. 

imothy at length appearing, napkin, or rather duster in hand, the 
man of the dog-cart thus addressed him, speaking as before at the top of 
his voice, — 

“Ts Mr. Heavyland in?” 

*“‘Heavyland, Heavyland,” repeated Timothy, quickly; “no such 
gen’l’man here, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” roared the voice, confidently. 

‘‘There’s a Mr. Heveland here, sir—a Mr. Highland: sir—aide-de- 
camp to General Sir John Somebody,” thinking to flabbergaster Gollerfield 
with his greatness. 

“No! no!” roared the little man; ‘it’s Heavyland I want. I know 
he’s here. Had a letter from him yesterday, sayin’ he’d be at my place, 
Hardpye Hill, at ten o’clock this mornin’, and he’s never come.” 

It then struck Timothy that he had posted a letter headed ‘‘ On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” for Mr. Gollerfield, Hardpye-hill; and he began to 
think whether Heavyland and Heveland could be one and the same 

erson. 
a What sort of a lookin’ gen’l’man is he, please, sir?” asked Timothy. 

‘* Oh, a queer black-and-red-lookin’ beggar—all teeth and hair, like a 
rat-catcher’s dog,” replied Gollerfield, shaking with vexation. 

“ What is he, please, sir?” asked Timothy. 

“An Assistant DraInaGE CommissIONER!” roared Gollerfield. 
* Puts A.D.C. on his cards, like an ass. Promised to be at my house, 
Hardpye Hill, at ten this mornin’, to pass my drains, and he’s never come;” 
adding, “if he thinks to get three guineas out o’ me, he’s very much mis- 
taken.” 

If a hand-grenade had fallen among the assembled company, it could 
not have caused greater consternation than this proclamation. There 
was such shrugging of shoulders, such holdings of breath, such frownin 
from those who had invited our friend, and such giggling and laughing 
from those who had not; while the unfortunate Conqueror, who now came 
bounding down stairs three steps at a time to appease the choleric Goller- 
field, was regarded with very different eyes to what he had been before. 
However, there was no harm done, for on returning from Mr. Goller- 
field’s, who now carried him off in his dog-cart, he placed his invitations 
in the hands of the Bloomer, who speedily set all minds at rest by politely 
declining the whole of them. And such is the new history of William the 
Conqueror, much at Mr. Macaulay’s service, if he has any occasion for it. 

P.S.—It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. In the last number of 
the Droppingfall Wells Gazette, at the head of “ marriages,” is the fol- 
lowing: “On the 29th ult., at St. Mary’s Church, by the Rev. Simon 
Pure, assisted by the Rev. Arthur Loveloy: William Heveland, Esq., 
A.D.C., to Constantia, youngest surviving daughter of the late Michael 
Mendlove, Esq., of Droppingfall Wells. The lovely bride, who was dressed 
as @ Bloomer, was attended by six beautiful bridesmaids similarly at- 
tired.” 

Long live the happy couple! say we. 


July—vou, XCV. NO. CCCLXXIX. 
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“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT” IN ITALY.* 


Tue life of a newspaper correspondent, as may naturally be ours 
is one of alternate cloud and sunshine—one day basking in an Anda- 
lusian balcony, playing a rubber at the club on the off-nights of the Opera, 
being very musical when the handsome Prima Donna sings, and very 
light fantastic toeish when the lively Prima Ballerina dances ; another 
day roughing it over the Balkan, amid sleet and snow, or starving at the 
tail of an ill-conditioned army, and receiving bullets instead of bidlets-douz. 
So it was with “ Our Own” free, hearty, and clever correspondent of the 
Times, when suddenly ordered from gay Oporto to Genoa, and thence to 
where the progress of events might direct him. Oporto was a gay place 
at that time, the English squadron was in the Tagus, and “ Our Own” 
acted as cicerone to the merry-hearted lieutenants in the coulisses. 


On one occasion the gayest and most true-hearted of those thoughtless souls, 
who had been long ogling from his stall the pretty Milanese who then led the 
ballet, was determined to essay a grand effort at making her acquaintance, and 
imagining that an Italian knew as little of French, as he, an Englishman, did, 
whilst the sylphide was taking the usual canter before the race commenced, he 
advanced, a ee hat in hand, with all the lustre of new epaulettes and of full 
uniform, and addressed her :-—‘ Mademoiselle! parlez-vous Frangais?” “ Oui, 
monsieur! & votre service,” said the lady, reining up at the same time, and 
throwing out the left leg at an angle of forty-five from its fellow, as she under- 
took a new pose, and laid the whole weight of her person on the right foot, the 
left being still suspended. ‘ Hang it! I’m done,” was the gallant tar’s excla- 
aula, te not a word more of the French language had he in store; but 
seeing the pretty’ Milanese, as she turned her head, smile at his embarrassment, 
he took heart again, and with a drollery that was irresistible, laid hold of the 
suspended foot, and kissed the point of it, with all the ardour of three-and- 
twenty. At this moment the word “clear the stage” being given, in Por- 
tuguese, of which tongue he knew not a syllable, followed by the ring of 
“curtain up,” not heard by the danseuse, the drop-scene rose, and the whole 
house rang with repeated bursts of laughter, on discovering the Prima Balle- 
rina bent down as I have described, and the lieutenant of the Thunder Bomb 
kissing and fondling her little foot, or, as an Irishman near me said, “ By all 
that’s gracious, he is shaking hands with her big toe!” 

It was hard to tear oneself from so much gaiety, but there was no 
alternative, and wiping his eyes from the imaginative tears that dimmed 
them, “ Our Own” stepped on board the mail steamer to Gibraltar ; and, 
after a little carousing with the rock-scorpions, and an earnest and serious 
recommendation of an additional basin or wet-dock, sailed for Genoa in a 
French steamer, and, after touching at nigh a dozen interesting spots, 
and tasting the sweets of the Gulf of Lyons, he landed at the City of 
Palaces on the 25th of February, 1848. This was at the time when the 
long-concealed detestation of Austria was openly avowed at Milan, and 
in all the great cities of the Lombardo-Venetian may Yee but “ Our 
Own” tells us at the onset, that the rural population did not participate 
in this feeling, and on the contrary, were attached to Austrian dominion; 
for under the system that then prevailed, the occupier of the land paid no 


* The Personal Adventures of “ Our Own Correspondent” in Italy. Showing 
how an active a can find quarters when other men lie in the 
fields; good dinners whilst many are half starved; and good wine, though the 
king’s staff be reduced to half rations. By Michael Burke Honan. 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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direct taxes whatever, and enjoyed perfect independence. Hence it was 
that the Austrians were always well supplied during the war, while the 
patriots were starving. It shows what may be done by good government, 
to reconcile a people even toa foreign yoke; for the political aberrations 
of the more vicious masses, or great urban populations—men who after- 
wards attempted to murder King Charles Albert—ought to have no 
more political importance attached to them than to any common street 
row or riot. 

As to Radetzky, knowing the Milanese aw fond, he allowed them to 
play their fantastic tricks, whilst he, aware of all that was passing in 

iedmont, kept his attention fixed on the proceedings of Charles Albert, 
convinced that from that “ treacherous monarch” alone danger was to 
be apprehended ; and it was before the Piedmontese, and not the Milanese, 
“ Our Own” informs us, that the field-marshal retired, to take up a position 
from whence he could best receive reinforcements and carry on war with 
the greatest chances of success, or almost certain success—for the resolute 
old general said he would be back to collect the annual tax at Milan, and 
he kept his word. 

* Our Own” describes the scenes enacted at this time at Genoa and 
Turin as especially amusing. Nothing but drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, national guards marching, Calabrese hats, and all the bustle of 
citizen-soldiers, who, like children who buy penny whistles at a fair, are 
never tired of puffing, blowing, strutting, and playing the hero on a small 
scale. ‘* Our Own,” who never ceases to abuse Charles Albert for his 
treachery and ambition, nor to detract from his merits as a general, yet 
acknowledges, that after the events at Paris, a foreign war was the only 
means of avoiding anarchy at home; and he avers, in opposition to the 
long and elaborate condemnation of English policy, penned by the Aus- 
trian minister, Ficquelmont, that Mr. Abercrombie never ceased to lay 
before the Sardinian king and cabinet the bad consequences of so unjust 
a war. In proof of this he relates the following anecdote : 

On the night of the day on which the king and council determined on this 
great act of folly, and the Count Balbo announced it from the balcony of the 
palace, to the thousands that filled the great square, that personage, fatigued by 
the labours of the afternoon, retired at an early hour to bed, There he received 
the visit of our minister, who inquired, with real or assumed alarm, if it were 
true that the king had, without any pretext whatever, declared war against 
Austria,and on M. Balbo admitting that such was the truth, and attempting 
to excuse it on many grounds, particularly that of the proclamation of a re- 

ablic at home not being otherwise avoidable, and then hinting that he was 
atigued beyond his physical force, and that he desired repose, the conversation 
closed by Mr. Abercrombie saying, in his grave and solemn manner, “ Good 
night, Count Balbo, steep rr you cAN.” | 


“ Lord have mercy on me!” he adds, a little further on; “ how the 
broad swords did clank upon the floor! how the long feathers of the 
Calabrese hats did reach the ceiling and obscure the gas! how ’prentice 
boys tore ladies’ dresses with their spurs! and how whiskers and mus- 
tachoes grew to an enormous length! Can I forget the Amazons who 
exhibited their well or ill turned shapes, in dresses imitated from the 
French vivandiére, and how particular ribands were used, so as to suit 
the complexion of each fair warrior-dame?” The word “ fair” used so 
" hastily in the last sentence, is recalled in a query made a little further 
on. ‘“ Why is iy that, in all publie displays, only the fat and 4! °° 
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specimens of womankind take a part, and that the youthful fair invariably 
avoid them? I have seen heroines enough in every part of the globe 
where civil war has existed, and I never knew one wa had the slightest 
claims to being called good-looking.” A certain marchioness, who was at 
the head of the patriotic demonstrations at Genoa, appears to have been 
an exception to this rule, for she is described as one of the handsomest 
women * Our Own” ever saw. 

The news of the revolution at Milan carried “ Our Own” to the Lom- 
bard capital, which, after some detention at Novarra, he reached a few 
days after the city had been evacuated by the Austrians. The account 
of his first pilgrimage through the streets is highly picturesque : 


By this time the moon had risen, and the effect her rays produced was most 
extraordinary, as they only lighted the tops of the barricades, whilst the inter- 
mediate space was left in darkness visible. No lamps or torches were permitted 
by the guardians of the night, for what reason I cannot now recollect ; and as 
the strictest silence was maintained, the pass-word being asked and given ina 
whisper, the whole was attended with an air of mystery of the most impressive 
nature. The barricades were not more than ten yards apart, a passage being 
made to admit one man only at atime on the right-hand side; so that toa 
oo conducted through them, without a single word\ above one’s breath 

ing spoken, it appeared as if he were led within the wards of an interminable 
prison, to some place beyond the usual haunts of man. 

The effect was made still more singular by no person being allowed to loiter 
in any of those subdivisions, the sentinel who guarded them being concealed in 
the projecting shadow of the high wall, and not an indication of life being given 
until you touched the point of communication. The officer charged to conduct 
me, who headed our little party, gave the word to some persons at first invi- 
sible to us, but no sooner did we reach a particular spot, than one or two armed 
men rose up, as if by magic, and, after receiving our “ pochi giorni,’ sent us on 
with the solemn warning of ‘ adagio, silenzio.” 

The barricades were made up of every possible material, large stones, wide 
flagging, being combined with sofas, gentlemen's carriages, and other objects of 
luxury, drawn from the neighbouring palaces. Carriages were particular] 
acceptable, as they formed most comfortable sentry-boxes ; and 1 was ave 4 
amused on seeing two lads of not more than sixteen years of age, sons of the 
Marquis of ——, retiring to their father’s last London-built chariot, after 
having given me the usual “adagio.” 


It was, indeed, a solemn thing to walk through such a labyrinth in 
the darkness of the night, the moon’s rays only touching the top of each 
barricade, not a word being permitted save the whispered “ adagio,” and 
no sign of life being given but on the spot where the concealed sentinels 
were placed. 

And now we must, at the risk of betraying Mr. Michael Burke 
Honan’s “ published” confidences, make a long extract to show one of 
the many strange sources from whence newspaper correspondents derive 
all that valuable and trustworthy information which “ Our Own” tells us, 
over and over again, causes ministers to turn pale, kings to shake, cabinets 
to fall, and even influences the destinies of nations. 


a. I once fancied, was rather partial to “Our Own Correspondent,” 
and when she sung the music of Bellini, lisped in broken English the melodies 
of my native land, or charmed all by a sweet French romance, I took into my 
head, fool as I then was, that I was very high in her good graces. 

Time, with the aid of a captain of oageees, as handsome as I am ill-looking, 
convinced me, one bright day, that I made a great mistake; and the deli- 


tate creatuse seeing that my eyes were opened, offered me her friendship in 
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lieu of her heart: I accepted the gift, consoling myself with the reflection, that 
all the women cannot be taken with the same person, and that if I had been 
M. Mantilini, I might have had two or three “ demed fine duchesses demnably 
in love with me.” 

Since that period the divine girl has given me various proofs of her attach- 
ment—to the captain, now a colonel; but whenever we meet, we are the 
warmest friends, and I have the honour to be in her complete confidence no 
doubt as much as she is—not in mine. She was once a tender flower, with the 
rose and the lily so artfully blended on her soft cheek, that it was difficult to 
say which claimed the preference, accompanied by “ eyes of blue and braids of 
gold ;” but Angela has now grown a little out of shape, and as some thirty- 
five summers have matured her bloom, she is fast settling down into a reason- 
able woman, and to me she is more attractive than before. Therefore it is, 
whenever I arrive in the city where she is engaged—of course you guess she is 
a prima donna—I pay her an early visit, and at all hours not devoted to 
business, I am at her side. 

On the third day of my appearance at the Corso, I embraced, as an elderly 
gentleman should, the object of my former passion, and told her as many false- 
hoods as I could for the first half-hour accumulate, on the increasing beauty of 
her person, and the irresistible attraction of her languishing eye. Angela 
heart me with delight, for she was touching on the grateful age, and she almost 
hinted, in return for my astounding impudence, that she regretted the pre- 
ference she had given to the captain, and made me understand, that promotion 
in his profession had not improved his temper or good looks. She then opened 
the piano and warbled some of those strains which entrance the world, next 
she saluted me on both cheeks, and lastly we sat down to talk over old times, 
and present days, and wondered at the good fortune that had brought such sin- 
cere friends so often together, at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Paris, Vienna, and Milan. 

“Dearest Angela, tell me,” said I, “ why is your piano so near the window ; 
and to what use are these two baskets full of paving-stones to be devoted ?” 

“Caro ‘Our Own,’ the piano was to be launched on the heads of the first 
body of Croats that passed, and the paving-stones were to be flung after them, 
as they retired.” 

“ You are then a republican, dearest Angela ?” 

“ No, caro, only a liberal enragée.” 

“ You are very rich, I presume ?” 

“ No, friend of my soul, quite the reverse.” 

“ You have many engagements, no doubt ?” 

“Not one, carissimo. The Scala, the Fenice, the Pergola, and San Carlo 
are all closed, and as long as the revolution lasts, there is no chance of a 
scrittura.” 

“ But, carissima, where is your common sense? Don’t you see you are 
destroying your income by taking part in this movement? What is it to you 
who governs, if the opera be well attended ; and think you it is the mob who 

ays the immense sum you are yearly in the habit of receiving ?” 

4 ‘“« Friend of my soul, say all that again, for a new light is breaking in on me.” 

“Why, Angela, is it not evident that the opera and music are luxuries 
which the rich only can support, and that if you plunge the country into revo- 
lution, the theatres must all be closed ?” 

“Oh! carissimo, you plant daggers in my heart. Here, Maria (to her maid) 
assist the signore in putting the piano in its own place, and have all these paving- 
stones removed without delay.” 

“ Bravissima! Angela, you are a dear creature, and pray don’t forget to let 
me know, if anything should happen the colonel.” 

Angela had played her part in the glorious four days, and as her house was 
near the Duomo, she ran many risks from the fire of the sharp-shooters sta- 
tioned by Radetzky on the roof. To woman all excitement is acceptable, and 

‘ when the first scene of panic was mastered, she enjoyed the fun, mingling in 
the common danger, and rushing to the points where the heat of battle raged. 
From her lips { had the most graphic account of what passed, and half my 
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first letters were made up of these descriptions. With her I traced 
the creation of the principal barricades, and joined the i ae 
tenia cntinted Sen trny Som the centre of the town. Guided her, 
exam the bastions and approaches to the castle, and came to understand 
the simple tactics on which the valiant citizens fought. She explained how 
the Porta Tosa was won, and the Austrian line cut in two; in what manner 
access to the country was obtained through subterraneous passages ; and dwelt 
with minute detail on the heroic acts of courage she had seen performed by 
the brave youth of Milan. 

Such a cicerone was invaluable, and I only regret I have not so charming a 

jioneer to precede me in all my expeditions, and so lovely an authority to col- 
ect materials “pour servir d histoire.” These, indeed, were pleasant days, 
and Angela, having nothing else to do, seemed inclined to reconsider her 
former rejection of my suit, but a confounded tenor from Naples, one of 
Madame iojoso’s three hundred Crociati, appeared, and for a second.time 
my nose was put out of joint. 

“ Our Own,” although carried away for a time by the enthusiasm that 
surrounded him, still did not fail soon to imbibe ideas of instability and 
of the weak foundation on which Italian liberty rested. He found the 
Provisional Government, which had usurped the place of the council of 
war, to be full of pride, ignorance, and vanity, taking credit to itself for 
having succeeded in a revolt which it had in vain secretly endeavoured 
to suppress, and more anxious to win the favour of Charles Albert than 
to complete the victory the people had begun so well. Still, for a time, 
‘Our Own” was carried away by the stream. 


The gentry of Milan, with the exception of the republican party, were fully 
as indolent and vainglorious as the Provisional Government, and I must own 
to my shame, I was completely deluded by them. As I had a very large 
acquaintance, and visited every night in one family or another, hearing the 
same energetic language in all,—father and husband declaring they would not 
survive the return of the hated Tedeschi; and mothers and wives asserting, 
that if the city were again to fall into Radetzky’s hands, they would rush to 
the Duomo with their children, jewels, and most precious effects, and, setting 
fire to the building, perish all together. 

I believed they spoke the truth, and I said so in my correspondence. The 
hatred to German rule was undoubted, and the same animosity prevailed in 
every class of society, but the rest was all an empty boast; and when the 
Austrians did return, not a single victim appeared—no funeral pile was lighted 
—and the Duomo remained untouched and untenanted by their ashes. 

Old English residents were deluded as well as the correspondent of the 
Times ; and they too were impressed with a profound conviction of the good 
faith of these devoted patriots. Judging from outward appearances, there was 
no cause of suspicion; and who could doubt the professions of the people 
when he saw men preparing for the campaign, and found women andy 
children, of every rank, occupied day and night, manufacturing cartridges and 
making lint? e latter was a harmless employment, but the former made all 
visitors after sunset not a little nervous. 

Only imagine a large basket or bow] full of gunpowder, placed on a work- 
table, close to a lamp or wax-light, and one, two, or half a dozen ladies sitting 
round the table, filling the paper models furnished for the purpose, and con- 
ceive your horror in reflecting what must be the consequence if a spark from 
the lamp or the candle fell into the magazine. The ladies were totally uncon- 
scious of the danger, or rather they were pleased with the excitement its close 
vicinity created ; and every now and then one of the wildest would place her 
portion of the work, by way of bravado, near the light. 


As long as mi processions paraded the streets, and embroidered 
sind PAREN teem de Oundle oe ceobeebeone 
gressing most favourably. Regiments on paper were formed, and non- 
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isting battalions enrolled, but not a company was fit to take the field 
until a week after the termination of the campaign, when some 
hundred raw recruits ap on the borders of the Mincio. Even the 
Princess Belgiojoso’s three hundred crusaders lost their martial ardour on 
reaching the modern Capua, and turned fiddlers, singers, and impro- 
visatores! Te Deums were sung in the cathedral, and the foreign 
consuls joined the processions. “ a stupid fellow I was,” says “ Our 
Own,” “to mistake all this child-play for national enthusiasm! but others 
were humbu in the same manner, and actors and spectators were 
alike im on.” 

The main evil to the Italian cause, arising from all this folly, was, that 
whilst all this nonsense was going on at Milan, Radetzky was conducting 
his retreat in a masterly manner. Charles Albert, having thrown off the 
mask, instead of pouring all his force along the right bank of the Po, 
and getting before Radetzky to the Mincio, was, at the same time, fol- 
lowing the Austrian commander at a careful distance, leaving him to 
take up his positions undisturbed. There was, at the onset, no cordiality 
betwixt Piedmontese and Milanese. At the very opening of the war, 
each detested the other as much as the Austrians. ‘“ Our Own” relates, 
that when he joined Charles Albert, he wore a little Milanese derret, or 
cap, which béeame the rage on the Corso as soon as the town was free ; 
it was soon intimated to him at head-quarters that his doing so gave 
offence to the whole army, and the sooner he changed it the better. Of 
course, he lost no time in getting a white hat from Milan. 

“ Our Own’s” head-quarters during the campaign were at Valleggio, 
and as we intend to give some examples, in his own words, as to how 
“an active campaigner can find good quarters when other men lie in the 
fields,” we must premise that he had provided himself with a letter to 
Dr. Ercole, and then quote his own narrative. 


The communication being at length restored, I was allowed to pass, and in 
a short time found myself on the height leading to the destined quarter of 
Valleggio, and in a few minutes I was in the street looking out for a lodging, 
and offering silver and gold for a night’s shelter. In vain I applied to every 
house ; in vain I implored the podestd or mayor ; in vain I —s it the paroco, 
or parish priest, even for three chairs and a bolster; nothing of the kind was 
to be obtained, and retreat and defeat were present to my mind. The doctor 
to whom I had been addressed was in the country visiting his patients, and it 
would seem that men and gods conspired against me. 

At that time speaking very indifferent Italian, I made no way in the shape 
of conciliation, and nothing like a good Samaritan appeared in any street. At 
length, as the day was drawing to a close, Z/ medico Ercole arrived, and as he 
spoke French, I made him clearly understand the full extent of my embarrass- 
ment. I kept the object of my visit in the background, as well as the proba- 
bility of fixing my head-quarters in that vicinity, and made the whole burden 
of my lament one or two nights’ lodging. 

e doctor had the kindness to search among the persons having usual] 
Boke 4 to let, but in all the same answer was given, and I began to thin 
of retiring on Volta or Dezanzano. At last Ercole exclaimed, “Let us see 
what my brother's wife can do ;” and the phrase, “a brother’s wife,” sounding 
well in all languages, I gladly complied with the suggestion, and in an instant 
we were before the best house in the village. 

Donna Lucia did not hesitate in offering a bed for one night only, as the 
officer to which it belonged, by right of billet, was that day absent, and I lost 
no time in transporting bag and baggage, having made up my mind not to leave 
a admirable quarters, as long as the army remained within ten miles of the 

incio. 
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“ It's all very fine, Donna Lucia,” said I to myself, in the spirit of a true 
campaigner, “opening your house for one night only; but if there be blarney 
onan Irishman’s tongue, or the least taste in life of softness in your heart, it 
is neither this week nor the next that I mean to take my leave. - Have I not,” 
I continued to ap “avery pretty young Italian to deal with, and if soft 
sawder fail, cannot a very bad cow/d confine me to my room, and opening the 
war with a Napoleon fee, make it the doctor's interest to retain me? Human 
nature is the same at Valleggio as at Folkestone, and why should not honest 
Mike’s lesson be put into practice bere ?” 

I took care, in the first place, not to alarm Donna Lucia’s housewifery by 
any demands on her hospitality, or her domestic time. I sent in a small ep 
and some wax-lights, dined at the Albergo, and passed up and down stairs wit 
a velvet step, though I had nearly six feet height and fourteen stone weiglit to 
carry. The result was, that when I met the signore and the signora next day 
in the passage, | was most kindly received by both, and the only complaints 
they made were, that I did not avail myself more fully of the accommodation 
of the house, and give more freely orders to their servant. 

Of course I re lied in the most courteous terms, after which Don Pietro 
made me a low bow, and I remained alone with the signora. Now or never 
was the battle to be fought, and so thanking Donna Lucia for her hospitality, 
I made believe to take a final leave ; but it is not every day in the year that 
wild Irishmen are seen on the banks of the Mincio, oi? fer charming hostess 
would not let me depart without cbtaining some information about foreign parts. 

“ Where was I born ?” 

“ In Ireland.” 

“ Of what religion ?” 

“A Roman Catholic, of course.” 

“You are then a Christian ?” 

“ An ugly man, but a good Christian.” 

“ Did you know the great O'Connell ?” 

“Did i not? he was my first cousin.” 

“ BE” vero?” 

“ Verissimo.” 

*Oh! what a blessing it is to have a cousin of the great O’Connell under 
our roof!” 

A low bow on my part, and an eulogy of the character of the Agitator, in 
which I exhausted my power of rhetoric, and all the Italian I possessed ; after 
which Donna Lucia continued : 

“ He was a great man, an honest patriot, and a true Christian. He died at 
Genoa. It was in Italy he breathed his last sigh. How I love his memory! 
What can we do to show respect for his great name, or to do honour to his 
cousin ?” 

“ Our Own” again affecting to bid adieu: 

“ Adieu, Donna Lucia, eternal thanks for your kind hospitality; I must 
look out for a bed in the village, as I have business that detains me some days, 
and I cannot leave until I see the king.” . 

“No, signore, no; your bed is here: when the officer returns, we will find 
him other quarters, but the cousin of the great patriot shall not leave our 
house. Oh! Don Pietro,” to her husband, now returned, “only think, this 
gentleman is an Irishman, a Christian, and a cousin of O’Connell’s.” 

“Of the great O'Connell? give me your hand, signore ; 1 am truly glad to 
see you, contentissimo,” 

“ He wants to leave ns, Don Pietro, but I say no; the cousin of the illus- 
trious Hibernian must remain here.” 

“Certainly, my dear wife: you will do us that honour, signore ?” 

“ If I do not derange you.” 

“We loved him whilst he lived ; we cherish his memory now; one of his 
blood is dear to us.” : 

‘You overpower me; I thank you in the name of his family and of my 
country ; you affect me almost to tears.” 





It was thus I won my battle of the Mincio, and it was thus I established 
uarters which served me to the last day of the campaign. Of course the 
reader is angry, and the would-be fine gentleman is indignant ; but the person 
who writes a personal narrative must tell the whole truth, and as no great man 
is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, a seeker for adventures, like myself, must not 
be over nice in explaining how he contrived, whilst others had neither bed nor 
board, to find a good roof over his head, a clean bed, and abundance of good 
cheer every day during the campaign. 

It is needless to repeat the oft narrated stories of the affairs of 
Pastrengo, Santa Lucia, Peschiera, Curtatone, Goito, Alpo, Rivoli, 
Somma Campagna, and Custoza; according to our uncompromising cor- 
respondent, every engagement, however unimportant, or however serious, 
only served to show the utter incapacity or imbecility of Charles Albert. 
Even the Duke of Savoy himself said, “ Vest ce pas, Monsieur Honan, 
nous sommes mal menés.” For “ our own” part, we get distrustful of so 
much and such oft-repeated detraction. There was no doubt of Charles 
Albert’s courage, although he may not have been gifted with great mili- 
tary genius ; but he could scarcely have always done precisely that which 
was wrong. Most likely his opponents made things so; at all events, we 
have seen too often in “our own” times the presumed incompetency of 
the commander made the loophole for the cowardice of an army. ‘Our 
Own” exhibits more practical wisdom in an asseveration of another order : 

If Charles Albert had taken the same precautions to provide quarters and 
food for his gallant troops, as I did for myself, or if the Provisional Government 
of Milan had sent beef and mutton instead of varnished boots to the Mincio 
side, the war would have been successful. 

I never wanted a bed, a breakfast, a dinner, during the whole campaign, and 
as I bore up against more fatigue than would have killed any ordinary man, how, 
in the name of common sense, could [ have got through my work unless health 
was maintained by creature comforts ? 

If the Italian kitchen be bad even in every large city from Milan down to 
Naples, you may imagine how execrable it was at our village restaurant. I 
found, however, that Angela was perfect in the management of a cofeletta di 
vitello a la Milanese, and that was a constant and ever-grateful p/at. 

First take your cutlet, and beat it well with the flat side of the cleaver, or with 
a rolling-pin ; beat it for at least five minutes ; then, having thrown a quantity 
of butter, eggs, and flour, into a frying-pan, when the mixture is hissing hot, 
fling your cutlet in, and there let it stew. 

The mixture penetrates to the core, and is imbibed in every part ; and when 
the dish is laid steaming before you, your olfactory sense is refreshed, and your 

alate is delighted with veal, not insipid like “ young child,” as veal generally 
is, but with a morsel moist with odoriferous juices, having the same relation to 
an ordinary chop, as buttered toast at Christmas time has to dry hard bread, or 
a well larded woodcock served at the Trois Fréres to a red-legged partridge 
roasted to the fibre in Spain. 

I have since that period travelled much in Italy, but even in the most 
wretched inn this dish is well cooked—not so nicely to be sure as Angela did 
it for her caro Inglese, but quite well enough to please a hungry man. 

We had daily several hundred persons demanding dinners from my fair 
friends, but not half the number were ever supplied. Angela barred the 
kitchen door, and made one of her adorers keep guard with the poker and 
drive off the hungry customers ; but an exception was made in my favour, and 
the subito and presto were regularly heard. 

Sweet goddess of fried chops and melted butter, who could imagine that a 
man who loved half the prima donnas in Europe, should have descended to 
the kitchen and sighed to you? Who could believe that exactly the same 
arts, ‘and same flattering words, that won—like Mr. Dickens's hero—so many 
demmed fine duchesses, should have been expended on an wnctuons cook ? 
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But you will not believe me, dear madam, that human nature is still the 
same—above stairs and below, in the drawing-room as in the dairy—and that 
the mistress and the maid are won in the same manner. To be sure my reward 
was merely a Milanese cutlet, but the means are tlie same, though the end pro- 
posed may be very different. 

So much for a receipt which we shall certainly put in practice, and 
shall christen Cotelette a la Honan Custoza. During the whole of this 
campaign of skirmishers, “Our Own” continued to enjoy, with an occasional 
excursion into the field of turmoil, all the comforts of Valleggio, the 

ip of the camp, sometimes strange visitors, among whom most 

notorious were some English Amazons, and, above all, delightful al fresco 

soirées with Donna Lucia, her beautiful children, “ hang) ty Maria” and 
w 


“tender Julia,” and certain aides-de-camp, among whom the finest- 
hearted, best- and greatest dare-devil was an English officer of 
the Piedmontese , 


Characters of more doubtful respectability, both male and female, also 
sometimes visited the town of Bacchi and Bambini; among the latter 
the ox-eyed Juno, as “Our Own” designates a beautiful silent and 
mysterious lady; and among the former, a gentleman ever in search of a 


younger brother. 

I met a person at Valleggio, who more than once crossed my path under 
circumstances that I fear excited strong doubt in my mind that he was nothing 
better than a spy, though he might have been in aly the character which he 
affected. 

During the last civil war at Oporto, this same Belgian called on me, saying 
he understood I had some influence with the Junta, and praying my assistance 
to trace out a younger brother, who, in a feigned name, he had reason to be- 
me on account of differences with his family, had enlisted as a common 
soldier. 

I gave him all the aid in my power, and the minister of war, and his secre- 
taries, went over the muster-roll of the whole forces, and allowed him to go 
through the several barracks and inspect the men. No brother, however, was , 
found, and, as I now suspect, no runaway of the name existed. 

I found the same gentleman playing same game in the bureaux of Mar- 
shal Saldanha at Lisbon, when = Maria was in the ascendancy, but the 
brother was not forthcoming, though his relative searched for him in every 
eo knapsack. 

What was my astonishment to meet him once more at Valleggio, going from 
general to general, from aide-de-camp to aide-de-camp, like Peter Schlemil in 
search of his lost shadow. 

“ What, sir,” said I one day, in presence of the quartermaster-general, “have 
you not yet found that scion of your race, whom you looked for in the rival 
armies of the Junta and Donna Maria? Pray, sir, let us have his precise 
signalement.” 

The Belgian returned that night to Milan, and I resumed active operations. 

At last the reverses at Custoza drove “ Our Own” from the scene of so 
many pleasing adventures, and after seeing Donna Lucia and her chil- 
dren into a carriage, and “receiving the sighs of the good Angela, the 
young cook at the Trattoria,” he betook himself, with a wonderful degree 
of ion under the circumstances, to Dezanzano, with a balcony 
over lake, stewed eels, fried eels, boiled eels, trout in abundance, 
cotelettes @ la Honan Custoza, and capital bordeaux: Well may he 
sometimes linger for a few sombre pages over the fatigues and privations 
of a newspaper ! 

_ The rapid advance of the Austrians, however, drove him quickly from 
inns, eels, and bordeaux, first to Brescia, and then to Cremona, where he 


















was reduced to carrying on the retreat, harnessed to a wheelbarrow, 
singing snatches of Irish songs on the way. Well may he, under such 
reverses, exclaim : 


Oh, you colossal Times,oh, you wonder of the age, you miracle of invention, 


what would you have said, if you had seen your “Own Correspondent” har-’ 


nessed to a wheelbarrow, and navigating his precious load over the rocks and 
stones of the dry bed of a mountain torrent? And you, who read the Times, 
you ministers of state who tremble at its dictum, you members of parliament 
who gain immortal fame only through its columns, what would you have said 
on knowing that the pen whose account of the campaign gave the only infor- 
mation then to be depended on, was performing the duty of a dray-horse ? 


At Plaisance ‘“ Our Own” was taken for a spy, was mobbed, and for a 
moment his life was in danger; but his usual good luck, or rather quick- 
ness, saved him, and he was let off as a “‘spy” on the right side. We 
have given one or two examples as to how “ Our Own” got good dinners 
whilst many were half-starved, and good wine, though the king’s staff 
were reduced to half rations. We must now give an example as to how 
he obtained a bed, and that on more than one occasion, when others had 
to sleep in the streets. This was at Codogno—the city of cheeses. 


I had no difficulty in finding enough to eat and a glass of wine, but where 
was a bed to be had ? as the quartermaster-general had secured every lodging 
at the hotels and private houses, and I met only refusal wherever I applied. 

Resolved, however, to sleep under a good roof, and have a place where I 
could in quiet prepare my correspondence, I formed a little plan, and calling 
the coachman to my aid, gave him orders to walk his horse slowly on the 
right hand of the High-street, and, wherever I stopped, and gave a certain 
signal, to unload the carriage without further orders, as well as to carry the 
luggage up-stairs. If nothing occurred on that side of the street, he was to 
Cross over to the left, and repeat the same maneuvre. 

The plain truth is, my dear madam, I have long since made up my mind, 
that the only true friends we have in the world are the women-kind ; and I 
never was in a difficulty during the long course of my operations, without ap- 
plying to that unfailing source of Ban a and consolation, and, | may say, 
without being once disappointed. 

I was now bound on discovering a suitable subject on which I might operate ; 
one not too young, for what favour could a man of my years expect from 
youth and beauty ?—and not too old, for the old are generally cross and 
spiteful, and such were not the materials from which I could spin a good 
mattress and a moderate supply of clean linen. I sought for a buxom, tidy 
widow, or wife, about thirty-five or forty, for that is the grateful age, with blue 
eyes if possible, a sweet smile, and a general ensemble of good-nature. 

I went down the High-street at one side, and up the same street on the 
other, without finding anything that suited my book, though I looked sharply 
at every daughter of Eve I saw within each shop-door ; and I was sorely beset 
with doubt. I repeated, however, the manceuvre, and I had not gone many 
yards on the second turn, when I beheld a full and portly dame, chatti 
with “44 husband, and playing with her child, who was the very object 
sou r. 

e was at least eight-and-thirty, but she miglit pass for five years less ; she 
had mild blue eyes, fair hair, soft skin, and a rosebud complexion, with lips 
like two cherries, and a general expression of goodness that won my heart 
at once. Her husband was a well-favoured cheese-making soul, about fifty, 
with a look of curds-and-whey, which showed that whatever the fair dame said 
was law to him. 

Stopping the carriage, and giving a hint to the driver to be on the alert, I 
jumped out, and with much respect, and a certain easy frankness, walked into 
the shop, pushing the half door gently before me, with the air of a friend who 
knew the ways of the house. 
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* Ah, madam,” said I, taking off my hat, and making a low bow, “ what 
beautiful eyes you have! I am sure that such fine eyes indicate a good 
heart. Is it not so, Signor Marito ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said “curds-and-whey,” all taken aback, “ my wife has, you 
see, most expressive eyes, and I can answer for the excellence of her heart. 

“TI thought 80, caro signore, and for that reason only I address myself to 
her, and to you.” 

The wife blushed and seemed uneasy, but I saw at a glance that she was 
not displeased—what woman at forty ever is, when the compliment to her 
person is well applied ?—and she said, 

“ We have little in our power, Mr. Stranger, to offer ; but what can we do 
for you ?” 

“The fact is, cara signora, I am a stranger in Codogno; I know not where 
to lay my head this night, as all the inns and lodging-houses are occupied by 
the army, and unless you consent to take me in, like a good Samaritan, as 
you are, and give me a bed, a sofa, or let me sleep on the floor, I must lie in 
the fields, and perish with cold.” 

I saw looks interchanged between husband and wife. His said “ No ;” hers 
said ** Yes ;” so that, taking the matter as settled, in one second I gave the 
signal agreed on to the coachman; in one minute the luggage was on the 
shop-floor, and in another twinkling of an eye, with a few caros and caras, it 
was going up the staircase to an excellent chamber, with a most comfortable bed. 

I ays often wondered since at the coolness and courage which [ assumed 
on this occasion, and the effrontery it required to take a man’s house b 
storm ;—but who will sleep in the streets if he can get a bed; and is not soft 
sawder as ready change as coined tin? This I consider to have been my 
cheval de bataille—my masterpiece, my capo d’opera. Who but myself would 
have arrived in a town close on nightfall, without knowing a single person 
in it, with every bed taken by royal orders, and have still found a most com- 
fortable home, and, as the result proved, a hearty welcome ? 


‘“¢ Our Own” practised precisely the same device at Lodi, passing up the 
streets on the left hand, and down on the right, till he could meet a face 
that pleased him, and with the same success, only that in this instance he 
had a frail wife and a jealous husband to deal with. Here he stayed 
till “ Our Own Correspondent” was all that remained of the “ grand 
army ;” and at length, on the 4th of August, he re-entered Milan, only 
two days in advance of the victorious army. ‘Our Own” complains 
ww bs notwithstanding the boast in his title -page, of the slavery at- 
tendant upon newspaper life—of exposure, fatigue, and consequent early 
sickness and exhaustion. ‘“ Above all,” he says, “avoid the never-ending 
task of writing for a London newspaper, or of furnishing it with details 
of public events from the banks of the Elbe or the Vistula. Your pride 
and your pocket will be gratified, I admit; but what you gain in fame 
you lose in person, and the passing pride of a successful correspondence 
will be but poor compensation for disordered health and disjointed 
members.” And might not this be said of almost any pursuit in life 
demanding extraordinary exertion, either mental or physical? Has not 
o Our Own”’ had his rewards ?—his dinners and his flixtations his ob- 
tening an English lady with 30,0007. for a Piedmontese officer, thrice 
refused, by writing up his gallantry ; his conferring fame on members of 
Parliament, and making ministers of state tremble! If “Our Own’’ is 
really so used up, we have only to express our hopes that his future cam- 
pai wr be limited to military promenades between the Trois Fréres 
and the Café de Paris. As it is, he has produced a brace of very 
amusing volumes, for which we thank him. 
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Or the many among whom “ Jane Eyre” made a sensation, not a few 

fessed themselves a little shocked. The author was so wayward, so 
i iesken so unconventional. The book was to be read gingerly, with 
caution, with suspicion ; it was evidently by some one not used, or will- 
ing, to run in harness of the old style—some one not cumbered with much 
serving to the prejudices, primnesses, and proprieties of genteel fiction as 
by law establish —some one not over punctilious. touching her p's and 
q8, not sedulously trained to mind her stops. The Sympson daughters, 
in “ Shirley,” are described as having penetrated the mystery of the 
abomination of desolation: and what was it? They had discovered that 
unutterable thing in the characteristic others eall Originality. The 
signs of this evil they were quick to recognise wherever developed—in 
look, word, or deed; whether they read it in the fresh, vigorous style of a 
book, or listened to it in unhackneyed, pure, expressive language :—~and 
then they shuddered and recoiled at what, being unintelligible, must be 
bad. Many are the Misses Sympson of our reading world. And while 
they felt the power of this new aspirant, they were half-disposed to taboo 
her on the score of this same SdeAvypa trys epnuwoews, Originality. “ Let 
it be denounced and chained up.” When Shirley Keeldar sang to the 
Misses Sympson, and gave dramatic expression to the ballad, and breathed 
feeling into the softness, and poured force around the passion—what could 
they 2 but look on her as quiet poultry might look on an egret, an ibis, 
or any other strange fowl. ‘ What made her sing so? They never sang 
so. Was it proper to sing with such expression, with such originality— 
so unlike a school-girl ? Decidedly not: it was strange; it was unusual. 
What was strange must be wrong; what was unusual must be improper.” 
Even so thought correct and exemplary officials of the spinster guild, 
when canvassing the peculiarities of Currer Bell. She was not one-sided 
enough for them: how to take her measure they knew not; how to define 
her was a problem undreamt of in their philosophy. With the ¢oga virthis 
she had put on a “ ditto-to-match” demeanour, quite puzzling to folks 


Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 


Especially was this antipathy in force at a time when she was the accre- 
dited author of that wild, wilful, and some think, wicked book, ‘*‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights”—written in a tone of such reckless defiance of ordinary 
canons of art. Now that she has expressly disclaimed the authorship of 
that nondescript tale, it may be easy for us to express our ex post facto 
opinion that there is no wih evidence of identity in the origin of the two 
works (“ Jane Eyre” and “ Wuthering Heights”) as to Justily the 
peremptory affirmative decision at which many arrived. Mr. Rochester 
is grim enough; but Heathcliff is positively unique in grimness—too ae: 
black, foul a blot to have ever dropped from Currer Bell's pen. e 
texture of his story is so abnormal, its warp so monstrous, its woof so 
grotesque, that it is almost a relief to know that Currer Bell did not, as 
we surmised she could not, perpetrate such a lusus nature. At the same 
time, there was sufficient resemblance in a certain general mode of ex- 
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pression, habit of fancy, and underlying current of thought, to warrant 
the conclusion that “ Wuthering Heights” was composed under the same 
roof as “ Jane Eyre”—that Ellis and Currer were close kinswomen, and 


had long taken sweet and sad and solemn counsel together, and together 
had studied | human nature a it lay, unshapely but characteris 
beside their sequestered northern homestea 

It has been said, that while Currer Bell has superiors in composition, 
in construction, in range of , in delicacy of conception, in felicity of 
execution, in width of grasp, in height and depth of thought, she has no 
living rival in the ty of imposing belief. Without subscribing un- 
conditionally to this, statement—for we think her sometimes unfortunate 
and unsuccessful in her attempts on our good-natured credulity—there 
can be no question as to the impressive effect of her earnest, realising 
manner. Those who scout her as forbidding and masculine, yet discover 
an inevitable spell in the hearty seriousness of her narrative. ‘‘ We feel 
her power,” they say, “though we do not like her.” “ Like me, forsooth !”’ 
we can suppose her to exclaim: “ as if I wrote to tickle your palates, or 
provide matter for your albums, or quotations for your love-letters. Be- 
cause I write a novel, am I to be herded with your Rosa Matildas ? Be- 
cause I please to write, must I write to please ? When you like me, it 
will be high time for my pen to stop. It is to tell you ings you like 
not, but wholesome for these times, that I use it at all. The true no- 
velist must have something of the seer, and be in advance of the age. 
Like the romancers of Belgravia and Tyburnia as fast as you please, like the 
silver-fork school ad libitum ; but I pray you have me excused. 
think me anxious to secure my bad book a place in your good books, you 
know not what manner of spirit I am of.” 

In many respects “ Shirley” is a more “ likeable” work than “ Jane 
Eyre,’ but it is correspondingly deficient in power and freshness. The 
more elaborate is the least effective, and lacks the ars celare artem which 
its predecessor possessed in so genial a way. ‘“ Jane Eyre” has been 
compared to the real spar, ares deposit which the ict of genius 
filters from life’s daily stream ; “ Shirley” to its companion, made to 
order, fair to look on, but wanting the internal crystal. 

The opening of “Jane Eyre” at once rivets thought and feeling. It 
will not let us go until we bless it for its truth—its pathetic truth to the 
thoughts and feelings of childhood. Chateaubriand has said, that children 
lose their features of resemblance only in losing their innocence, which 
is the same everywhere. This is true enough to ensure universal sym- 
pathy with details so instinct with fidelity as those of little Jane’s early 
trials at Gateshead Hall. The tutelage of an Aunt Reed, with all its 
hard restrictions, and heartless principles, and debasing motives, might 
well grind to dust and ashes the quick young heart that leaps up when a 
rainbow spans the sky—might well make it a curse, and not a boon, that 
the child is father of the man—might well make it impossible that days 

in total eclipse of gracious sunshine and its genial warmth, should 
be d each to each by natural piety. A blighted childhood, an ante- 
dated manhood, is one of the saddest sights under heaven. Full soon, 
creature of spring-tide and promise, shall the summer heat smite thee by 
day, and the autumn moon chill thee by night : 
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Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


Such experience to forestal is a dreary doom, whose blackness of dark- 
ness can be pierced only by the faith h thet looks through death, in years 
that bring hic mind. Aunt Reeds flourish and multiply ex- 
ceedingly in this ries world ; but what have they in common with 
the and sanctit life’s matin-hours ? They can gaze on a 
sleeping child as Peter sll quaed gazed on a yellow cowslip ; nor to them will 
it ever occur, that even now within that baby-brow are lighted truths that 
wake to perish never; or that, as Wilson sweetly sings, 

Things we dream, but cannot speak, 

Like clouds come floating o’er its cheek, 


Such summer-clouds as travel light 
When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright. 


It has been said of Man in general, that he is greater than he thinks. 
Of children we may add, they are greater than they are thought. The 
germ of the good, the beautifal, and the true, is swelling within those 
tiny bosoms; the light i is shining, mH through a glass darkly, and 
though 4} oxoria dvto dv KeredaBer. ee autobiographer, 
whose days are in the sere and yellow leaf, records how vividly there 
still lingers in his ears, from the time of infancy, the opening of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s prose hymn—where some solitary infant is enticed into some 
rane Pgs with the words, “Come, and I will show you what is 
This trifle, this shred of a fragment—for it is all he remem- 
bers—still echoes, he declares, with luxurious sweetness in his ears, from 
some unaccountable hide-and-seek of fugitive childish memories. Great 
is the mystery of childhood ; and correspondingly mournful is its viola- 
tion by coarse hands—the cutting of its Gordian knot by impatient world- 
liness. These thoughts are aroused, and kindred ones suggested, by the 
moving passages—so many daguerreotypic miniatures—of “ Jane Eyre’s” 
earliest years. Something abnormal and isolated there may be in her 
temperament, but the portrait is, after all, made up of touches of nature 
that make us all akin. Mark how the child’s poetry will expatiate 
somewhere, will soar somewhither, will develop itself somehow, well 
glorify and idealise something: checked and stunted as it is—cabined, 
cribbed, confined, by household tyranny and killing coldness—still it must 
fasten upon some Aah and that o object (in default of a better) is the 
coarse and petulant Bessie, the house-drudge, who is so often pushing 
Jane about, and scolding her without cause, and whose temper is as hasty 
and capricious as her notions of principle and justice are lax ; but some- 
times Bessie is gentle, and speaks softly (an excellent thing in woman) to 
re ill- favoured orphan, and then, ‘“ when thus gentle, Bessie seemed to 
” she says, “the best, prettiest, kindest being in the world.” 

a © again, take Jane’s comfort in her doll. Justly it has been averred 
that's great psychologic truth is contained i in that simple sentence, “ I 
was happ believing it to be happy likewise.” Here, in the inanimate 
toy, the child's poetical instinct found scope for exercise, and her spiritual 
nature sustenance and solacement. That o’erfraught heart must, if it 
would not break, whisper its secrets to a cross nursery-maid, and wind ite 
tendrils around a bruised and battered doll. Nobly has childhood been 


apostrophised as— 
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u vindication 
‘Of Gods’ thot living ‘witneds against all met”: 
Who have been babes ;\thow ‘everlasting promise 
‘And much have the Aunt Reeds of society to answer for ini defeating’ this 
everlasting promise,” in playing the iconoclast with these yet unbroken 
household’: gods. Few are the Jane Eyres whose spirit survives the 
blight and malaria—whose constitution is at once sensitive ‘arid’ robust 
enough to outlive the dwarfing processes of such a home. Her lot, how- 
ever, it is, to be cradled into right by wrongs, to have her strength made 
perfect in weakness, and herself made perfect through sufferings. The 
tracing out of this destiny, the illustrating it by manifold touches of 
spirit and life, the developing its subjective influences on an = ge eat 
of memorable mould—how effectively Currer Bell) has done all this ! 
And yet it is commonly felt that there is a something repulsive, or un- 
lovely, or at least unfeminine, in Jane’s character; certainly, she is not the 
sort of girl with whom you could abandon yourself to the smallest of 
small-talk at a Christmas party, or who would simper appreciation of 
your threadbare jokes on Bloomerism, or consider you a conquest if you 
admired her achievements in crochet and Berlin-wool. Jane has a 
decided development of the strong-minded female about her. But these 
objections, from their very truthfulness, enhance the natural effect of the 
character—they guarantee its fidelity to life as it is—they vouch for the 
reality of the ideal. She is not the being whom, at a glance, all hearts 
worship; she is no universal enchantress, to be raved about by‘all estates 
and degrees of men among us—the idol of Oxford gownsmen and Man- 
chester cotton-spinners, of army and navy clubmen and commercial tra- 
-vellers, of respectables who own a yacht, and respectables who keep a 
gis: of gentlemen and gents. Nine-tenths of them would probably find 
er only not disagreeable (and here a miss is not as good as a mile) in a 
téte-a-téte, All strong-minded females, it may be asserted, must be dis- 
able. Jane, however, is redeemed from the disrepute attached to 
the class, technically speaking, by her freedom from the affectations and 
selfishness it conventionally involves, ‘She is true to nature, to herself, 
toduty ; and if circumstances have made her somewhat abrupt, deter- 
mined, and forbidding—so that bland and bespectacled young men, and 
dove-eyed maidens of lisping propensities, agree they could never (no. 
never! ) love her—still, pam things pertain to the surface ; they trouble 
not the strong under-current of character ; they little affect that within 
which passeth show, that deep devotedness, that impulse chastened by 
self-discipline, that sensitive hankering to duty, | 


Stern daughter of the voice of God; 
who, in all her sternness, yet wears 


The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon her face— 


qualities these, in Jane’s character, which have an irresistible power of 
attraction, because of their entire genuineness. She is strong-minded ; 





* Sydney Yendys, 
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but she is not coarse-minded and cold-hearted. A woman with a mis- 
sion, you may call her; but she acts out the mission, not preaches it. 
A woman with a purpose ; but to fulfil that purpose, she communes with 
her heart in her chamber and is still—she strives and cries, but is not 
heard in the streets—she is in earnest, but makes no exhibition of her 
earnestness in newspapers and mechanics’ institutes. Not unwounded, 
not unscathed is she in that weary strife of frail humanity from which 


she comes out more than conqueror ; self-respecting she is, but not self- 
absorbed ; her life is the realising of the prayer, 


Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give! 
In this respect the tone of the book is more healthy and satisfactory than 
that of “Shirley,” which has been rebuked as a pleading for passion—a 
denial of the power of duty and self-sacrifice to bless the human agent 
with a hopeful or serene spirit. 

Readers, of Currer Bell’s own sex, are said to admire the character of 
Mr. Rochester as wholly superior to that of Jane herself. This Mr. 
Rochester is one of the few heroes of contemporary romance whom we 
do not forget at the close of the third volume. His presence is not to be 
put by. Middle-aged, crippled, blind, morose, a poor and battered bank- 
rupt—what aventure to make in a virgin novel! What a fluttering the 
descent of this grim, lawless eagle would have made among the dove-cots 
of the Minerva Press! How contrary to the esthetics of novel-craft, to 
the etiquette of post-octavo and thirty-one-and-sixpence, to the antece- 
dents and glorious constitution of fiction as by common law established, 
is this frowning, moody, impetuous master of Thornfield Hall! What 
could Rosa Matilda do with such a creature—unless to scream for the 
police, or destroy her manuscript? Whereas Currer Bell makes sweet- 
ness to come out from the strong, honey from the lion’s carcase. Out of 
materials so cross-grained, so unshapely, to construct a “ love of a man,” 
hic labor hoc opus fuit. And verily, numbers of maidenly hearts have 
been strangely romp by Mr. Rochester—awed by a certain mystic 
influence, susceptibility to which they have caught from the poor gover- 
ness—fascinated by that steadfast, searching eye, and that tersely elo- 
quent tongue, which look and speak things unutterable Y the stereo- 
typed handsome and unexceptionable heroes of ordinary fiction. The 
yale is felt to be that between eau sucrée and eau de vie—and the 
stimulant. comes with infinite relief to the jaded and ennuyed. A 
Byronic corsair, with his one virtue linked to a thousand crimes, makes a 
sensation, and becomes the lion of the coteries; and so does Mr. Ro- 
chester. If Desdemona believes her black man to be “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly,” what marvel that a gruff, time-soured, heart-seared English 
squire should be @ la mode? Hero-worship is, in women at least, inde- 
structible: show them a superior nature, with a beard, and incontinently 
they are on their knees—none so proud not to do him reverence. Currer 
Bell satirises male novelists as being often, the cleverest and acutest of 
them, under an illusion about women: they do not read them, she holds, 
in a true light; they misapprehend them, both for good and evil: their 
good woman is a queer thing, half doll, and half angel ; their bad wo- 
man almost always a fiend. Women—she affirms by the mouth of 
July—vou. XCV. NO. CCCLXXIX. x 
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Shirley Keeldar—women read men more truly than men read women. 
Now, it has been very reasonably alleged, by a critic, too, of exceeding 
worth in the lady’s declared opinion, that she, Currer Bell, thinks of the 
abstraction, man, with all the blissful ignorance of a boy’s dreams of 
woman: to her, he is a thing to be studied present, mused upon 
absent: he comes, and she owns her master ; departs, and Jeaves the air 
full of vision. It was this very circumstance—this idealising of the lord 
of creation—that determined some of her male reviewers that Currer Bell 
was not of their own sex. Mr. Rochester could not have sat for his por- 
trait to any but a female artist. ‘‘Only a woman’s eye could see man 
as Currer Bell sees him. The landscape is too near to us to glow with 
purple light. We cannot make a religion of man, for to us he has no 
mysteries.” Jane Eyre’s state of feeling when she first sees Mr. Roches- 
ter, as she rests by the wayside in the gloaming, and overhears the 
tramp, tramp, of his steed the winding lane—when, in utter un- 
consciousness of who is approaching, she invests the unseen presence with 
a halo of the supernatural—is significant of her entire habit of thought 
towards this “ illustrious stranger.” As the horse approached, and as she 
watched for it to appear through the dusk, she remembered certain of 
Bessie’s tales, wherein figured a North-of-England spirit, called a “‘ Gy- 
trash ;” and the traveller's dog, as it glided by her, gave “form and 
pressure” to the tradition; nor is the illusion so utterly dispersed as Jane 
supposes, when the rider makes a clattering tumble—from the sublime to 
the ridiculous—and exclaims, in transitu, ‘What the deuce is to do 
now ?” 

The pre-Raphaelite brotherhood love to select prize specimens of ugli- 
ness, to represent Saint This or That. In something of the same spirit 
Currer Bell fixes on a Mr. Rochester—though he is not quite so far gone 
as some of the saints. Jane Eyre protests that she could not have stood 
by the unhorsed rider that night, and helped him to his feet, had he 
been a “handsome, heroic-looking young gentleman.” ‘JI had,” she 
continues, “‘a theoretical reverence and homage for beauty, elegance, 

ntry, fascination ; but had I met those qualities incarnate in mascu- 
line shape, Ishould have known, instinctively, that they neither had nor 
could have sympathy with anything in me, and should have shunned 
them as one would fire, lightning, or anything else that is bright but 
antipathetic.” We are to accept the hero as abnormal ; that constitutes 
me of the spell ; and regarding him accordingly from the autobiogra- 
pher’s Standpunct, we must all own that there ts a spell about him—an 
attraction, or at least a power, which canonical heroes of Apollo propor- 
tions and twenty-one summers, the walking gentlemen of every-day 
fiction, are entirely devoid of. 

Of the minor ters, several are hit off with considerable effect: 
Aunt Reed, for instance, and her two daughters; Helen Burns, the 
“‘early called,” whose story,* apparently from real life, forms a touching 





* The attachment formed between her and Jane is described with singular and 
unaffected interest—and in its refreshing reality it reminds us of Jean Paul’s 
remark (Die unsichtbare § 10), “ Wie heitern im steinigten Arabien der 
hassenden Welt Kinder wieder auf, die einander lieben und deren gute kleine 
Augen und kleine Li und kleine Hiinde noch keine Masken sind!” This 
must have been ially note-worthy at Lowood, under Mr. Brocklehurst. 
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episode ; and Mr. Brocklehurst, the Lowood plenipotentiary, the temporal 
and spiritual despot of defenceless orphanhood, whom we are as reluctant 
to believe, as many are confident in asserting, to be an actual personage, 
veiled with a pseudonym, in deference either to charity or the law of libel, 
The other clergyman, St. John Rivers, is in no sense one of our faney 
portraits; respect him we must, but we could hardly “sit under” him with- 
out a sense of suffocation, or meet him in his parish rounds without 
thinking of the austere man, who reaps where he has not sowed, and 

thers where he has not strawed. His sisters make amends; they have 
not only la lumiére, but la chaleur of sunshine—of which no ray can be 
spared in that dreary moorland home. 

As a tale of woman’s endurance, illustrating the triumph of righteous 
will and penetrating intellect over passion and the sophistries of passion, 
the merit of “Jane Eyre” is pre-eminent. The book is spirit and it is 
life. It demands spirit and life in the reader; its power almost creates 
them in the prosiest of readers—in a dry-as-dust anatomy of a man, 
beneath the literal and fleshless ribs of death. Deep calleth unto deep ; 
heart unto heart thrills its electric message. You feel yourself en rap- 
port with a mind that has somewhat to disclose, and will disclose it in 
earnest, sincere, direct language. And for once the critics, too, might be 
earnest and sincere, when they proclaimed “ Jane Eyre” the most extra- 
ordinary production that had issued from the press for years—when they 
set up their stereotyped formula, prophesying its destiny as éhe book of 
the season—and when they defined it as-a work to make the pulses 
gallop, and the heart beat, and the eyes fill with tears. 

Great was the expectation of the public from Currer Bell. The ap- 
pearance of “Shirley” was an event. Sir Walter Scott*—a well 
qualified observer—has remarked how often it happens, that a writer’s 
previous reputation proves the greatest enemy which has to be encounteréd 
in a second attempt upon popular favour: exaggerated expectations are 
excited and circulated, and criticism, which had been seduced into former 
approbation by the pleasure of surprise, now stands awakened and alert 
to pounce upon every failing. The full-blown rose of literary triumph 
has thus its attendant thorn—sometimes its canker-worm too. Compa- 
ratively, “Shirley” was not a great success; positively, it was a book of 
distinguished vigour, originality, and eloquence. 

Ir is rich in portraiture. Some of the figures seem to stand out from 
their frames, instinct with life and motion, like the elder Vernon, in “ Rob 
Roy.” Shirley Keeldar herself, her soul bent on admiring the great, 
reverencing the good, being joyous with the genial; her countenance, 
when quiescent, wearing a mixture of wistfulness and carelessness—when 
animated, blending the wistfulness with a genial gaiety, seasoning the 
mirth with an unique flavour of sentiment; ever ready to satirise her 
own or any other person’s enthusiasm ; indolent in many things, reckless, 
and unconscious that her dreams are rare, her feelings peculiar—one who 
knows not, nor ever will know, the full value of that spring whose bright, 
fresh bubbling in her heart keeps it green. ‘ However kindly the 
hand,” says the arbiter of her heart and fate, “if it is feeble, it cannot 

bend Shirley; and she must be bent: it cannot curb her, and she 





* Memoir of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
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, hy ‘And yet she is fieither so strong, nor has: she 
such’ pridé in Her strength, as people’ think ; nor is she so regardless’ of 
sympathy; but when she has any grief (this is her confession, meant for 
gne ear alone), she fears to impatt it'to those she loves, lest it should 
pain them ; and to those whom’ she views with indifference, she cannot 
condescend to complain. Indepetidence of all but one ‘is’ a' condition to 
her very existence. She seems to say, 


I'll walk where my own nature would be leading— 
It vexes me to choose another guide— 

Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding, 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain’s side.t 


It. needs a sort of tempest-shock to bring her to the point with “her 
master,” Louis Moore : fettered she is, at last, to a fixed day—conquered 
by love, and bound with a vow; buf when thus vanquished and restricted, 
ea pines like any other chained denizen of deserts. The substratum of 
character in Caroline Helstone is similar, notwithstanding circumstantial 
diversity. Quiet as the gentle Cary looks, there is, as Shirley sees and says, 
a force and a depth somewhere within, not easily reached or appreciated ; 
and for the novelist it is to sound this depth, to gauge this vital force. 
Cary is so “ delicate, dexterous, quaint, quick, quiet”——Raffaelle in fea- 
tures, quite English in expression—all insular grace and purity. She is, 
in Louis Moore's figure, @ lily of the valley, untinted, needing no tint; 
while Shirley is a rose, a sweet lively delight, guarded with prickly peril. 
But the contrast of this comparison 1s a little too broad; still more so in 
that between the mute monotonous innocence of the lamb or the nestling 
dove, and the fluttering and untamed energies of the restless merlin. 
There are many passages in Caroline's speech which are parallel to 
Shirley’s most characteristic outbreaks: the difference is one in degree, 
not kind. So, too, with the brothers Moore. They are but a variation 
played on the same theme—one on a minor key. Neither of them is 
such a man as a man of genius would have drawn; but this no way ne- 
gatives the claim of a woman of genius. None but a woman would, atid 
none but a woman of genius could, have elaborated two such portraits. 
We do not believe in them; but we do believe in Currer Bell's faith in 
them, and in the reality of their features, as discerned by womanly 
vision. We see them, not as they are, but through the mystic and 
transfigurating medium of a dim religious light, idealised by the conse- 
cration and the’ poet’s dream. ‘These be thy gods, O woman !—gods of 
the mountain, and not of the plain—like stars, dwelling = ape dwellirig 
afar off—indifferent to the strife of tongues, untainted by the madness of 






he other male characters, with one or two exceptions, are disagree- 
able; ‘each forms, more or less, a nucleus’ for Currer Bell’s powers. of 


7 Sinllacly abe speaks of herself, when selecting the suit of Sir Philip Nun- 
nely ;—“ He is very amiable—very excellent—truly estimable, but not my master. 
hai > ill could not trust mybelt vith bis happiness : T will ackept tio Hand whieh 
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sarcasm. Considerable pains the limner has evidently bestowed on Hiram 
coe eR Tar his ‘prototype in substantial Yorkshire flesh and 
‘man difficult, to lead, and impossible to drive—rude yet real 
originality marked in every lineament, and latent in every furrow of his 
unaristocratic visage. The analysis of his mental and moral frame is 
masterly; but, although he is the very last man whom one expects to'see 
totus, teres, atque rotundus, there is a something too little, or too much, in 
the subsequent presentment of him: he seems to have occasioned doubt 
what to.do with him, how to make so angular a personage dovetail with 
the story. His family circle is also, we suppose, taken from life, and a 
crotchety crew are they. The pages devoted to them and their eccentric 
ways are, to our taste, the least pleasing part of the work. Mr. Helstone 
is capitally done: a conscientious, hard-headed, hard-handed, brave, stern, 
implacable, faithful little man—unsympathising, ungentle, prejudiced, and 
rigid—but true to principle, honourable, sagacious, sincere. A clerical 
Cossack, who ought to have donned a red coat, and not a black one. We 
have all of us seen the man in actual life, with his upright port, his broad 
shoulders, his hawk’s head, beak, and eye ; we have all heard the direct, 
outspoken, unpoetical sentences of the man, uttered in that unmodulated, 
rasping voice. His bewilderment when woman’s heart is on the ¢apis, is 
felicitously.xendered ; when women are sensible, intelligible, he can get on 
with them, but their vague, superfine sensations put him sadly about. As 
he says in his invalid niece’s chamber, wheu she pleases him by asking for 
a little bit of supper, ‘‘ Let a woman ask me to give her an edible or a 
wearable, be the same a roc’s egg or the breastplate of Aaron, a share of 
St. John’s locusts and honey or the leathern girdle about his loins, I can, 
at least, understand the demand; but when they pine for they know not 
what—sympathy, sentiment, some of these indefinite abstractions—I can’t 
do it; I don’t know it; I haven’t got it.” Agreeable in company, he is 
stern and silent at home., As he puts away his cane and shovel-hgt in 
the rectory-hall, so he locks his liveliness in his bookcase aud study-desk ; 
the knitted. brow and brief word for the fireside: the gmile, the jest, the 
witty sally for society. : Nothing can be more true to life than this highly- 
finished portrait. ‘The three curates, again, are racily hit off, with a dash 
of burlesque, but no special transgression of probability. The Irishman, 
Peter Malone, athletic, noisy, pugnacious—a cross of bear and baboon; 
the cockney, Donne, propping up his rickety dignity with a stilted self- 
complacency and half-sullen phlegm—an arrogant, insipid slip of the 
common-place ; and little Sweeting, the ladies’ man, who has the repute, 
with certain fair parishioners (not of the Shirley sort), of playing the 
flute and singing hymns like a seraph, and who is so handy and agree- 
able in a case of tea and turn out. Of the subordinate female characters, 
Hortense Moore, in her striped cotton camisole and curl papers is cleverly 
sketched; and there are genial touches about Miss Ainley, which attract 
charitable regards towards that mild, meek spinster, that worshipper of 
the clergy, who, in her pure, sincere enthusiasm, looks upon the. very 
eurates (Malone and Co.) as sucking saints; albeit they, in their trivial 
arrogance, are unworthy to tie the good soul’s patten-strings, or carry her 
cotton umbrella or her check woollen shawl. Joe Scott and William 
Farren deserve a good word; and one reverend gentleman there is whom 
it is possible to revere, in the person of Cyril Hall. 
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- However faulty the of Shirley” may be as a whole, it abounds 
oe enquentsnslie 





with narrative fragments power. Such are, for instance, 
the cording the arrival of the rifled waggons at Gérard Moore's 


ill, and his subsequent interview with the deputation ; Caroline and her 
uncle’s first visit to Fieldhead; the midnight attack on the mill; Caroline 
in the “Valley of the Shadow of Death ;” Shirley’s interview with Louis 
Moore, when she anticipates the strange and speedy horrors of hydro- 
ia; and the éclaircissement between puffy, fussy, fuming Uncle 

n and his indomitable niece. Currer Bell’s humour makes for 

itself ‘ample room and verge enough,” in its dry, hard way, in such 
seenes as Mr. Donne’s encounter with dog Tartar, that gentleman’s 
“Exodus,” Malone’s courtship, Martin’s tactics, &c. The long, excursive 
diatribes concerning woman’s mission and destiny, are strained and some- 
what Margaret Fuller-ish in tone; nor are they any too healthy in 
doctrine, implying, as one reviewer has said they do, a denial of the power 
of duty and self-sacrifice to bless the human agent with a serene or hope- 
ful spirit, and virtually constituting a pleading for passion, rather than an 
enforcement of that practical faith which, knowing life to be a conflict, 
accepts the conditions of struggle as a necessity not to be evaded, but 
to be lovingly, firmly, cheerfully borne. Happily for the repute of 
“Shirley,” such a doctrinal tendency is latent or unobvious to the many, 
patent only to the meditative few. But so far as the strictures are valid, 
they are fatal to Currer Bell's claims as a sound and earnest moral 
teacher. The heroine who cannot submit, nor try to reconcile herself to a 
cross imposed upon her, but will rather pine in green and yellow melan- 
choly, and, with an aspect certainly not smiling at grief, will rather cast 
herself from the monument than sit like Patience upon it, is no heroine at 
all. The novel that can make its favourites happy only by letting them 
have their own way ad libitum, is perchance a little rickety in truth and 
méhiis—~objectionable both as a picture of life and as a-guide in ethics. 
Fo -~ notion of a safe code of ethics, profitable for doctrine, for 


For, between ou: .ae 
correction, for instruction 14 mghteousness, and any Wertherean exponent 
* there is a great gulf fixed. 


of “aching discontents and vague ambitions, Sher 
But enough—perhaps something too much—of this ‘ 


Non ragionam di lor, ma guardae passa! 


Apart from the overstrained expectations which were disappointed in 
“ Shirley,” as following in the wake of “ Jane Eyre,” there is an intrinsic 
inferiority in the former, much of it arising, we conjecture, from the 
author's solicitude to redeem the pledge already given. It is a common 
case; and an almost constant “ corollary” is, that the author thinks best. 
of the second venture, on account of the extra pains it involved. Scott 
has pointed this out as the explanation of that difference of opinion which 
sometimes occurs betwixt other and reader, eh ye the comparative 
value of early and of subsequent publications.* In the complaint against 


a nl 








* “The author naturally esteems that most upon which he is conscious muc 
more labour has been bestowed; while the public often remain constant to their 
first love, and prefer the facility and truth of the earlier work to the more elabo- 
rate execution displayed in those which follow it.” The reason of the greater 
“ facility and truth” which characterise the first-born, seems to be, that when an 
author brings forth his first representation of any class of characters, he seizes on 
the leading and striking outlines, and therefore, in a second attempt of the same 
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“Shirley,” of its slow and dragging narrative, its paucity of incident, its 
exuberance of didactic dialogue, and so forth, we very partially concur ; 
knowing at the outset, that if we expect moving accidents by flood and 
field, and a sterling guinea and a half's worth of dashing dramatics, we have 
come to the wrong “store.” We come to Currer Bell not for narrative, 
but for delineation of character. We want, not her plot, but her reading 
of the heart of man—or rather of woman. Between her and the mere 
narrative novelist there is all the difference which exists (to use an illus- 
tration of Dr. Johnson’s) between a man who knows how a watch is made, 
and a man who can tell the hour by looking at the dial-plate. And when 
characters are fully developed, the narrative necessarily loiters.* The 

of Currer Bell lies in deep searchings of heart. She heads the 
sehool which devotes its fiction to this anatomy of psychology. The 
“strong-minded” “ Jane Eyre” has been spuiliely pronounced the most 
notable example of this school. ‘‘ And if no question be raised of the 
morale, andif an undue reliance on self, unamiable, if not positively irre- 
ligious, in such a degree, can be excused, if allowance be made for a worse 
than unfeminine coarsenessf of diction and even of sentiment, “ Jane Eyre” 
with its more pleasing though less clever sister, stands at the head of this 
category, for their searching revelations of nature and deep vein of 
poetry.”{ A prejudice is apt to rise against the chef of any literary see- 
tion, from the tiresome and exhaustless swarms of imitators who deluge 
the market with their Brummagem ware, and cause a reaction against 
the entire system. Just now our ears are dinned with peals meant to ring 
with the true Bell-metal ; but it shall not make us careless of again hear- 
ing the silver, clear, church-tower chimes, whensoever they again sum- 
mon us to devotion on ground where we have met already a Jane Eyre 
and a Caroline Helstone, and where we hope to see fresh faces, and to 
read new names in its book of life. We believe not what some allege, 
that these chimes have rung out all their changes. We shall yet hear 
them, we trust, on a new theme, and, as at the first, discoursing most 
eloquent music. Currer Bell is wise to restrain her hand for a season ; 
but when once she has gathered enough from “fresh woods and pastures 
new,” let her empty her bosom of its treasures, and confirm her part in 
the description—“ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 





kind, he is forced to make some distinction, and either to invest his personage 
with less obvious and ordinary traits of character, or to place him in a new and 
less natural light. See Scott’s “ Life of Smollett.” 

* «“ Whenever the narrative is rapid, which so much delights superficial readers, 
the characters cannot be very minutely featured.” Disraeli, “ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature.” 

¢ Ellis Bell, in “ Wuthering Heights,” seems to revel in a gratuitous use of black- 

dism in phraseology; Acton Bell affects it far too freely in “ Agnes Grey” and 
the“ Tenant of Wildfell Hall ;” and Currer Bell is open to the same charge in a miti- 
gated form. It is a compliment, however, to add, that when slang is introduced 
in “Jane Eyre’ and in “ Shirley,” it is any but the slang a man would have indited, 
It is second-hand, and doesn’t tell. But we would fain see the author’s delete as a 
marginal woe he her bravura in this style. 
t North British Review, August, 1851. 
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THE FAREWELL TO THE FLEET PRISON—THE LAST VISIT TO 
BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 


Evit as Hartley was, and though he had followed his brother, during 
so many years, with bitter, relentless persecution, that brother mourned 
his untimely end. But it was a feeling of terror and awe, rather than of 
sorrow, which oppressed Hester and Julie, when they heard of the tragic 
occurrence. 

Ere the scene described in our last chapter took place, the bill of ex- 
change held by Hartley had been paid, and the day was now come when 
the prison doors were to be opened to the captive. Ten years had 
Somerset languished within those walls, but freedom had arrived at 
last. The morning was fair, and the sun shone as brightly as it could 
shine through the atmosphere of the city, when he took leave of the 
turnkeys of the Fleet. He grasped old Reuben’s hand with the warmth 
and affection of a true friend; and Julie kissed his rough cheek again 
and again, assuring him he was still her foster-father, and that she 
would often come and see him. 

Free! free! With what a buoyant step the grey-headed man walked 
off between his two daughters! The houses looked gayer, the people’s 
faces happier, than formerly—he thought it was to welcome him. The 
heavens, too, seemed to smile upon them, and the very pavement on 
which they trod + sare to their fancy fairer and smoother than. it had 
appeared to do before, Free! free! The sense of liberty, the assurance 
that no black walls, locks, and bars, were to shut him out any longer 
from the breathing world, filled his heart with thankfulness and exuberant 
iy: How proud, too, was he of those children !—Julie, the lost one, and 

ester, to w energ'y, perseverance, and unconquerable spirit, he owed 
his release. Oh, yes! Mr. Somerset now felt the true magic of that 
word—liberty. He was free! he was free ! 

They took lodgings in a pleasant part of London. The old man 
looked around his room, ainda cheerful and comfortable by the busy 
hands of his daughters, and rendered happy by their happy faces. What 
was wanting to complete his satisfaction? The presence of another— 
the partner of his life. The chair she should have filled by his side was 
vacant ; and yet Isabella lived. 

“* We will zo,” said: Mr. Somerset to his daughters; “it is right Julie 
should see her.’ She recognises you, Hester, and your voice has always 
a soothing effect upon her. Oh! that she could remember'me! How 
would it rejoice:my heart if only she would.call me by my name! But, 
my children, we will go.” | 

The porter o ‘the: gates: in front; of Bethlehem Hospital... He 
always ‘more than his a¢customed alacrity when he admitted 
Hester, for he had begun to regard her almost like his own child.) 9:0: - 
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“Good day, miss; glad I am to see you look more cheerful than 
usual.” 2 7 HY 

‘«T have reason to be cheerful, Martin,” answered Hester, unwilling 
to check the old man’s garrulity; “my father’ will not return to the 
place where, you know, he has been. detained so long.” 

“Ts it then so? God bless you, sir; and forgive a poor man like me 
wishing you joy. I have heard the’story—tis the dear child that has 
done it—’tis her noble work. You have an angel in that daughter, your 
honour, believe me. It is now nine years and upwards since I began to 
let her in through that gate, and here she is still, never a-weary coming 
to see her poor mother. I had.a daughter once, so like her—gentle, 
kind, and loving; but she is gone,” added the poor man, stooping his 
head; ‘‘she’s in a better place now, and I have no comfort but her 
memory in the world.” 

Mr. Somerset said a kind and soothing word to the childless man, and 

on with his daughters to the asylum. 

All there wore much the same aspect as when we visited the spot with 
Hester'some years before. Several patients had left ; new ones had been 
admitted, pa others had passed with their distempered brain through the 
portals of death. The ruined merchant, whom we described, was still 
there, not tired yet of counting his ships, and piling his imaginary heaps 
of gold. But the young girl who had been forsaken by her lover had 
left the asylum cured, and was happy, for he loved her now, and they 
were married. The ambitious author, too, writhing in madness under 
the neglect of the world, had regained the brightness of his soul. He 
had exchanged his cell for a quiet and elegant study. The world, that 
had been deaf so long, heard him at length ; fashion had whispered his 
name, and the works in which no one yesterday could see anything good 
or beautiful, no person to-day could sufficiently praise. 

The father and his children were introduced into the room where Mrs. 
Somerset was lodged. They trod gently, and, without speaking, stationed 
themselves at a short distance from her. She was still habited in the 
dress of the establishment, but the long grey robe, fitting closely to her 
shape, became her well. Her luxuriant black hair had remained unshorn, 
and amidst it still the poor admirer of flowers wore her fragile rose. 

Insanity had not emaciated her form, or rendered her features haggard. 
Though age was now stealing upon her, her commanding beauty was un- 
impaired. Her manner was tranquil, subdued, pensive, and her whole 
appearance was that of a nun—a Sister of Charity—rather than of a 
person of disordered intellect. She was engaged in embroidery-work, 
and bending over it, was so entirely occupied by the task, that, for some 
minutes, she did not remark the presence of the visitors. 

‘‘ Here are some friends, ma’am, to see you,” said the nurse. 

With instinctive politeness the insane woman rose from her -chait ; 
Mr. Somerset advanced cautiously before his daughters; and. took his 
wife’s hand in his. > 

“Isabella!” he-said, venturing only to pronounce her name, 

She looked at him, shrank back, and shuddered. | 

‘* Are you come once more to persecute and torment me? I have told 
a again and again how I..abhor and: despise ‘you. ;Wretehed! man, 

d bod ad 10 ,194 


eave me!” 
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Sad| was the countenance of the husband, as he gazed mildly and be- 
seechingly on her. 

“Dear mother!” said Hester, “this is no enemy—you mistake ; this 
is my, father—your own on eo 

“ Poor child, good child, you wish to ive me. Come here, Hester, for 
I knowand love. Take off your hat, and let me look at your bright 
—so—thank you ; how happy you look, and how joyfully shine your. 
eyes! You are my child, my only friend, why do you, then, ever leave 
me—here alone? You once lived with me; others, too, who are lost, 
made a happy family. Oh! yes, I was happy then.” 

‘‘ Dear mother, I wish to live with you,” said Hester ; ‘ we all anxiously 
desire never to be parted from you.” 

“ Hush! hush!” said the poor woman under her breath, “ how can we 
live together? Hartley, yonder, will still persecute me.” 

“ Pause, Isabella—reflect ; look at me,” said Mr. Somerset, ‘‘ and you 
will not mistake me for that man. Iam not Hartley; he is no more; 
alas! Roland Hartley, my brother, is in the grave.” 

** You mean, then, to say he is dead—that Hartley is dead?” cried Mrs. 
Somerset, with vehemence. Suddenly she dropped on her knees, clasped 
her hands, and her lips moved as,in prayer. The nurse was astonished 
at_an action she had never witnessed before, and the others regarded her 
with breathless interest. After a few minutes she arose with a look of 
composure and dignity. ‘Then the blackest man that God ever suffered 
to walk this world has left it at last. I thank Heaven that such has been 
its will; I shall live now without fear for myself and my child. Whoever 
you are, sir,” she exclaimed, addressing Mr. Somerset, “I will no longer 

ileve you an enemy. You look too kind to do me or my child an 
injury. But who is this?” she continued, looking at Julie—* this young 
person? what does she here ?” 

“Mother,” said Hester, ‘‘she is a dear friend—one who is greatly 
attached to me.” 

“Then for loving you, I will love her. Come here, little one—pardon 
me for looking so into your face. Fair is your hair, I see, and blue are 
I 7 Ah! itis a fancy; Iamin a dream, and yet I am notin my 

; tell me, nurse, am I in my bed? How much, girl, you resemble 
my daughter Hester!” 

“ Mother,” said Julie, ‘‘ I may well be a little like Hester, for lam her 
sister.” Mrs. Somerset looked vacantly yet wonderingly around. 

“ What did you say?” 

“ That I am Hester’s sister, and your own. child.” 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed the mother; ‘‘ poor dreamer! I have only one 
child; but I will love you, I repeat, for Hester’s sake.” , 

“Tsabella,”’ said Mr. Somerset, “can you remember, long, long ago, 
that your eldest child was taken from you? Think of Brookland Hall— 
eall to your mind an infant——” 

Mrs. Somerset placed her hand on her forehead, and appeared striving 
to awaken thoughts that. somewhere were sleeping in her disordered brain. 
Half of her mental malady seemed to have been an utter forgetfulness of 

and events; but the end of the chain of memory once caught, 
links might be continued, and thus scene after scene, and face after 
face, might become familiar again. 
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‘« Brookland Hall, where is that ? Stay, I know it—I think I lived there 
once; it was a lovely spot, the fine old house——” 

“And the oak drawing-room, the terraces, the gardens,” said Mr, 

merset, assisting her, “the quiet lawn, and the clumps of trees-—” 

“Yes, yes; but how should you know this, sir ?” 

“ The infant that was carried away, and the fruitless search for it in 
London.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember all ; that time comes back to me now like a 
dream long forgotten. What have I been doing all these years ?” 

Mr. Somerset made a sign to Julie, who drew close to her mother. 

“Isabella! that infant had a peculiar mark on the arm; here, look 
here; say, will not this prove what we have stated ?” 

Mrs. Somerset stooped, and, looking at Julie’s arm attentively, seemed 
lost in thought. The web of reason was evidently disentangling itself— 
one idea prompted another ; trifles sometimes are impressed on the brain, 
when the recollection of great events is obliterated, and small incidents 
will bring about what years of training and discipline may have failed to 
accomplish. 

The poor woman took Julie’s hand ; she also seized Mr. Somerset's, 
while Hester stood close behind them. She looked, bewildered, from one 
to the other, as if some light, for the first time, was pouring in upon her 
soul. 

** What does this mean?” she cried, inabreathless accent. ‘ You tell 
me this is Hester's sister ; I am assured of it now—she is my lost child! 
A veil seems to be drawn back, and scales to fall from my eyes. The 
whirling and ringing have ceased in my brain, and I appear to be a new 
being, full of new thoughts, feelings, and energy: My child, my little 
one! you shall share my heart with Hester ; and you shall both comfort 
your wretched—no! wretched no longer—you shall both be a delight 
to your restored and happy mother. -Ah, blind that I was,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Mr. Somerset—“ blind that I was; but I see you—I 
know you now. Hugh, Hugh, my husband !” 

And the wife rushed into the opened arms of him who felt a rapture 
beyond the power of words to express. 

“ She is weeping,” said the nurse. ‘ This is the first time I have seen 
her in tears. No sign could be better.” 

And weeping, sobbing, she remained, nor did they strive to check that 
softened and tender grief. It was human, and betrayed that the functions 
of the mind and the fount of feeling had awakened from their torpid 
state. Yes, memory had first been roused, and its beautiful mechanism, 
as it were, being readjusted, imparted life and action to the reasoning 
powers: the godlike soul again claimed her sway, and Mrs. Somerset’s 
intellectual faculties, by a process simple as effective, were completely re- 
stored. The next day she left the walls of Bethlehem Hospital, never to 


enter them again. 
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HESTER, AND THE PROFESSOR OF MUSIC-—-WE, TAKE OUR FAREWELL OF 

“Mr. Somerset, we have elsewhere observed, had felt very. te- 
luctant' for his daughter to appear before a public audience, even as a 
pat or at concerts ; but, fortunately, Mr. Kellerman’s representations, 
and Hester’s earnest wishes in connexion with her great object, 
had borne down his scruples. What was she now to do? continue the 
career so successfully begun ? Her own feelings were as much. adverse 
as the feelings of her father to a line of life that unavoidably placed her 
in a public position. Yet her engagement with the musical professor 
could not be broken. Mr. Kellerman’s good faith, the pains he had taken 
with her as a pupil, and his unvarying kindness, were also claims upon her 
no less strong than those of honour. Hester, then, was to sing another 
season under the name previously assumed, the professor, as agreed, re- 
ceiving half her gains. | 

The duty was entered on; but more and more the sensitive and re- 
tiring nature|of Hester turned with aversion from a public exhibition of 
her talents. Happy, indeed, was she when her last piece was sung, and 
her last instalment of money placed into the hands of Mr. Kellerman. In 
taking leave of that gentleman, she expressed herself in terms of the 
warmest gratitude; Mr. Somerset equalled his daughter in the fervour 
with which he acknowledged his obligations, and hoped, so long as he 
lived, that he should be honoured by the acquaintance of one who had 
proved himself to be his true friend and benefactor. 

Meantime, the trial'‘of Mr. Pike had come on at the Old Bailey ; but 
in spite of all his talented pleading—for he defended his own cause—in 
= of his innocent and demure looks, and the grievous wrongs which 

e deceased Hartley and other evil men—in short, the combined world 
—had showered upon his head, he, Mr. Pike, the inoffensive old man, 
whose only aim hadi been—“ and surely, gentlemen of the jury,” ‘he said, 
“it can’t be called a crime”—whose only aim had been to make a com- 
fortable provision for his declining years—this excellent old man, we say, 
was found guilty of common housebreaking and an atrocious robbery. 
The judge passed sentence on the defender of English laws, the once 
respectable fundholder, and the man who had been such an active 
member ofthe Fraud-Preventing Society ; that sentence was—‘ Trans- 
portation beyond the seas for the term of his natural life !” 

Mr. Pike did not bear his fate with the equanimity and fortitude which 
might have been expected from a man of his education, ‘and one who had 
been engaged in so many undertakings of spirit and daring. He shed 
tears one minute, and shook his fists at. the judge and jury the next. 
But it was of ‘no avail ; his sorrow and his ferocious indignation were 
alike useless, They took him out of the court, and barred the respectable 
old gentleman in his‘cell ; they took him away to the hulks, and in due 
time transferred him to the convict-ship.' ‘There they chained him to 
another felon, who a to be the man of Greyhound-alley, whom he 
once served with a letter threatening prosecution for his maltreatment of 
the costermonger’s donkey. So the ruffian was to be his companion, and 
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now, resolving to be revengéd)’swore ak ag at him, and mocked 
the sorrows of the fallen attorney. He asked Mr. Pike what had become 
6f his’ offices and his’ papers ‘tied with red tape, and all the poor lawyer 
could return in reply was to call him a ‘foul insulting demon ; he asked 
the ex-fundholder what had, become of his property—and all the hard- 
working, penurious gentleman could do was to btu d his teeth, and howl 
out curses on his tormentor,and those who had robbed him. So, while 
in this situation, one fine morning the vessel weighed anchor, and our old 
friend and companion—he who has accompanied us through so many scenes 
of this history—set out on his pleasant voyage to the far-off land of 
Botany Bay. | 


CuarpTer XXV. 


UNFORGOTTEN LOVE—THE CONFESSION. 


TEN years’ imprisonment had unfitted Mr. Somerset for any active 
duties; though his health was pretty good, his frame had become en- 
feebled. He was, however, deettlk and the restoration of his wife to 
the full enjoyment of her faculties was a source to him of supreme happi- 
ness. Still; it appeared, that on Hester devolved the task of supporting 
her parents; for valle, who had obtained a situation, could do little more 
than provide for herself. Hester commenced teaching music in private 
families, and having no longer any enemies to contend with, her pupils 
steadily increased. Such a life might be laborious, but she greatly pre- 
ferred the duties it imposed to any other mode of livelihood it had been 
her fate at different times to follow. 

Yet, not unfrequently, a sadness came over the spirit of the ruined 
gentleman’s daughter, and which neither her parents nor Julie were able 
to account for. The great object for which she had laboured, was ob- 
tained ; the plans that hitherto had put her faculties on the stretch, were 
unneeded now; the turmoil, the fears, the bitter disappointments and 
sorrows, all were over. Why, then, was she not happy? In the absence 
of excitement, the spirit had time to think, and the past rose before her. 
There was an image impressed on her heart. Like the characters traced 
in sympathetic ink, though they may remain for years invisible, yet, 
place them before the fire, how the lines spring into sight, as if by the 
spell of a magician! So the image on the heart of Hester, never oblite- 
rated, though none knew of its existence, was now called forth in vivid 
colours by quiet and contemplation. It was the i of one with whom 
her early dreams and young affections were entwined—the image of one 
she strove to forget, but could not—the image of one loved in girlhood’s 
days, when scarcely she knew what love meant, and whose memory 
stil, through the mists of years, shone like a star. Talk not of the 
fickleness of woman, nor say the love of her childhood will:neyer survive 
the joyous spring-time of life; marvel rather at her constancy, and con- 
fess that love, then formed, is the blossom of the heart—a blossom which 
in time produces the full and perfect fruit. 

“Father, again you ask me why I am unhenpy, I will conceal 
nothing. from you; I will confess my folly—for such it is, | Bear with 
me; do not condemn me, although I may deserve reproof.” 
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“ ! never, my child—my benefactor—never shall you receive 
reproof from me.” | 

As Mr. Somerset sat in his chair, Hester leant forwards, and rested 
her head on hisarm. Qh! how he loved her. The idolatry of his affec- 
tion might even be a sin, but the blot of such a sin the “recording 
angel” would surely wipe out with the tears of mercy and pity. 

“ Do you think he is still alive?” asked the girl, looking up. 

“ Who alive, Hester? I do not know what person you mean.” 

“‘ Ah! how could I suppose you should? So many years have passed, 
and I have not even mentioned to you his name. I thought too, at one 
time, I had forgotten him; but I was mistaken. Well, father, you re- 
member, long ago, when we lived at Brookland Hall——” 

A shade overspread the countenance of Mr. Somerset; he turned in 
his chair and sighed. Brookland Hall, the seat of his ancestors, but 
long in the possession of strangers—what thoughts of happy hours, and 
pursuits of former days, didthe name call up in the breast of the ruined 
man!—the old Elizabethan pile, the venerable rooms and family paint- 
ings, the slopes, the gardens, the trees, and sweeping park—the picture 
rose before his fancy in all the freshness of reality. But not for him— 
never again for him—must the scene spread its beauties ; his eyes must 
close far away, and he must not even sleep in the old church where his 
forefathers for centuries have reposed. 

Mr. Somerset stooped his head, and covered his face with his hands : 
a Go on, Hester,” he said, after a pause. “ What of Brookland 

1” 

‘You remember one of your tenants called Banks? He had a son, 
placed by you in the village-school.” 

“T recollect perfectly. Yes, I think too much and too often of Brook- 
land Hall for any incident of old times to escape my memory. Banks— 
Lewis Banks, that was the lad’s name—a bold little fellow, who called 
once at the hall, begging to be sent to school—a lad of most precocious 
intellect, smitten with the love of military life, forgetting to drive the 
oxen ‘ afield,’ or hoe potatoes, in his ardour to read Vauban on ‘ Fortifi- 
- sot and the battles of Marlborough. You see my memory is good, 

ester.” , 

“TI rejoice at it, father. But you sent him away afterwards, and 
dared him to trespass upon your grounds.” 

“So I did, poor youth; yet was I sorry in being compelled to do it. 
Bless me! I had almost forgotten that little cireumstance. He took it 
into his head to love you, I believe, child. At that time I considered 
such a thing daring and presumptuous on his part; and, of course, 
situated as we then were, I was justified in my sentiments. But, Hester, 
why do we allude to all this now? What have the fortunes of a peasant’s 
son to do with ours?” 

“ He went to a foreign land. He wrote me several letters; but when 
Brookland Hall was taken from us, none of his letters, if any more 
arrived, reached me in London. So perhaps he is dead, or has—has for- 

me.” 

A low sob burst from Hester ; and when Mr. Somerset raised his child 
from her stooping posture, he saw that her face was bathed with tears. 
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Then he knew her secret ; then he understood the cause of her melan- 
choly—a love that was ill placed, and without hope. 

“ Do-not yield to this distress. I will not, I cannot reprimand you,” 
said the old man, tenderly. ‘“ Yet little did I imagine these recollections 
and early feelings would be cherished by you during so many years. But 
whether such constancy be a weakness or a virtue, your peace of mind 
and your welfare in life demand that you should make efforts to conquer 
an attachment which, in any case, can bring you no happiness. Most pro- 
bably—I feel it my duty to speak plainly—the young man is dead. If 
he be alive, good conduct or cleverness may have oleae him to the 
rank of a corporal or a sergeant; but with such a person, you are aware, 
no female much above a menial servant could form an alliance. There- 
fore, I repeat, consult your mind and your judgment in this matter rather 
than your heart. Renounce feelings that can only be a source of disquiet, 
and forget that such a person as this poor youth ever existed.”’ 

I will strive, father; but your advice will be difficult—very difficult 
—to follow. One thing let me say, the mind of Lewis Banks was not 
the mind of an ordinary person; it was noble by nature. And I will be- 
lieve———_ But it is enough. Let us speak no more of a subject which 
crushes my spirit while it gives you pain. Father,” said Hester, after a 
pause, “I have a favour to ask of you.” 

“ A favour? What would I not grant or do for you, my child ?” 

“I have long wished—my mother and Julie, too, are very desirous— 
we have long wished to go down to Norfolk, just to see the place where 
we passed so many years—to look once more on the well-known spots, 
and the old house-———” 

“‘ What! go to Brookland Hall?” said Mr. Somerset, who turned pale, 
while his lip quivered—‘“ the house that was once mine, but is now 
another’s—the place so dear to my heart that scarcely a night has passed 
for twelve years without my dreaming of it? Oh, no!’’ he cried, wavin 
his hand; “I could not bear the trial—I could not support the sight !” 

“ Now you are mistaken, father. You would be soothed and gratified ; 
I feel confident of it. And perhaps the present owner is a kind man, and 
might allow us to look over the rooms. Let us pay a visit to Brookland 
Hall.” : 

Mr. Somerset remained for a considerable time without speaking. At 
length he raised his head. 

‘* Well, Hester, I confess that, while I have shrunk at the thought, I 
have sometimes longed to see that spot again. There is a strange fasei- 
nating interest about the home of my ancestors which attracts me to it. 
I will see the old hall again, and the sweet village, and the venerable 
ivied church, before I die. Yes, we will go down to Norfolk.” 


CHartrer XXVI. 
IN WHICH OUR HISTORY DRAWS TO A CONCLUSION. 


Ir was a beautiful afternoon in spring when Mr. Somerset, his wife, 
and two daughters, alighted from the stage-coach near the village of 
, in Norfolk. They stood upon the slope of the well-known hill, 
contemplating in silence the scene before them. Lovely and picturesque, 
as in former days, spread the verdant landscape. The warm sun, shining 
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iquel from she wrevh fnged with yellow light the. tops ofthe tall elms 
an ye aphoar hyp Norman ll ng“ 
‘stream which wandered away in the direction of Brookland Hall. The 
Glear song of the blackbird was heard from the thicket, aud the low of 


cattle came softly from the opposite hill. i 
The little walked into the village. Every step they took awoke 
some old remem except in the breast of Julie; yet she, having 


been born in the neighbourhood, could not consider herself a stranger; 
faces, however, were altered; the merry young children that had gam- 
bolled under the trees had grown into sturdy peasants, and the old slept 
in the village churchyard. 

They entered the cot where Mr. Somerset's tenant, honest Banks, 
had lived; he and his wife were no more, and the sexton: occupied the 
hovel. Mr. Somerset differed so greatly in appearance from the jovial 
and rosy squire of a former day, that a recognition seemed improbable ; 
éven Hester and her mother might not have a remembered, but they 
took the precaution to draw their veils closely around their faces. 

The sexton was very complaisant, we himself honoured by 
this visit from strangers. You seem tired, sir,” he said. ‘‘ And will 
the ladies be pl to rest themselves on this settle; ’tis a rough and 
poor seat, I confess. Any business, sir?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Somerset, endeavouring to calm his feelings ; 
“ my visit is merely one of curiosity. We knew this sweet neighbour- 
en well in former years.” 

“ That was, sale, in the old squire’s time. Heaven bless him, be 
he dead or alive! Ah! sir, he was a man loved by us all.” 

* Who,” asked Mr. Somerset, shading his face with his hand—“ who 
occupies Brookland Hall at present ?” | 

“* Why, you see, it has had two or three owners since Squire Somerset 
left. About six months ago, a very rich man came into these parts, and 
bought up Brookland estate, the manor-house, and all; and a main 
curious gentleman he is, though kind to the poor.” 

. And why is he curious ?” asked Mr. Somerset. 

* You see, he’s come from the East Ingies, is Colonel Gordon—a fine 
handsome man, though burnt up by the sun, and cut about the face with 
a great many scars. He's been in a number of hot battles, they say, in 


that agin 
“* But why should this render him curious, good old man?” asked 
Hester. _ 


“* Anan? Oh! you spoke, miss. Well, you see the colonel isn’t mar- 
ried, and all them bachelors are ’centric and queer. He’ll walk by moon- 
light for hours, say the servants, along the terrace and under the trees in 
the park; while, instead of hunting or riding about, half his day is passed 
moping in an old ruined grotto made of spars and shells in the garden. 
Then he has begun to build another house at the top of the valley, 
—s oe 4 why of wherefore. Some say, ey a a a find the 
old squire, and put him again in possession; and that for a total stranger 
to do for duelbien is, I think, the oddest thing of all,” 

* Quitting the garrulous sexton, the party proceeded at once to the 
manor-house, which was situated about a mile from the village. Apply-. 
ing at the lodge, the keeper informed them they had liberty to men in 
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othe grounds!” “Many'a sigh did old familiar, objects, call forth from Mr. 
»Bomerset.' The ‘ ‘that spread around them, the park, studded over 
with trees, the shrubberies, and' the pardens—all had been his own; and 
\here'once“he' was lord and master, while now he felt. himself an intruder 
and a stranger. pate: Kd, | 
» lo Dhey wandered on until they found themselves in front of the mansion. 
“Mr. Somerset ‘cast ‘a rapid glance over the building, every window of 
‘which, ‘every rusticated quoin, évery arch, every stone, seemed dear to his 
heart. ‘They were about to retire, when Hester’s quick eye, whieh; had 
‘been directed to the library-window, perceived a gentleman within, ap- 
parently engaged in reading. 

i Father, look yonder! that is Colonel Gordon, no doubt,” 

'! Mr: Somerset saw him. Strange, but at that moment his thoughts 
‘flashed back on an incident which had happened long, long ago. ‘There, 
just’in that position, had he been studying fifteen years bok’ when, on 
the’ steps. of the front door, he perceived the little peasant-boy, Lewis 
Banks, who had come to entreat him to place him in the village-school ; 
his cap was in his hand—the porter was driving him away; but these 
retrospective meditations were disturbed, for Colonel Gordon, having 
evidently seen the strangers, rose to ring his bell; the next minute the 
hall-door opened, and a footman approached them, 

“ Sir, my master says if pon wish to see the inside of the house, and 
the old paintings in the gallery, you are quite at liberty.” 

Mr. Somerset was embarrassed ; his hand shook with emotion, and he 
glaneed at his wife and daughters. 

“Do as you please, my dear,” said Isabella; ‘but we should very 
much like to see the rooms.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Somerset to. the man; “then we will, avail 
ourselves of Colonel Gordon’s kind permission.” 

As they entered the hall, Mr. Somerset started at seeing the portrait 
of his - grandfather, which he thought had passed into the possession of 
strangers. But Colonel Gordon, attracted, perhaps, by the venerable 
appearance of the old gentleman, now introduced himself to them, as if 
for 'the purpose of being their cicerone. He was a man in the prime of 
life, and, notwithstanding the scars on his forehead, and the change 
which the burning suns of the East rarely fail to effect in the counte- 
nance of an European, remarkably handsome 

You seem struck by that portrait,” observed the colonel. 

‘“‘T am,” said Mr. Somerset, in a low voice, “ for I knew the original.” 

‘Indeed! ‘then come into my library, and see whether you are 
acquainted with any of’ the pictures there. To tell you the truth, I 
have taken much pains, since my purchase of Brookland Hall, to collect 
the old family portraits that belonged to a former owner, for they had 
been sold without reserve to Jews and picture-dealers.” EB stn 

«'This'is one! of his eccentricities, father, alluded to by the sexton,” 

sd Hester, a8 they followed the colonel into his library. 

Several portraits were hung around the room, in familiar to 
Mr. Somerset; but rower ey came to a picture carefully wen hy a 
curtain ; this being removed, an exquisite painting was discovered of a 
girl about twelve years of age. 

| «* Do” you ‘know who this is?” asked Colonel Gordon, with no little 
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aie ee manner, for he believed he had maveielins Siiepatle- 


aman before him, with some member, or at least acquaintance, of 
wm ‘ought ming | y him in. tis ius “ 
6 ; omerset, sin ‘intoa ec t h 
—* a I have reason - believe, the o “i cor 
this would never have.parted with, had it not been taken from him 
almost iby force. It is .a. portrait. of Mr. Somerset's daughter.” 
“ You. know -all, my dear sir; I.see, you. know all,” said the soldier, 
with increased par atte “TI hope you may be able to give me a little 
omer a information concerning this respected but most -unfortunate 


nt Rey are unfortunate,” said the old gentleman, with:a deep sigh. 

“5 fans written letters and employed lawyers to no purpose. All I 
have ascertained is, that, about.a year and a half ago, Mr. Somerset was 
liberated—my heart bleeds to think he was ever in such a plaee—from 
the Fleet Prison. Since that! time all clue of him and his family has been 
lost.” 

“Wery likely. An obscure person, in an obscure street in the great 
metropolis, is almost like a shell on the sea-shore. It is not very extra- 

you should have failed to discover him.” 

“Then do you know where he really lives?” asked Colonel Gordon, 
eagerly. 

“T do.” 

“Bless my soul! What is his address ?” 

“ Pardon me if I do not answer the question,” said Mr. Somerset, 
greatly moved. 

Women are not, perhaps, so easily deceived as men, and, more quickly 
than they, recollect individual features, however altered. Whether 
Hester was affected by a strange misgiving as to the identity of Colonel 
Gordon, | ‘or by other feelings, we cannot say; but her agitation was 
inereasing to such a degree that she retired to a recess in a window, and 

her) hands. against her throbbing temples. 

“If, Colonel Gordon,” said Mr. Somerset, ‘“ you will be candid enough 
to:tell: me your motive for wishing to discover or drag these unfortunate 

people into notice—for, though unfortunate, they are proud—I may assist 

in your 

as Tien my dear sir, I will be candid; and, to gain your confidence, 
while I expeet,you to be communicative in return, I will state the fact, 
thatthe money which has enabled me to purchase this property was not 
all aequired by the “pri I rose in the army from a very low beginning, 
and nt . Three y years ago I ad but an off’ pay, and also 

ae ten name. But a gentleman of large fortune at Calcutta, and 
oan had: no family of his own, took a fancy to me, and made me his ‘hair, 
on the proviso that I should assume his name. It was after returning 
froma campaign in the north of India that I followed my patron to the 
grave. His property then was mine. I returned to Englad ane this, 
‘sit, 48:my native 
'* Your ynative : ‘place? Impossible! . There is no other seat or good 
residence, but the manor-house, in the neig hbourhood.” 
" ware tae said Colonel Gordon, sm mail , “I was not born in a 


or an mansion. But we-will «not :talk of :that now. My 
aes oe old squire is simply.to place into his hand apacket. 
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“This is strange!” exclaimed Mr. Somerset, in surprise. “I -corifess 
I am interested in his affairs. “What may the packet contain? Shail’I 
‘take it to him?” 

‘An extraordinary expression broke over the countenance of the soldier, 
as if, while he witnessed ‘the old man’s emotion, a sudden light had 
‘flashed upon him. 

“Be not offended,” he said, taking the poor gentleman by the*hand, 
“but I am no longer to be deceived. ‘Thank Heaven, my search is 
finished at last! This packet is for yourself; for, honoured and »re- 

ted sir, you are Mr. Somerset.” 

“What does this mean? How should you know'me? The parcel, 
too—— Why, these are the title-deeds of the Brookland estates, and— 

and You mock me, Colonel Gordon.” 

But as the open-hearted soldier regarded him with moistened eyes, 
‘Hester, who had retired to the window-recess, was heard to sob violently, 
and ‘the next minute, overcome by her conflicting feelings, she sprang 
towards her parent. 

“Father! father! look at him!—do you not know your generous 
friend ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Somerset,” said Colonel Gordon, “ you see before you the 
once poor ploughboy, that, many years ago, you kindly consented ‘to 
place in the village-school.” 

“TI know it—I see it now!” cried the old man. “ Brave, noble- 
hearted Lewis Banks! Heaven, then, has smiled on you indeed!” 

“Not more, I hope, than Heaven will from this hour smile on you, 
my dear sir; for surely Providence means well in having thus, when we 
little expected it, brought us together again.” 

And now came explanations of past events, pressings of the ‘title- 
deeds on Mr. Somerset, and, at last, their acceptance: then followed 
allusions to early affection on the part of Colonel Gordon, showing how, 
times without number, he had written to England, his letters, from a 

ood cause, having failed to reach their destination; while Hester, wish- 
ing to spare him pain, had never informed him of the ruin which had 
overtaken the family. 

This conversation at length came to a close. Mr. and Mrs. Somerset, 
with Julie, walked into the room beyond, examining the paintings 
there; but Hester, gently objecting though not unwilling, for some 
unaccountable reason, found herself detained by Colonel Gordon; she 
also heard him, in low, tremulous accents, urge many things about first 
and only love, and constancy never shaken ; so that, quite unexpectedly, 
and, as it were, unknown to herself, her eyes filled with tears, and ‘her 
trembling hand was clasped in his. 

When Mr. Somerset returned to the room, he soon perceived how 
matters stood, and the colonel begging to speak privately with him, the 
old gentleman, then and there, without hesitation, consented'to give his 
daughter to one she had loved as a peasant-boy, and who ‘had ed 

‘himself to be as generous and noble as he was endowed with abilities 
and genius—genius which, triumphing over all obstacles, ‘had-raised him 
to the:rank he now enjo 
“The good father pronounced ‘his “blessing upon them; and it were 
¥2 
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‘On be a ov ane ay ye pone a 
Ani, when it was known in’ the vi amon 
re the fling ey het we seco fo = 
ea wy hy old and young, Heled together —. 
the manor-house to welcome them back ; Shad for ise afterwards: there 


was,nothing but feasting and ringing of bells, © 

What has the posh. a now to'add, ere'‘he'writes “end” t6 is his- 
tory? It,is:this—while the once bitter-souled Hartley slumbered imhiés 
graves; while Abarrope the swindling director of the’ Great’ Dia- 
mond Com any of Brazil, having spent all the xa i he carried off, 
begged. his pel ina foreign lad; while the poor girls in the Regent- 
street establishment, governed ‘by ‘Mademoiselle Harfleur, continued |:t0 


toil and. to, die ;, weed Mr. Moses, the picture-dealer of the Seven- Dials, 
industriously in ‘‘making the old tasters; and while Mr. 
ragga laboured;in. mare on the shores'of a penal settlement; at Brook- 
land Hall the restored owner passed a peaceful old age; with lis wife 
‘and, daughter Julie, From the park they could see’ a neat ‘cdttage 
standing at. the foot ef a green knoll ; ‘there lived Reuben and his wife ; 
‘and. Mn. Somerset,.had given them ‘a plot of ground for a garden : the 
exturnkey) of the Fleet, reyelled among piuks, dahlias, and peonies as 
broad and red as, his own happy face; and in his horticultural “pursuits 
he was..often; assisted by J Juli ie, who never failed every day to visit: her 
foster-father, . From, the,, park, too, they could plainly see: the ‘new 
mansion, built, by Colonel Gorton: and there Hester, after all her 
struggles and trials in our “ great metropolis,” was blest in performing 
two parts harmonising with her loving nature—the’ part of a dutiful:and 
‘affectionate biel and that of a faithful, devoted wife. 
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vour to betome the depositary of another's secrets, whether he calls himself 
priest, or lover ; and far worse, to endeavour to become ruler, or gu 
or keeper of another's mind. Every one has a separate and independent 
existence, and should keep it so. Individuality never ceases; and’ who- 
ever strives to persuade another to confess to him is, I consider, ‘an im- 
postor, and should be treated accordingly. Our wives do not become 
one and indivisible with us in spirit, because we are tied together in the 
on We shall all be in units, after death, however we may be united 
I thought, therefore, that Luey might like to have a little private 
chat with her old schoolfellows, and said so. She laughed, and did not 
deny it. Accordingly, I resolved to take a stroll after tea; and at about 
half-past eight o’clock I left the house, and walked down towards the 
r. 
ar had, however, another motive. This, as above, was the last night 
of our marriage-trip. I was about to return to town to-morrow, and 
wished to think over a few matters relative to the world of business to 
which I belonged. 

It had been a fine but rather boisterous day; and though the wind 
had now somewhat fallen, the sea still ran high. The sun had set 
among stormy clouds, and the weather-wise and the weather-unwise 
amateurs—both taking their cue from the boatmen of the place—shook 
their heads knowingly, and predicted a rough to-morrow. 

Wise and foolish, however, were nearly all housed by half-past eight 
o'clock. A few stragglers were abroad, on the parade, but even these 
were now mostly making for homé; for there are no tom-fool night- 
haunts in Broadstairs. 

The evenings had begun to draw in very fast, and before I had taken 
many turns up and down the quaint old pier, the last gleams of day had 
faded from the sky. The moon, however, rose early and was nearly full, 
so that there was no lack of light. 

I thought over my partner's late letters. Many of our chief trans- 
actions had been very profitable; the trains which I had laid before I 
left town, had, as far as they had had time to explode, done well; and 
though I was very happy in my marriage holiday, yet I was somewhat 
eager to be back again at the exciting game of business. 

After I had walked for a short time, I saw another person coming 
up the pier; and as I did not wish to be disturbed, I turned, and sat 
down on 'the'little jetty which has been thrown out from the pier-head. 

'’ At first I feared that he would join me, even here, and prepared to 
acknowledge, as surlily as I could, that it was a fine night, if he spoke 
to me. But he did not do so. I heard his footfall stop about the 
middle of the pier. I then heard him descend the rude stairs there, and 
soon after a sound as of stepping a mast in a sailing-boat reached my 
ears. Satisfied that he was not going to disturb my solitude, I leaned 
my head on my hand, and followed « out the various thoughts which arose 
in my busy brain. 
'' Among the many people with whom I had come into contact in the 
world was Alfred Waters, We had once been fellow-clerks, and there 
had been something about him which from the first drew me to him, and 
made me like him better than any other of my companions. 
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It, was not. his person; that was rade enough. It.was-no credit to be 
seeniwalking- with: him, as-far as appearance went. He wanted “love's 

jesty,”’ as much. as Richard:did; was, in fact, hideously ugly. The 
dress/in: which, nature. had clothed his mind was altogether unlike that 
mind., It;was: shocking and repulsive ;, his mind was, I often thought, 
wt had, I say, drawn. much to. Alfred Waters; and acquaintanceship 
had ripened. into esteem. and friendship. I cared little that his person 
was uncouth, his head too big for his big body, his features coarse, his 
hair red, his-eyes small and. ferret-like ; his: character, as far as I could 
read it, was straightforward ; his'tastes were like my own, and: his mind 
was deeply stored: with those precious things which literature loves to 
give its votaries. 

But a blank had suddenly, and quite lately, fallen over our friendship, 
I had crossed his path. It appeared that:he had loved Lucy Hutchinson 
long: before I knew her; loved her deeply, too. She had never in any 
way gO his. attachment, and he certainly never spoke of it to 
her. But I heard that he had been set on winning her—that he had 
fully expected to succeed in time, until my interference, as he considered 
it, scattered his impos eh chances to the winds. 

And whether I shown anything like triumph in my bearing to 
him (I never made any boast. of my success in words—of that | am 
confident), or whether some mutual friend had kindly stimulated his 
exasperation, he suddenly became very cool towards me. His self- 
esteem was, doubtless, sorely wounded, and perhaps I should not have 
alluded to the subject; but I did. I sought an explanation of his cold- 
ness. He refused to give any; and from that time he avoided me as 
much as possible. 

This would not, perhaps, have mattered much, if he had stopped there. 
In the whirl of London life we do not feel the want of friendship. It is, 
indeed, sometimes in the way. We have not time to attend to it. 
Bacon's statement, “ That if a man have not a friend, he may as well 
quit the stage,’’ does not apply in modern Babylon. An acquaintance is 
quite as useful, often more so; quite as amusing, and more easily parted 
with; far more self-sacrificing, if there is any chance of a return. 

My intercourse with Alfred. Waters had been pleasant, and for a time 
[regretted that it. was broken off. But, after all, I could: do very well 
without:him; andiwhen I found that his coldness had merged into hos- 
tility, my. feelings changed altogether. From a paragraph im one of my 
partner's letters, it seemed that my late friend had taken an offensive 
attitude in regard to some transactions between our respective houses. 

Now, I am not easily angered; but I am not to be trifled with. I will 
bear a good deal, patiently ; but once excited, | am not easily pacified. 
This conduct of "alfred aters’s had been much on my mind, and now, 
as 1 reconsidered. matters, the double sting of it seemed more bitter than 
before, and. resolved to resent it. 

I was thinking—my thoughts at full gallop—on this, as well as other 
things; a9 Isat on the jetty, when suddenly, as I thought, a boat came - 
aly aw pier, and I; was hailed from it in a voiee which: was 

iar, but whose it was I could not-recollect. 

“James Watson,” it called, “‘are you game to-night? It’s just the 
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time for’a'sail—a glorious breeze and a bright moon! Come, will-you ?” 
And:the boat was thrown up out: of the wad, and the next nara 

At first I was angry at being disturbed ; but that feeling left me ima: 
moment: It was stil blowing very fresh; there seemed a sort of romance 
about the invitation, and the scheme altogether ; above all, it was good+ 
natured in the sailor to think of: me. Yielding, therefore, to these, or: 
other impulses—rather acting as if involuntarily—I rose, stepped fors- 
ward, stepped down, and was aboard the little craft. 

TI sat down where I could ; but my. companion had) to get the boat into 
the wind once more, and as'the sail shifted it nearly swept me from my 
seat. When I recovered from the sudden shock, the little vessel’ was 
scudding away before the wind—the crisp waves were fuming and fretting 
against it as it flew along; everything around seemed full of life, and 





I turned to look at my companion, but a large heavy cloud had sud- 
denly risen up the heavens, and floated across the moon, and shut her 
light away. I could see nothing but the white sail above me and the: 
lights on shore, and a few dim stars in the distant sky—all else was sud- 
denly dark around. 

And so it continued for a long. time; longer than I can tell you. The: 
boat went sailing on; the wind blew fresher, and ever fresher, as we got 
further from the shore ; and now the short waves gradually changed into’ 
that longer and more rolling swell which sets, after stormy weather, 
between the Forelands. 

And ‘still the darkness was about us :- darkness and silence too, save for 
the rushing of the vessel through the waves. I had frequently spoken, 
but either the wind drowned my voice, or my companion would not reply. 

A. sense of mystery was over me—seemed to gather dimly round me;: 
and the motion of the boat, as it plunged and sprang onward, and the: 
darkness brooding round us, joined, with the strange silence of the helms- 
man, to rouse a kind of vague terror in my heart. Who could he be? 

Among the people at the little watering-place were several acquaint+ 
ances. The Miss Frazers’ brother was there—a wild, helter-skelter fellow. 
It might be Henry Frazer: 

* What ‘are you so confoundedly silent, for?” I cried out. “ Henry; 
do you think Idon’t know you ?” 

Still there was no reply. 

“Not such a'good night for a sail as you thought,” I shouted, deter- 
mined 'that he should hear; ‘‘It would have been much better if we had! 
not lost sight of the moon.” | 

No answer. 

‘“‘ How long were your sisters to stay with Lucy?” 

Still no response. 

“I wish’you had brought them out too,” I pursued, speaking at the 
full pitch of my voice; ‘‘ we should have had some talking then. Why 
don’t'-you' speak, man ?” 

Not a word. 

I strained:my eyes:tosee him. In vain. The great cloudstill hurried 
across ‘the sky. It had, however, lifted a little from the horizon, and » 
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yl te 
ti | his ashore: they were, dim, and 
light itse sac ope pe peed 
aris a sae seemed very near; and the wind rose ever 
sti the boat still flew, over the seas ; and still no sounds were to 
‘beh ‘those of the waves, as they burst against the. PM te 3 
e Codound it!” T-cried out at last, “this passes a joke, H entry, .You 
g out too far, I must get back to Lucy 
athe ords had scarcely left my lips ere a sudden , ‘tempest of wind 
swept down upon the boa. With quick dexterity he steered her round 
the awe} of the gale—momentary salvation !—but the boat shook 
tretibled ‘all over with the shock, and falling off, sprang forward 
si at a frightful 
“The cloud was bro up—broken and whitled away from, the face of 
the sky. ‘In an instant “ths whole ‘firmament seemed to open. before our 
in ia sudden light. ‘Not a vestige ‘of cloud remained; but. the 
solemn moon looked down from P otirn. the stars on the wild waves, as 
oe ught and atruge led, with the wind, 
turned and looked in my companion’s face. It was that of ALFRED 
Waters! 












Instantly that he saw he was known, he sprang up, his hideous face 
working with passion; and while he still held d the tiller of the rudder 
firmly with one hand, he pointed with the other to, the sands, which we 
ah so fast nearing. 

It seémed as though he wished to speak, and could not. My tongue, 
too, appeared to be tied down in my jaws, _ I strove, but strove vainly, to 
say a word. But I also sprang up from my seat, and made as though I 
would advance to him. 

What . t intended to do I did not know; perhaps to wrest the tiller 
from him, to turn the boat right round, and once more make for shore. 
But before I pould ‘reach him, some Berets SP, I know not—he could 
not have done it, at least I thou a so——st cp me. down u n one of t 
seats, where I remained, "a tho ugh fastened to hoa bough oni. se 
unable to stir a Jimb for a ong imé—how long I never;knew, . Wee 

But when 'T Ae’ ysel Brg Mig ain up at him, I saw that 
ba ail was once mo} ern-shee oF Hi boat, and seated as at first, 
The moon: still ons! re ghtly dow upon us—the gale still aay it was 
a fearful win1, and the ieee at strained, and leaking in many rts, and 
the sea was constantl dashing over us. Still he sat steadily there and 
a on towarAs the Goodwin ‘Sandseod hiivow sods 
, ly2—he sat, tao steadily there |... At Anit, halen. at his 
and saw its repulsive features by the moonlight, and.ats wide: 

I thought there was a laugh upon it; but it was not so, the shiftung 
of the lights and shades, by the motion of the boat, made this appearance. 
He was not laughin 

I looked again : the eyes seemed resolutely fixed on me—the pesprsees 
to glare from under their shaggy brows; but there was a righlity about 
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their stare which appalled” me. ° Tt never altered—it never vatied, It 


's up before m ad's eye Now—I see it sti : ee 
and tho thought mia u 38 me like a oHatty Rash gi startling, 
ee he was dead! . And at every glance I gave towards him, 
‘still there seemed the same horror written on the motionless face and in 
the eyes—Dead ! —s | 

I not stir ; my blood seemed all curdled in my veins; and still the 
boat rushed on. _ The moon was shining high in heaven, and the tempest 
of wind still raged below. “‘The'sea, lashed into higher and bigher waves, 
‘tose in masses under our very feet’; and when we seemed to be about. to 
sink into the great. smooth trough, we were suddenly, raised on high 
again—raised into the full blast,’ to-sink.once more, and rise, and. sink 


n. , ' 
But suddenly, as we reached the summit of a great wave, I looked out 
séaward, and saw the Goodwin beacon-light close by.. The full horror 
of my Situation rushed upon me. It, was his revenge !—the dead, was 
fulfilling the last’ wish of the disappointed man... We should at all events 
perish together; and if Lucy was to live happily, it was not to be any 
more with me. ) 

Still we swept onward, ever onward, and the calm moon looked upon 
us while we rushed toward destruction. Destruction!—was there no 
means of escape left, then? Must I die? Must all these fair life-visions 
vanish, all be swallowed up, and in a few short moments, too, by the 

at monster, Death? as there no way of escape ? 

“Yes! With a wild scream I threw off the lethargy which. had fallen 
over me—threw it off, and leaped to my feet. I sprang forward, stumbled 
over the seat, stood up, sprang forward again, tripped against the next seat, 
fell forward—fell over it, and was in the next moment up again, I 
can¢ht hold of him; he was cold and stiff; I tried to dash him;away from 
the tiller, he was immovable. I tore at him to get him away; the dread- 
ful feeling of deadness which met my hands at every touch did not deter 
me—nothing deterred me}; what should? Was it not for life?, I re- 
néwed my exertions, when, suddenly, to my terror, I felt myself seized ; 
he ‘clung to me, grasped me to himself, while ;he exclaimed, with a tre- 
thendous vdiee, that seemed to echo through my heart, . 
SEN GW then, James, supper’s ready!" 

ith a antlaive feare T was smeodatdly awake. ony. Frazer had 
pit his grins, while Lucy and his two sisters stood, ugning, by. I 

- ay pp as I sat, and thought, upon the jetty, and they had come 
ORO ne fe cn ed oF : 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 
BY A GERMAN’ SOLDIER.. 
CuarTer X. 


THE BIvOovUAc. 


Ar cme arn mar wg evolutions, we. were ordered to bivouac for 
the ni 1 of action, the two sides being se 7 
ouiiildonlan rivulet, which ran diagonally cra the Bath Sergent 
Dose, with his distinguished company, was: entrusted with one 6f the 
outposts in the neighbourhood of this rivulet-—an arrangement, which 
though it. was intended as a sort. of honourable distinction for. our 
services, was not appreciated as such, either by Dose or. myself; for he 
was languishing after a larger audience to listen to his “ poetical” and 
analytical exposition of his late achievement; and. 1 had just been put 
— the gue vive by catching a momentary glimpse of a certain. four- 
wheeled carriage, painted green and black, and containing. an. elderly 

and a young lady, who were driving about to gaze at a, ya 
ceedings ; but by being banished to an outpost, I feared that I should be 
beyond their range. However, despite our balked desires, we found the 
coup-d cil, from the little elevation where our gun was posted, sufficiently 
interesting to banish regrets, and spirit-stirring enough. to awaken the 
ae ility of a mind even less “poetical” than that of Sergeant 


A full-orbed moon showered her silvery beams over the camp, with its 
circumjacent heath, and played upon a. thousand bayonets and helms, 
which, flashing: back her rays with redoubled brillianey, created a rolling 
sea of light quite dazzling to behold. After enjoying all the pleasures 
and. excitement of action, we could now gaze upon its picturesque accom- 
paniments without suffering any of their attendant esa We were 
untormented by the sight of the disabled. and the dying, nor were our 
ears assailed by their deep-drawn groans. Not.a sound was heard that 
raised itself above the loud unvarying hum of. the busy camp; save now 
and then some snatches of a song, or a peal of hearty, laughter. No 
bayoneted friend: or foe raised. himself, half-man,. half-ghost, to utter a 
painful sigh, anda “ Griisze mein Lottchen,, Freund,” or to. implore the 
aggre for a.draught.of water. The only articulate sounds that.could 

distinguished, were the impatient exclamations of hungry soldiers, 
clamouring for their schnapps and suppers, and. throwing the ili 
sutlers into a frenzy of bewilderment. The spectacle, too, was of an 
equally joyous’and'‘unlac ose description. At’no great:distance from 
our post, the sentinels, with shouldered arms; were! pacing’ up and down 
their beat; behind them, gaudy Uhlans, with their czapkas:cocked: upon 
their heads at such an extraordinarily low angle as might almost have 
one in constituting them an exception to the Newtonian. law, 
were foraging their steeds ; and further off our comrades were limbering 
their while groups of officers were collected round blazing fires, 
flickered on their > sabe brought them’ eut. in! bright relief, . 
rendering them quite distinct, though at a considerable distance. Such 
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@ seene,, viewed undér a. cloudless: sky and a. balmy air,, was sufficient 
tovhave stirred.a:stoic’s heart. but: upon the. impressive temperament.of- 
Sergeant: Feodor it produced a most! sublimating effect, making his heart: 
beat high for poetry and patriotism, and; bringing. down upon my head 
am:immediate:improvisation of all the incongruous ideas that were sug- 
gested:to’ his mind by the present circumstances, and the collective sense 
oftwhich: was very, much like the hairs upon.a.serpent’s skin, so fine that. 
ne*microscope can make them visible. But ere long,.to my great relief, 

‘a i — to feel. conscious. of an internal. vacuum, ,which 

ved the flow of: his poetical fervour, and we therefore applied our- 

selves'con amore to the ‘less romantic occupation of preparing and eating. 
our ;: and) L was'glad to perceive that Dose’s sentimental. tender- 
ness‘did not prevent him from: making a furious onslaught upon: some 
a a compound that. had been.churning all day at: his saddle-bow. 

ile'thus employed, I was: heartily pleased to find, by the appearance 
of one or. two strange horsemen near our gun, that we were not entirely 
lost to. the: many spectators. who were scattered over the heath, 
shortly afterwards a carriage or two approached to within a short distance 
of'us:. This again filled me brimful of restless expectation, and I kept.a 
watchful eye upon everything in the shape of a vehicle that came within 
our view; but:so many were the disappointments I had to undergo, that 
my stock: of hopes was nearly exhausted when I saw an equipa wing 
near; of much the same appearance as the one I. was so devoutly vane 
for. I was:instantly upon my feet, and my mind became the battle-fi 
for'warring: legions: of “if’s” and. “but’s.” “If it was her carriage!” 
‘If she:should be in!” “If she should come near!” And all the 
hopeful “ if’s” were met by a serried phalanx: of gloomy “ but’s,’” which 
overturned and crushed their nascent ardour. 

The carriage came on at a gentle pace, and for some time I held my 
breath as: carefully as though I was afraid of searing it away by the 
beating of my heart. I'then advanced towards it, and had scarcely had 
time to feel assured that I-was:not mistaken in its identity, before I 
the gentle accents of a well-remembered voice, addressing the coachman 
in tones so sweet that I thought it a shame they should be wasted upon 
him. ‘* Where are we now, Frederick ?” And when Frederick had in- 
formed her that they were close to an outpost, she directed him to drive 
round, that she might view it. 

* Now.or never,” I thought, and immediately stepped forward to bid 
her good evening. 

“©Qh; are you there?” was her reply; and the words were spoken with 
a peculiar emphasis: upon the “there,” which made my vanity suggest: 
that: my appearance was nota totally unlooked-for or unexpected contin» 


Frederick immediatelypulled up, and I could almost have ithe: 
excellent ‘old:fellow:to my: heart; as I' heard’ him say,. ‘* Look, Gniidiges” 
Fraulein; here is the:young’ cadet that was at our house the other day: 
If*- you’ wish'to see the outposts, he will be able to take'you'round them, 

‘Lean wait for’you:here.” 

These words threw’ me into a fever of the most agonising suspense, and. 
I stood statue-like, with my eyes*fixed immovably upon: her lips; dread-. 
ing’to hear‘her:decline the proposal. But, ob; Gott Amor! my deserts: 
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were bardly ogee) to my fortune. After a moment's hesitation she ac- 
quiesced. I quickly Ss ay the door, Jet down the step, supported her on 
my arm, if assisted her to alight, “My bat entort open finding my- 
sell in such a felicitous position were, I must confess, of a somewhat 
bewilder¢ iption, My heart beat, in a wild, tumultuous bliss, and 

‘brain reeled under the immensity of my fortune. The stars; too, 
seemed to participate in my excitement, for they rolled about in the most 
eccentric orbits. Even sober Cynthia wore a laughing face, and all sub- 
lunary objects seemed to be oie the tarantula’s influence, landscape and 
men and guns, whirling around in the maddest of tions. 
Whether I was the prime cause, or merely a participant of this general 
vertigo, the effects were the same. It most effectually emesnind J the 
enthusiastic and fervid flow of words which I would fain have out, 
and produced nothing: but some miserable abortions, dry pe y disjointed 
specimens of the merest commonplace. In the most profound ignorance 
of what I was saying, I ran over some of the driest details of our outpost 
services, mingled with occasional scraps of our morning’s adventure, in all 
of which, however, the amiable Friulein was good enough to profess 
great interest. But when at last my mind was disencumbered of its 
er and when, by the gentle pressure of the Friulein’s arm, as 
she shrank back in alarm at a er amend, tg I became more alive to the 
happy realities of my situation, I succeeded, much to my own satisfaction, 
in giving a more entertaining and more coherent style to my discourse, 
and in discharging the duties appertaining to my enviable post of cicerone, 
I attained, for some few minutes, the very ne plus ultra of felicity. But 
they were minutes, alas! which passed like seconds; and it was only by 
hearing the old coachman impatiently cracking his whip that I became at 
all aware that we had described a tolerably wide circle round our outpost, 
and had arrived nearly at the point from which we set out. 

“ Good night, my dear-est Fraulein,” I uttered, in a tentative and 
half-doubting tone; and being answered by another “ good night,” ina 
whispered but most satisfactory tone, I conducted her to the carriage ; 
and again bidding her good night, she drove away to rejoin her uncle. 


f 


i 


CuaprTer XI. 
STEPS NUMBERS TWO AND THREE ON THE LADDER OF PROMOTION. 


Havine ascertained from the Fraulein that both she and her uncle 
would be at home on the following morning, I determined to follow up 
my progress with the niece, and at the same time discover what sort of a 
reception my credentials would have procured me from the uncle. These 
I found had operated as efficaciously as could be hoped, and had produced 
most vastly satisfactory results. The kind- count was deli 
to have an opportunity of seeing the ward and relative of his old friend 
Von B., begged I would always consider myself a welcome visitor at 
the Schloss, and concluded by inviting me to dinner for that after- 
noon, informing me that his niece was walking in the garden, and would, 
no doubt, be glad to see me, if I liked to look for her It may be ima- 
gined that there was no very long debate or close division in my mind 
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merits of this proposition, and five minutes later T strollin 
pashe gravel-walk, the Friluleio’s arm Within my own, se with the 
of one who had nothing more to wish for. 

- But my happiness was too great to last. I had not been long it the 
enjoyment of my terrestrial Walhalla before.my path was crossed by‘ 
most odious apparition, whose malevolent ae seemed sadly out of place 
among these blissful shades. ‘Oh dear! that adjutant is coming,” were 
the ominous words which diverted my eyes from their feast of pilfered 

lances at the Friulein’s face, and turned them upon Herr Honig- 

auicht’s ill-favoured features, his native ugliness being by no means 
mitigated by the contrast. under which he was presented to my view, or by 
the eenleris fumes which were boiling in his breast. A cross-grained 
lieutenant is the positive of,a certain predicate which shall be unwritten ; 
a jealous ditto is the comparative; but a cross-grained lieutenant who is 
jealous of an inferior, is the superlative. Lieber Himmel! And Liew- 
tenant Honigthauicht was at thig moment in the highest degree’ superla- 
tive. His first impulse, no doubt, was to take a run “aud apply his foot to 
the fundament of the impudent interloper who had thrust himself into the 
place which he so often sighed for; but, fortunately for his reputation, he 
discerned us whilst yet at some little distance, so that the first efferves- 
cenceof his rage had time to escape, and he succeeded in keeping within 
the bounds of decorum and politeness. But his wish to annihilate myself, 
and at the same time to play the amiable before the Fraulein, produced 
an.,odd incongruity in his demeanour. Into his left eye, which was 
turned towards the Fraulein, he tried to throw'a kind of ogle, which re- 
sulted in an awkward, amorous leer. He smiled most graciously out of 
the corresponding corner of his mouth, while with the hand he executed 
a would-be graceful and gallant salute. ‘To this contented calm: the 
ragi ng tempest on the other, side offered a striking contrast. There, a 
twinkling, restless ‘| e lunged ged fo orth Toledos ard Damascenes ; the tip of 
his moustache Galad upwards like a tiger-cat’s; the corner of his mouth 
was slight! tly o ned, displaying a pair of jagged, yellow tusks; and the 
fist was Pola with a threatening’ gesture. Such an eccentric figure did 
my lieutenant cut, while his heart was cooking poison at finding himself 
supplanted by his ‘impudent subordinate. But alas for my subordinacy ! 
By virtue of his epaulettes, Lieutenant, Honigthauicht was enabled to 
turn my smile of satisfaction, which he, no doubt (and perhaps not incor- 
in ), ‘construed into‘one of nt ee mockery, to\asober ‘stare of 


8 
gig ea Cannoneer, ‘(ty said he, ina tone of the’ most degre: 
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was not able'to maintain it himself. On the proffer of his:arm and com- 
pany, he was met by a polite but immediate ‘No, reer ces ara 
vith an intimation of the Friulein’s intention ‘to ‘return ‘to «the ° . 
‘which was given with a look that plainly showed she did not appreciate 
‘his: politeness in thus unceremoniously depriving her of her:escort. 
uch reanimated by the sight of my antagonist receiving sucha cheek, 
T-made my adieus to the Fraulein, expressing my sorrow at being obliged 
to leave her so unexpectedly ; and, hastening to our stable, I was:soon‘on 
my ¢charger’s back, spurring him towards Wilhelmstadt. Arrived ‘there, 
I dismounted before the door of our head-quarters, and, after ascending 
‘the steps, was proceeding to traverse the lengthy corridor which led to the 
bureau where I thad to deposit my despatches, when I was arrested by the 
sound of Von Teschchenschech’s voice issuing from a side-room, whose 


door opened upon the passage. 
* Hollo, there (hale! iiss here.”’ 
I immediately obeyed the summons, and, entering his den, I found:the 


éld-colonel, pipe in mouth and cap on head, luxuriating in an easy chair, 
seeming to be on remarkably good terms with himself. 

“ Well, bombardier, where are you come from?” 

I announced myself officially, with the usual salute. *‘ An:ordonnance, 
Herr Oberst, from the Fettenweiden Battery, to deliver despatches at 
‘the Brigade Commando.’” 

“Let me see them.” 

I delivered them into his hands. After hastily glancing through them, 
he threw them back, saying, 

“Well, take them to the bureau, and let them give you an answer.” 

I made my salute, and was proceeding to make my exit, when he sur- 
prised me by saying, 

“Softly, softly, Mr. Bombardier; whither away:so fast? Don’t be in 
such an outrageous hurry. I want to have a few words with you. You 
have been nearly a year in my brigade, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, at your command, Herr Oberst.” 

““Well, well, drop ‘at your command ;’ ‘yes’ will be sufficient. | 
‘can’t say, Mr. Bombardier, that I am sorry I received you, notwithstand- 
ing all your scatter-brained exploits. I can afford you youngsters a liberty 
now and then, always provided you are cheerful and lively—no sulkers or 
head-hangers. Now you had better go to the bureau, and get ithe 
‘réturn despatches; and, whilst there, you may as well employ your'time 


by glancing at the promotion-list.” 
Phrougtou the interview I had been sorely puzzled ‘by the. colonel’s 
unwonted suavity of manner, for which I could not at-all satisfactorily 


account ; but these last words were suggestive of an electrifying idea, the 
bare conception of which shot a delightful thrill throughout :my frame. 
Ah! a sergeant, was I? No longer Bombardier, but Sergeant \B.! 
What would Emilie say? This brilliant fancy had no sooner:shot across 
my mind ‘than I jumped to the conclusion ‘that it was.an lished 
fact, and took it for granted thet’T-wen in vetity ‘Sergeant B.,owidh only 
‘one ‘step between me and a pair of epaulettes. That step was soon:sur- 
‘mounted—in imagination; and, with visionary outlines :of marshals’ 


‘batons, Friuleins’ faeces, and other agreeable objects, floating .béfore-my 
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in chaotic confusion, I stood awhile in the corridor, erecting magni- 
‘ficent: chateaux inthe air. But ‘my satisfied self-complacency was sud- 
denly changed into fear for the fate of my: aérial structures, by the recol- 
lection that they had as yet no secure Sdtientten to stand upon. 
How did I know I was a sergeant? Where was the protocol? The 
colonel/never said I was promoted to.a higher rank, Perhaps his majesty, 
in consideration of my good services, ‘had been graciously pleased to 
transfer me to a guard-brigade stationed far away from Schloss Liegen- 
ditsch ; and, indeed, the colonel’s words were of a valedictory rather t 
a congratulatory nature. This last i ome was intolerable, and 
instantly aroused me from my dreamy lethargy. With headlong eager- 
ness I darted down the corridor, and bolted into the bureau in such irre- 
verent haste as gave great umbrage to my sweet friend Captain De Foe, 
to whom I had to deliver my despatches. I had no sooner disburdened 
myself of these than I hastily clutched hold of the promotion-list, which 
-was handed to me, unasked, by one of the clerks, and there I found, to 
my inexpressible delight, that my first conjecture was correct. At ‘the 
very top of the list stood ‘* Horatz Albrecht B., bombardier, to be Ser- 
ant.” These few words I read and re-read, and read again and in, 
hardly able to persuade myself that they were not the creation F4iy 
heated imagination. But no, there could be no mistake about the matter. 
All the letters stood out in the clearest Roman type, and steadily main- 
tained their places, instead of dissolving into some other combination, as 
I was apprehensive they might. I was at last compelled to give credence 
to the irrefragable evidence of my optics; and then, had it not been for 
the refrigerative presence of Captain De Foe, I do not know into what 
extravagances my excessive exhilaration might not have launched me. 
His baleful glances, however, were sufficient to throw a damp even over 
my glowing ardour ; and the expression of his countenance, which showed 
plainly enough, by its dolorous contortions, what excruciating tortures he 
was suffering from the sight of my satisfaction, was so remarkably male- 
volent as to divert my thoughts for a while from my newly-acquired dig- 
nity, and fix them upon him. So great, too, was the contrast between 
the mild though stiffish zephyr that I had met with in the colonel’s room 
to this rude, borean blast, that I could not help instituting a mental com- 
parison between the two—two men so similar in some respects that a 
casual observer might have pronounced them both off the same model, 
but in all essential particulars as opposite as the poles. my were both 
great, blusterers on parade, and seemed to make a point of finding fault 
wherever it could be done. But their motives in this were totally dis- 
similar. With the colonel it arose from a real though mistaken and 
antiquated love for discipline and order; and half the punishments which 
he imposed were generally remitted either immediately after the imposi- — 
tion or on the first convenient o artery 4 With De Foe, upon the 
other hand, arrests and extra drills were the consequences of that ran- 
corous spite which he seemed to bear to almost every soldier in the ranks, 
a few sycophants excepted, and which was generally contracted within a 
few days, at the furthest, after his entrance into the captain’s company ; 
and when once a feud arose between Captain De Foe and an inferior, it 
would infallibly last as long as they both continued in the brigade. Re- 
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conciliation, and, forgiveness were ptinciples totally alien to his nature, and 
words, vib of whieh hhe.did not fully understand the meaning. He 
could never say, with our bard of bards, in his noble hymn: ' 


Groll und Rache sey vergessen, | 
Unserm Todfeind sey verziehn. 

Keine Thriine soll ihn pressen, 
Keine Reue nage ihn. 


Unser Schuldbuch sey vernichtet ! 
Ausgesohnt die ganze Welt! 

Briider—iiberm Sternenzelt 
Richtet Gott, wie wir gerichtet.* 


But Von Teschchenschech, however much he might declaim and rave 
against some offending wretch, was always ready to bestow an approving 

nt at the first signs of amendment, and always liked a man the more 
for looking him boldly in the face, and not seeming to be frightened by 
his threats, whereas such conduct towards De Foe would almost have 
so far induced the necessity for a strait waistcoat to curb that worthy’s 
maniac frenzy. It was, perhaps, a happy thing for me that his bile on 
this occasion was so abundant, as I might otherwise have been less cau- 
tious, and might easily have afforded him a pretext for discharging some 
of his venom at me. As it was, the almost imperceptible smile of satis- 
faction which I permitted to cross my lips gave him an opportunity for 
letting off a little of the spleen with which he was almost bursting, 

*“‘ Hollo, sirrah! what are you laughing at there? Remember where 
you are, you young Scum-of-the-earth. I'll take some of your sauciness 
out of you, you young mongrel.” 

Having somewhat eased his mind by the emission of this accumulation 
of pronouns and elegant epithets, he subsided into his former hissing state 
without damage done to any one. As soon as my despatches were pre- 
pared, I lost no time in quitting this uncongenial atmosphere, and I again 
carried the papers into Von Teschchenschech’s apartment to procure his 
signature. As soon as he saw me re-enter, he exclaimed with a waggish 


tiedi ie 


grin, 

“ Well, Mr. Sergeant B., how goes it now? What is your opinion of 
affairs? Nun gut! Only keep out of the old gentleman's kitchen, and 
you'll get something better soon. And then”—this he said in a tone 
which bordered on the sentimental—“ and then, when you have got my 
epaulettes upon your shoulders, think sometimes of old Teschchenschech, 
who was always a friend to you young dogs, though he does rail at you 
sometimes.” 

Contrary to all the established rules of discipline and etiquette, I laid 


——-- + 





* Be rancorous hate remembered not, 
Pardon to our mortal foe; 
Let every tear be all forgot, 
And nothing known of woe. 


Let our debt-book cancelled be, 
Let the world harmonious live; 
Brothers, above yon starry sea 
God forgives as we forgive.—ScuiLLEn—7o Joy. 
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my hand, my heart and ‘thanked him with t empressement, at 
which re mighty suck at his meerschaum pats ejacu M 

Na, na, youare a bold young dog.” |. 

After he had put his name to the papers, I remounted my charger, 
and the exuberant activity of my spirits communicating itself to my spurs, 
the fortress was soon a long way behind me, and the Fat Meadows just 
under my nose. After delivering my.despatches to the raajor of the i 
TI arrayed myself in the whole armour of dandyism (not forgetting my 
new sergeant’s stripes), and then took my way to the Schloss. Great was 
the astonishment of Lieutenant Honigthauicht, when he saw me enter the 
drawing-room in dining trim, and when he heard the count introducing 
me to the guests as a young friend of his, This was the crowning stroke 
to my previous impertinences. My presence there was gall and worm- 
wood to his soul—I was a monstrous eyesore; and he was so plainly 
writhing under the infliction, that my compassion predominated over my 
dislike, and I actually felt some regret that I should have proved such a 
mar-joy to the wretch, The only time that an unforced smile ever 
crossed his lips that evening was when he succeeded in taking the Friit- 
lein’s arm to lead her in to dinner—an honour which, of course, I was com- 
pelled to yield to my superior; but even this pleasure was a very fleeting 
one, for a minute afterwards the count chanced to observe my new stripes, 
and then the lieutenant was almost flayed alive by the congratulations 
which were bestowed upon me. 

Not long after my elevation I received a letter from my guardian, of a 
very amphibological, or in the vernacular, a many-sided kind. There had 
a been a well-fought conflict in his mind between satisfaction and 
disappointment—satisfaction at my success, and disappointment at the 
falsification of his own predictions. He had constantly maintained the 
impossibility of my rismg, and now that he had the indisputable fact 
before him, he was wonderfully taken aback, and the only solution by 
which he could satisfy his own mind was, that it arose from the principle 
Fortuna favet fatuis, ‘Fortune favours fools.” He commenced his letter 
by expressing happiness at my promotion, but then, as if the admis- 
sion of such a self-damnatory consummation required extensive qualifica- 
tion, he immediately began to expatiate upon the impossibility of m ever 
getting a'step further. The only method, according to him, of obtain- 
ing @ commission within any reasonable length of time, was to expend a 
considerable amount of hard cash, and he dilated upon the folly of ven- 
turing my modest peculium in a lottery of such problematic success. This 
train of thought entailed a lengthy disquisition (in which he indulged his 
penchant for pessimism to the utmost) on the very true and very trite sub- 
ject of the necessity of gold for getting on in this matter-of-fact world, 
interspersed with a few quotations as old and hackneyed as the subject they 
were intended to elucidate. There was some validity in these remarks, 
and I myself was rather daunted when reflecting on the length of time I 
might still have to remain in the,ranks. But almost contemporaneously 
with my reception of this epistle, came the unexpected news that some 
Mexican bonds which had been an intended possession, but which had 
long been regarded as so much waste paper, had by some marvellous and 
" almost unaccountable. piece of good luck been converted into hard cash 
for not less than half their value, so that I was now in possession of a 
July—vVoL. XCV. NO, CCCLXXIX. Zz 
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respectable patrimony, quite large enough to warrant the employment of 
some of it in frterng my promotion. This ip be ose which 

-the-by strengthened my guardian’s faith in before-mentioned 

about the blind caprice of fortune, educed another missile from his 
échsteigner hand, in which he again urged me to shake off my chains and 
myself at my own disposal once more, re-enunciating, by way of argu- 
ment, the impracticability of obtaining a commission. But to prove this, he 
was now obliged to change his tactics, and he accordingly tried hard to 
demonstrate that “influence at court” was a sine gud non for the attain- 
ment of promotion, and that unless, by a wondrous casualty in the world 
of chances, some friend or relative should be summoned to court, like the 
flea of which Mephistophiles sung in the cellar of Leipzig, and, like that 
great-hearted flea, should distinguish himself by heaping patronage upon 
all his connexions, I might renounce all hopes of a pair of epaulettes, 
without a long and wearisome bondage under the stripes. 

By all this it was very evident that, for some reason or other, my guar- 
dian had determined to get me out of the king’s service if possible, and 
would, consequently, make no effort for the furtherance of my promotion. 
But I was now less inclined than ever to lose all the benefit of my long 
apprenticeship to his majesty, and by no means relished the idea of having 
so long endured the capricious bullyings of Messrs. Honigthauicht and 
De Foe for nothing. Besides that, there was a sentence in this very letter, 
the thought-pregnant contents of which were alone sufficient to counter- 
vail all the stores of elaborate logic by which it was accompanied. In this 
single sentence, on which I bestowed more attention than on all his other 
letters together, he informed me that he had lately received a letter from 
Graf Lieginditsch, who expressed great interest in my unworthy self, and 
told him that I and his eldest niece seemed to be on very friendly terms, 
and that, when we were two or three years older, who knew, &c., &c. 
“This,” added my guardian, in the most matter-of-fact way, “is an 
affair which should not be neglected.’’ Neglected, indeed! If he could 
only have foreseen the effect which this communication produced upon me, 
he would probably have hesitated before letting me know anything about 
it. He it upon me as an additional reason for following his advice. 
But, alas for his calculations! it had a precisely opposite effect. It im- 
mediately determined me not on any account to quit the brigade whilst 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Wilhelmstadt. 

After coming to this resolve, I lingered on for several weeks at the Fat 
Meadows in a state of dubious anxiety, excogitating all sorts of crude and 
incongruous schemes for hoisting a pair of epaulettes on to my shoulders, 
and for stirring up my guardian to take a little active interest in the 
matter. Our brigade was still detained around the fortress, though my 
heart beat anxiously each morning at appell, lest I should hear the 
marching order out. The difficult and tiresome knot was at length 
cut ia hand from which I had not ventured to expect so great a boon. 
One happy morning, on arriving on my matutinal visit to the Schloss, I 
was directed by the count to go immediately in quest of his niece, as she 
had something particular to deliver into my hands. I was, as usual, a 
very short time in looking for her; for, strange as it might appear to 
others, I knew each morning, as if by intuition, the exact spot of the 
house or grounds where I should find her. I now made straight for a 
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little boudoir, where I expected to find her sitting either alone or in com- 

with the countess. I was not wrong. There I found her; and I 
cannot say that I was disappointed to find the countess—not there. As 
soon as the first morning salutation was passed, she surprised me by 
putting into my hands a packet of most portentous dimensions, sealed 
with a prodigious expenditure of wax, impressed by the great seal of the 
brigade. Such a packet had been too often present to my imagination 
for me not to recognise its genus at a glance, and, without breaking the 
seal, I knew that I was now “Sub-lieutenant B., of his Majesty’s Artil- 
lery.” My joy may be imagined. My first impulse, an irresistible and 
an unresisted one, was to throw my arms round the fair donor’s neck, and 
impress my gratitude upon her lips in its fullest fervency. This first kiss 
led to another and another, and then to a long conversation, the purport 
of which shall be left to the reader’s own lively imagination. Suffice it 
to say, that it terminated as it had Pisani 6 § in a rapturous kiss, and 
that when I quitted her side it was to betake myself to the count, and, 
after thanking him for his splendid gift, to exhibit my unblushing insa- 
tiability by requesting a favour ten times as valuable as the one I had just 
been overwhelmed with. He replied, however, in the most encouraging 
terms; and though he deferred giving a decided answer for the present, 
yet I had every reason to be satisfied with the position of affairs. 

Such was the happy finale to my Lehrjahr in the ranks. The next 
time I saw Von Teschchenschech, his congratulations were as eager and 
as boisterous as if I had been a bosom-friend for half a lifetime, and he 

ve me such a hearty hug round the shoulders as made me almost doubt 
whether I had not got between the paws of a half-famished bear. Cap- 
tain De Foe, upon the other hand, displayed a queer mixture of shyness 
and indignation, and often looked as if his feelings would be immensely 
relieved by the old pleasure of prescribing me an extra drill or watch. To 
Herr Adjutant-Lieutenant Honigthauicht this last was, as may be 
guessed, the bitterest one of all the nauseous pills that I had compelled 
him to swallow, and my name and title always stuck so fast in his throat, 
that, whenever positively compelled to address me, he was forced to have 
recourse to the most roundabout methods of calling my attention to him 
—a purpose, by the way, which he generally found most difficult of ac- 
complishment. As to my old crony, Sergeant Feodor, he soon afterwards 
accepted the offer of retirement which was made to him at the expiration 
of one of his periods of service, and, in lieu of a pension, he accepted the 
er of postmaster in the town of Wilhelmstadt, as a situation 
where he could have abundant scope for the play of his literary abilities. 
When I and Mrs. B. (née Emilie Lieginditsch) last passed through the 
town, we found that he had provided himself with a fat and fruitful Frau, 
and he was then engaged in poetising upon the remarkably romantic oc- 
currence of the birth of a second batch of lusty twins within two years 
after his marriage. 
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THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE.* 

UA SEW Work fron the‘pen of Nathaniel Hawthorne, seems to be, wel- 
comed jn the United ‘States with somewliat of the fervour that once awaited 
a Waverley Novel in the mother country. \ It is an event of such import- 
“nce as to be now heralded simultaneously.on both sides of the Atlaatic, 
and we esteem ‘ourselves fortunate in being enabled to (give to our 
readers, almost contemporaneously with its publication, some idea of the 
Jast new romance of the author of the “Scarlet Letter,” and the “House 
of the Seven Gables.” 

“« Blithedale,” in the author’s own modest estimate, is “ a faint and 
not very faithful shadowing” of Brook Farm, in Roxbury, which (now a 
little ‘more than tev years ago) was occupied and cultivated by a company 
of Socialists. |“ Blithedale” is thus a Socialist romance, removed from 
the highway of ordinary literary performances, and claiming interests 
peculiarly its own. ‘The chief personages are few in number; the 
author, or Miles Coverdale, as he designates himself, beginning life 
with strenuous aspirations, which, dying out with his youthful fervour, 
have yet left behind a conviction that that Socialist experiment was cer- 
tainly the most romantic episode in his life—at once a day-dream and a 
fact ; a weakly maiden, whose tremulous nerves endow her with Sibylline 
attributes ; a high-spirited woman, bruising herself against the narrow 
limitations of her sex; an intellectual, self-willed, egotistical philanthro- 
pist ; that is nearly all; yet around these he has thrown more than his 
usual amount of soul-engrossing interest; translating also, with more 
than usual psycological subtlety, the mysterious harmonies or nature into 
articulate meanings. 

“The greatest obstacle,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne, “ to being heroic, 
is the doubt whether one may not be going to prove oneself a fool.” Yet in 
face of this, it was in the heart of a pitiless snow-storm that the bachelor- 

oet and romancer left his snug town quarters to.go into the wilderness 


In search of a better life. ‘The better life! Possibly,” he says, “ it 


would hardly look so, now; it is enough if it looked so then.” 


Whatever else I may repent of, therefore, let it be reckoned neither among 
my sins nor follies that I once had faith and force enough to form generous 
hopes of the world’s destiny,—yes !—and to do what in me lay for their accom- 

ishiment ;/even to the extent of quitting a warm fireside, flinging away a 

reshly-lighted cigar, and travelling far beyond thestrike of city clocks, through 
a drifting snow-storm. 3 

There were four of us who rode together through the storm; and Hollings- 
worth, who had agreed to be of the number, was accidentally delayed, and sét 
forth ata later‘hour alone. As:we threaded the streets, [ remember how the 
buildings onveither side seemed to press too closely upon us, insomuch that 
our mighty hearts; found barely room enough to throb between. them.’ The 
snow-fall, too, looked; inexpressibly dreary (1, had almost, called it dingy). 
coming down throtigh an atmosphereof ity smoke, and alighting on the'si 
walk only:to:bemotlded into, the impress of somebody's patched boot of dvér- 


‘shoes Thus! thé! track’ of an) .old. Pu Gr areas was visible ‘on What’ was 


J ; 


eft the pavements, ah er eo 
aced ‘by 


freshest from the sky. But when we 
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the unfettered blast as soon as stamped, then there was better air to breathe. 
Air that had not been breathed once and again!—air that had not been 
spoken into words of falsehood, formality, and error, like all the air of the 
usky city, Jess | | | 

Our * world reformers” were, however, soon seated by the brisk fire- 
side of an old farm-house. It does not appear that the great Socialist 
experiment was performed at any remarkable distance from the busy 
haunts of men—indeed, we may gather from incidents that occur further 
on, not much more than a long morning’s walk. It was, indeed, a right 
fire, built up of great rough logs and knotty limbs, and splintered 
gments of an oak-tree; and there was also a stout farmer, Silas 
Foster by name, lank, stalwart, uncouth, grizzly-bearded, whose only 
remark was, “ Well, folks, you'll be wishing yourselves back to town 


in, if this weather holds.” 
*¢ Zenobia” was already with the Community. This, it is needless to 


say, is an assumed name, given to a literary lady, a pupil of George 
Sand, a great advocate for the rights of her sex, a ‘ world reformer,” 
imperial in figure and deportment—whence her name; for “ our Zenobia— 
however humble looked her new philosophy—had as much native pride 
as any queen would have known what to do with.” Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli is here apparently intended. And now for our romancer’s first in- 


troduction to Socialism. 


“Tam the first comer,” Zenobia went on to say, while her smile beamed 
warmth upon us all; ‘so I take the part of hostess for to-day, and welcome 
you as if to my own fireside. You shall be my guests, too, at supper. To- 
morrow, if you please, we will be brethren and sisters, and begin our new life 
from daybreak.” 

“ Have we our various parts assigned ?” asked some one. 

“QO, we of the softer sex,” responded Zenobia, with her mellow, almost 
broad laugh—most delectable to hear, but not in the least like an ordinary 
woman’s laugh—** we women (there are four of us here already) will take the 
domestic and in-door part of the business, as a matter of course. To bake, 
to boil, to roast, to fry, to stew ; to wash), and iron, and scrub, and sweep ; and, 
at our idler intervals, to repose ourselves on knitting and sewing; these, I 
suppose, must be feminine occupations, for the present. By-and-by, perhaps, 
when our individual adaptations begin to develop themselves, it may be that 
some of us who wear the petticoat will go a-field, and leave the weaker 
brethren to take our places in the kitchen.” 

** What a pity,” I remarked, “that the kitchen, and the house-work gene- 
rally, cannot be left out of our ‘system altogether! It is odd enough that the 
kind of labour which falls to the lot of women is just that which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes artificial life—the life of degenerated mortals—from the life of 
Paradise. Eve had no dinner-pot, and no clothes to mend, and no washing- 
day.” 
eT am afraid,” said Zenobia, with mirth gleaming out of her eyes, “we 
shall find some difficulty in adopting the Paradisiacal system for at least a 
month to come. Look at that snow-drift sweeping past the window! Are 
there any figs ripe, do you think? Have the pine-apples been gathered, 
to day? Would you like a bread-fruit, or a cocoa-nut? Shall [I run out and 
pluck you some roses? No, no, Mr. Coverdale ; the only flower hereabouts 
is the one in my hair, which I got out of a greenhonse this morning. As for 
the garb of Eden,” added she, shivering playfully, “1 shall not assume it til! 
after May-day.” 

Assuredly, Zenobia could not have intended it ;—the fault must have been 
entirely in my imagination. But these last words, together with something in 
her manner, irresistibly brought up a picture of that fine, perfectly developed 








figure, in Eve's earliest garment. Her free, careless, generous modes of ex- 

ion.often had this effect, of creating images, which, though pure, are 
fardly, felt to. be quite decorous when born of a thought that passes between 
man and woman. I imputed it, at that time, to Zenobia’s noble courage, 
conscious of no harm, and scorning the petty restraints which take the life and 
colour out of other women’s conversation. There was another peculiarity 
about her. We seldom meet with women, now-a-days, and in this country, 
who impress us as being women at all ;—their sex fades away, and goes for 
nothing, in ordinary intercourse. Notso with Zenobia. One felt an influence 
breathing out of her such as we might suppose to come from Eve, when she 
was just made, and her Creator brought her to Adam, saying, “ Behold! here 
isawoman!” Not that I would convey the idea of especial gentleness, grace, 
modesty, and shyness, but of a certain warm and rich characteristic, which 
seems, for the most part, to have been refined away out of the feminine 
system. 

In leaving the “rusty iron framework of society” behind them, and 
breaking through those hindrances which are powerful enough to keep 
most people on the weary tread-mill of the established system, one of the 
first purposes of the Community—a generous one, certainly, and absurd 
in fall roportion to its generosity—was to give up whatever each had 
heretofore attained, for the sake of setting mankind the example of a 
life governed by other than the false and cruel principles on which human 
society has all along been based. 

And first among these, they were supposed to have divorced themselves 
from pride, and to be at full liberty to supply its place with familiar love. 
This will explain the latter part of the romancer’s rather critical observa- 
tions upon Zenobia’s person, and we shall see how the principle works 
practically hereafter. Next they were to lessen the labouring man’s 
great burden of toil, by performing their due share of it at the cost of 
their own thews and sinews. If Zenobia and the pale mysterious Pris- 
cilla represented the first principle, stout Silas Foster embodied the 
latter. He seldom mingled in the conversation ; but when he did, it was 
to destroy, at one fell swoop, some splendid castle in the air that literary 
ladies and young poets and philanthropists had been weaving among the 
fervid coals of the hearth. 


“Which man among you,” quoth he, “is the best judge of swine? Some 
of us must go to the next Brighton fair, and buy half a dozen pigs.” 

Pigs! Good Heavens! had we come out from among the swinish multitude 
for this? And, again, in reference to some discussion about raising early 
vegetables for the market : 

“We shall never make any hand at market-gardening,” said Silas Foster, 
“unless the women folks will undertake to do all the weeding. We haven’t 
team enough for that and the regular farm-work, reckoning three of you city 
folks as worth one common field-hand. No, no; I tell you, we should have to 
get up a little too early in the morning, to compete with the market-gardeners 
round Boston.” 

It struct: me as rather odd, that one of the first questions raised, after our 
separation from the greedy, struggling, self-seeking world, should relate to the 
possibility of getting the advantage over the outside barbarians in their own 
field of Jabour. But, to own the truth, [ yery soon became sensible that, as 
regarded society at large, we stood in a position of new hostility, rather than 
new brotherliood. Nor could this fail to be the case, in some degree, until the 
bigger and better half of society should range itself on our side. Constituting 
so pitiful a minority as now, we were inevitably estranged from the rest of 
mankind in pretty fair proportion with the strictness of our mutual bond 
among ourselves. 
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With so ee scrutiniser of human nature as Miles Coverdale, the 

feed of Zenobia, at the very onset, caused the ‘““heroie enterprise” he 

‘engaged in, and for which he had sacrificed everything, to show like 

an illusion, a masquerade, a pastoral, a counterfeit Arcadia, in which 

grown-up men and women were making a play-day of the years that 

were given them to live in. “I tried,” he says, “to analyse this im- 
ion, but not with much success.” 

“ The pleasant fire-light ! I must still keep harping on it.” And well 
he might, for by its fervid glare Zenobia had a glow on her cheeks 
that made the poet think of Pandora, fresh from Vulcan's workshop, and 
full of the celestial warmth by dint of which he had tempered and 
moulded her. It was the first practical trial of their theories of equal 
brotherhood and sisterhood ; and yet, while he felt as if something were 
already accomplished towards the millenium of love, the poet did not 
refrain from questioning, in secret, whether some of them—and Zenobia 
among the rest—would so quietly have taken their places there, save 
for the cherished consciousness that it was not by necessity, but choice : 


Though we saw fit to drink our tea out of earthen cups to-night, and in 
earthen company, it was at our own option to use pictured porcelain and 
handle silver forks again to-morrow. his same salvo, as to the power of 
regaining our former position, contributed much, I fear, to the equanimity 
with which we subsequently bore many of the hardships and humiliations of a 
life of toil. If ever I have deserved (which has not often been the case, and, 
I think, never), but if ever I did deserve to be soundly cuffed by a fellow- 
mortal, for secretly putting weight upon some imaginary social advantage, it 
must have been while I was striving to prove myself ostentatiously his equal, 
and no mere. It was while I sat beside him on his cobbler’s bench, or clinked 
my hoe against his own in the corn-field, or broke the same erust of bread, my 
earth-grimed hand to his, at our noontide lunch. The poor, proud man should 


look at both sides of sympathy like this. | 

Wise reflections, such as these, were, however, interrupted by the 
arrival of two important characters in these Socialist experiences— Hol- 
lingsworth, the philanthropist, and the mysterious Priscilla. And first 
for the philanthropist. Is this intended as a portrait of Dana? 


Hollingsworth’s appearance was very striking at this moment. He was 
then about thirty years old, but looked several years older, with his great 
shaggy head, his heavy brow, his dark complexion, his abundant beard, and the 
rude strength with which his features seemed to have been hammered out of 
iron, rather than chiselled or moulded from any finer or softer material. His 
figure was not tall, but massive and brawny, and well befitting his original 
occupation, which—as the reader probably knows—was that of a blacksmith. 
As for external polish, or mere courtesy of manner, he never possessed more 
than a tolerably educated bear ; although, in his gentler moods, there was a 
tenderness in his voice, eyes, mouth, in his gesture, and in every indescribable 
manifestation, which few men could resist, and no woman. But he now looked 
stern and reproachful ; and it was with that inauspicious meaning in his glance 
_ Hollingsworth first met Zenobia’s eyes, and began his influence upon her 
ife. 

Next for Priscilla. Who is the original of this admirable sketch ? 


The cloak falling partly off, she was seen to be a very young woman, dressed 
‘ in a poor but decent gown, made high in the neck, and without any re- 
gard to fashion or smartness. Her brown hair fell down from beneath a 

, Rot in curls, but with only a slight wave ; her face was of a wan, almost 
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sickly ue, penene, beh seclusion. from, the sun and. free atmosphere, 
} | cold, or, fear, 


its best; to blossom, in tog,scanty Tight. To 
berhie leness of her aspect, she shivered either with z 
or nervo itement, 80 that you might have beheld her shadow vibrating on 
the fire-lighted wall. In short, there has seldom been seen so depressed and 
sad a- ds this young gitl’s sand it was hardly possible to help being 
angry with her, from mere: despair of doing anything for her comfort. The 
fantasy occurred to me that she was some desolate kind of creature, doomed 
to wander about in snow-storms; and that, though the ruddiness of our 
window-panes had tempted her,into a human dwelling, she would not remain 
long enough to melt the icicles out of her hair. a 

Another conjecture likewise came into my mind. Recollecting Hollings- 
worth's'sphere of philanthropic acticn, I deemed it possible that he might 
have brouglit one of his guilty patients, to be wrought upon, and restored 
to spiritual health, by the pure influences which our mode of life would 
create, 

As yet, the girl had not stirred. She stood near the door, fixing a pair of 
large, brown, melancholy eyes upom Zenobia—only upon Zenobia !—she evi- 
dently saw nothing else in the room, save that bright, fair, rosy, beautiful 
woman. It was the strangest look I ever witnessed ; longa mystery to me, and 
for ever a memory. Once she seemed about to move forward and greet her—I 
knew not with what warmth, or with what words ; but, finally, instead of doing 
so, she drooped down upon her knees, clasped her hands, and gazed piteously 
ute Zenobia's face. Meeting no kindly reception, her head fell on her 

om. 

I never thoroughly forgave Zenobia for her conduct on this occasion. 
But women are always more cautious in their casual hospitalities than men. 


Zeuobia proclaimed her a sempstress from the city; whence her pale- 
ness, her nervousness, and her wretched fragility. But the impress of a 
magnetic prcent is forced upon the reader at once. ‘“ Let her take the 
cow-breath at milking-time,” was the sensible and benevolent remark of 
old Silas, ‘‘and in a week or two she'll begin to look like a creature of 
this world.” 

The description of the influence of things around and about this sen- 
sitive girl is perfect in its way : 





2 


When the strong puffs of wind spattered the snow against the windows, and 
made the oaken frame of the farm-house. creak, slie looked at us appre- 
hensively, as if to) inquire whether these tempestuous, outbreaks did not’ 
betoken some unusual mischief in the shrieking blast. Ske had been bred.up, | 
no doubt, in some close nook, some inauspiciously slieltered court of the city, 
where the uttermost rage of a tempest, though it might scatter down the slates 
of the roof into the bricked area, could not shake the casement of her little. 
room. The sense of vast, undefined space, pressing from the outside against 
the black: panes of our unctrtained windows, was fearfil to the poor girl, 
heretofore accustomed to, the narrowness of human’ limits, with the lamps of 
neighbouring, tenements climmering across, the streets, ‘The, house probably 
seemed to her adrift on the great oceanjof the might. . A little parallelogram, 
of sky, was all that she had hitherto ‘known of ‘nature, s9,that she felt the. 
awfulness that really exjsts in its limitléss extent, Once, while the blast. was 
bellowing, ’‘slie ¢atight' hold 6f Zenobia’s' robe} with’ precisely the air of one 
who liears her own name spoken at '@'distatice, but’is unitterably reluctant to 
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mn’ thoughts, ‘only occasionally glaring” upon his Socialist brothers a 
Toate fees the this shvcbbore Er his sodas. kab iger ont iy 
jungle, and then betaking himself back into, the solitude of his heart and 


The beginning of our romancer's Socialist labours were for some time 

ayed by sickness. The progress'of his experiences, however, went on 
just the same. : —_ 

“Most men,” says our cynical author—“‘and ‘certainly T could not 
always claim to be one of the exceptions —haye a natural indifference, if 
not an absolutely hostile feeling, towards those whom disease or weak- 
ness, or calamity of any kind, causes to falter, and faint amid the rude 
jostle of our selfish existence.” But the stern Hollingsworth gave the 
sick poet a more than brotherly attendance, for which the cynic rewarded 
him by allowing what he calls a horrible suspicion to creep into his 
heart, and sting the very core of it, as with the fangs of an adder. He 
wondered whether it were possible that Hollingsworth could have watched 
by his bedside, with all that devoted care, only for the ulterior purpose of 
making him a proselyte to his views ! 

As to Zenobia, she brought the oatmeal pottage every day, and sat and 
conversed with the invalid, startling him with the hardthood of her philo- 
sophy. She made no scruple of oversetting all human institutions, and 
scattering them as with a breeze from her fan. ‘‘ A female reformer,” our 

oet justly remarks, “in her attacks upon society, has an instinctive sense 
of where the life lies, and is inclined to aim directly at that spot. Especially 
the relation between the sexes is naturally among the earliest to attract her 
notice.” On his side, the poet allows that he perplexed himself with no 
end of conjectures as to whether Zenobia had ever been married. In his 
then state of illness he felt the fact by mesmeric clairvoyance, ‘ Per- 
tinaciously the thought, ‘ Zenobia is a wife—Zenobia has lived and 
loved! ‘There is no folded petal, no latent dewdrop, in this perfectly- 
developed rose !’—irresistibly that thought drove out all other conclu- 
sions, as often as my mind reverted to the subject.” 

To more fully understand why Coverdale vexed himself with so imper- 
tinent an inquiry, we should be aware of his notion that a bachelor always 
feels himself defrauded, when he knows, or suspects, that any woman of 
his acquaintance has given herself away. Yet Miles Coverdale could 
not have loved Zenobia, and her pottage was wretched stuff ; but still the 
riddie made him so nervous, that he ended by wishing she would leave 
him alone... ; , | 

With Prisgilla, matters stood differently: There, there were mesmeric 
relations, but the two subtle streams would not unite or flow on smoothly 
together, The more vigorous nature of Hollingsworth asserted its power 
over the tragedy-queen and the frail git] alike; and as Priscilla recovered 
strength and health, and with them beauty and spirits, she would hurry 
out to meet the shaggy-browed man, daetis her, hands, with, that,, 
exuberance of gesture, ‘‘,which is common, to young, girls ,when their, 
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the sphere of such a man, as the maiden whom, in the old classic myths, 
the people used to expose to a dragon ; and the poet was soon enabled to 
suihen his own mind, that for a girl like Priscilla, and a woman like 
Zenobia, to jostle one another in their love of a man like Hollingsworth, 
was likely to be no child’s play. 

The manner in which nature is made to assert her supremacy over 
philosophical theories is well told. Zenobia was, as usual, Tochimny on 
the injustice which the world did to women: 


“Tt shall not always be so!” cried she. “If I live another year, I will lift 
up my own voice in behalf of woman’s wider liberty !” 

She, perhaps, saw me smile. 

“ What matter of ridicule do you find in this, Miles Coverdale ?” exclaimed 
Zenobia, with a flash of anger in her eyes. ‘“ That smile, permit me to say, 
makes me suspicious of a low tone of feeling and shallow thought. It is my 
belief—yes, and my prophecy, should I die before it happens—that, when my 
sex shidaiiote its rights, there will be ten eloquent women where there is 
now one eloquent man. Thus far, no woman in the world has ever once 
spoken out her whole heart and her whole mind. The mistrust and dis- 
approval of the vast bulk of society throttles us, as with two gigantic hands at 
our throats! We mumble a few weak words, and leave a thousand better 
ones unsaid. You let us write a little, it is true, on a limited range of sub- 
jects. But the pen is not for woman. Her power is too natural and imme- 
diate. It is with the living voice alone that she can compel the world to 
recognise the light of her intellect and the depth of her heart!” 

Now—though I could not well say so to Zenobia—I had not smiled from 
any unworthy estimate of woman, or in denial of the claims which she is be- 
ginning to put forth, What amused and puzzled me was the fact, that 
women, however intellectually superior, so seldom disquiet themselves about 
the rights or wrongs of their sex, unless their own individual affections chance 
to lie in idleness, or to be ill at ease. They are not natural reformers, but 
become such by the pressure of exceptional misfortune. I could measure 
Zenobia’s inward trouble by the animosity with which she now took up the 
general quarrel of woman against man. 

“1 wil give you leave, Zenobia,” replied I, “to fling your utmost scorn 
wal me, if you ever hear me utter a sentiment unfavourable to the widest 
liberty which woman has yet dreamed of. I would give her all she asks, and add 
a great deal more, which she will not be the party to demand, but which men, 
if they were generous and wise, would grant of their own free motion. For in- 
stance, I should love dearly —for the next thousand years, at least—to have all 
government devolve into the hands of women. I hate to be ruled by my own 
sex ; it excites my jealousy, and wounds my pride. It is the iron sway of 
bodily force which abases us, in our scumpaied submission. But how sweet 
the free, generous courtesy, with which I would kneel before a woman-ruler !” 
__“ Yes, if she were young and beautiful,” said Zenobia, laughing. ‘“ But how 
if she were sixty, and a fright ?” 

“ Ah! it is you that rate womanhood low,” said I. “ But let me goon. I 
have never found it possible to suffer a bearded priest so near my heart and 
conscience as to do me any spiritual good, I blush at the very thought! O, 
in the better order of things, Heaven grant that the ministry of souls may be 
left in charge of women! The gates of the Blessed City will be thronged 
with the multitude that enter it, when that day comes! The task belongs to 
woman. God meant it for her. He has endowed her with the religious 
sentiment in its utmost depth and purity, refined from that gross, intellectual 

joy with which masculine theologist—saye only One, who merely 
veiled himself in mortal and masculine shape, but was, in truth, divine—has 
been prone to mingle it. I have always envied the Catholics their faith: in 
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that sweet, sacred Virgin Mother, who stands between them and the Deity, 
intercepting somewhat of his awful splendour, but permitting his love to 
stream upon the worshipper more intelligibly to human comprehension through 
the medium of a woman's tenderness. ave I not said enough, Zenobia ?” 

“T cannot think that this is true,” observed Priscilla, who had been gazing 
at -_ with great, disapproving eyes. ‘“ And I am sure I do not wish it to be 
true!” 

“Poor child!” exclaimed Zenobia, rather contemptuously. “She is the 
type of womanhood, such as man has spent centuries in making it. He is 
never content, unless he can degrade himself by stooping towards what he 
Joves. In denying us our rights, he betrays even more blindness to his own 
interests than profligate disregard of ours!” | 

“Ts this true?” asked Priscilla, with simplicity, turning to Hollingsworth. 
“ Ts it all true, that Mr. Coverdale and Zenobia have been saying ?” 

* No, Priscilla!” answered Hollingsworth, with his customary bluntness. 
“ They have neither of them spoken one true word yet.” 

* Do you despise woman?” said Zenobia, “ Ah, Hollingsworth, that would 
be most ungrateful !” 

“ Despise her? No!” cried Hollingsworth, lifting his great shaggy head 
and shaking it at us, while his eyes glowed almost fiercely, ‘“ She is the most 
admirable handiwork of God, in her true place and character. Her place is 
at man’s side. Her office, that of the sympathiser ; the unreserved, unquestion- 
ing believer; the recognition, withheld in every other manner, but given, in 
pity, through woman’s heart, lest man should utterly lose faith in himself; 
the echo of God’s own voice, pronouncing, ‘It is well done!’ All the separate 
action of woman is, and ever has been, and always shall be, false, foolish, vain, 
destructive of her own best and holiest qualities, void of every good effect, 
and productive of intolerable mischiefs ! an is a wretch without woman ; 
but woman is a monster—and, thank Heaven, an almost impossible and 
hitherto imaginary monster—without man as her acknowledged principal! 
As true as | had once a mother whom I loved, were there any possible prospect 
of woman’s taking the social stand which some of them—poor, miserable, 
abortive creatures, who only dream of such things because they have missed 
woman's peculiar happiness, or because nature made them really neither man 
nor woman!—if there were a chance of their attaining the end which these 
petticoated monstrosities have in view, I would call upon my own sex to use 
its physical force, that unmistakable evidence of sovereignty, to scourge them 
back within their proper bounds! But it will not be needful. The heart of 
true a7 sate knows where its own sphere is, and never seeks to stray 
beyond it !” 

ever was mortal blessed—if blessing it were—with a glance of such entire 
acquiescence and unquestioning faith, happy in its completeness, as our little 
Priscilla unconsciously bestowed on Hollingsworth. She seemed to take the 
sentiment from his lips into her heart, and brood over it in perfect content. 
The very woman whom he pictured—the gentle parasite, the soft reflection of 
a more powerful existence—sat there at his feet. 

I looked at Zenobia, however, fully expecting her to resent,—as I felt, by 
the indignant ebullition of my own blood, that she ought—this outrageous 
affirmation of what struck me as the intensity of masculine egotism. It 
centred everything in itself, and deprived woman of her very soul, her inex- 
pressible and unfathomable all, to make it a mere incident in the great sum 
of man. Hollingsworth had boldly uttered what he, and millions of despots 
like him, really felt. Without intending it, he had disclosed the well-spring 
of all these troubled waters. Now, if ever, it surely behoved Zenobia to be 
the champion of her sex. 

But, to my surprise and indignation too, she only looked humbled. Some 
tears sparkled in her eyes, but they were wholly of grief, not anger. 

“ Well, be it'so,” was.all she said. “I at ieast, have deep cause to think 
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ut right. © Let man be’ but manly and godlike; and woman is only too ready 
ng ede ou say!” | af109 91 HAVOTS gaitsqeiulw 
TV smiled—somewhat bitterly, it’ is truae—in contemplation of my own ill- 
luck. How little did these two women care for me, who had freely conceded 
all their claims, and a great deal more, out‘of the fulness ‘of my heart ; while 
Hollingsworth, by some necromancy of his horrible injustice, seemed to have 
brought them both to his feet! 


For a time, the scene is made to change. Weary with Arcadian toils, 
ill at ease with the domineering philan ist, beloved by neither Pris- 
cilla nor Zenobia, Miles Coverdale betook himself to town again, whither 
he was soon followed by the more important personages of the Community. 
Zenobia was once more a wealthy woman of fashion, and a woman of the 
world. Pretty Priscilla had fallen once more into the hands of Pro- 
fessor Westervelt, but was rescued by Hollingsworth from her ignoble 
mesmeric performances in the character of a Veiled Lady. There is 
also another character introduced to us, in the person of a moody old 
uncle of Zenobia and Priscilla; for the heroines of Blithedale turn out 
to be half-sisters. | 

But this little interlude soon passes away, and we are once more at 
Blithedale. Hollingsworth is in hhis working-dress, Zenobia and Priscilla 
in the rural simplicity of an Arcadia revisited. But the fatal truth 
had come out. Hollingsworth loved Priscilla, and Zenobia was dis- 
carded. Unable to bear with such an irretrievable defeat on the battle- 
field of life, the proud spirit of the woman succumbed beneath the 
blow, and sought refuge in death. Zenobia drowned herself in the stream 
that watered their Arcadia. The feelings of the poet and the cynic upon 
such a catastrophe, such a climax to a reformed world of love, are 
strangely unsympathising. They had just recovered the body from its 
watery grave : 


We took two rails from a neighbouring fence, and formed a bier by laying 
across some boards from the bottom of the boat. And thus we bore Zenobia 
homeward. Six hours before, how beautiful! At midnight, what a horror! 
A reflection occurs to me that will show ludicrously, I doubt not, on my page, 
but must come in, for its sterling truth. Being the woman that she was, could 
Zenobia have foreseen all these ugly circumstances of death—how ill it would 
become her, the altogether unseemly aspect which she must put on, and espe- 
cially old Silas Foster's efforts to improve the matter—she would no more have 
committed the dreadful act than have exhibited herself to a public assembly in 
a badly-fitting garment! Zenobia, I have often thought, was not quite simple 
in her death. She had seen pictures, I suppose, of drowned persons in lithe 
and graceful attitudes. And she deemed it well and decorous to die as so many 
village maidens have, wronged in their first love, and seeking peace in the 
bosom of the old, familiar stream—so familiar that they could not dread it— 
where, in childhood, they used to bathe their little feet, wading mid-leg deep, 
unmindful of wet skirts. But in Zenobia’s case there was some tint of the 
Arcadian affectation that had been visible enough in all our lives, fora few 
months past. 

This, however, to my conception, takes nothing from the tragedy. For, has 
not the world come to an awfully sophisticated pass, when, after a certain 
degree of acquaintance with it, we cannot even put ourselves to death in 
whole-hearted simplicity ? 

‘Slowly, slowly, with many a dreary pause—resting the bier often on some 
rock, or balancing it across a mossy log, to take fresh hold—we bore our 
burden onward through the moonlight, and at last laid Zenobia on the floor 
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of the old farm-house,. .By-and-by, came three or four, withered women, and 
stood whispering around the corpse, peering at. it ypnen their. spectacles, 
uiding up their skinny hands, shaking, their night-capt heads, and taking 
counsel of one another's experience. what. was to be done. , 

With. those tire-women we left.Zenobia ! 

The cynic enjoys also, at the last, an imaginary triumph over his 
swarthy rival in Arcadia : 

Bit Hollingsworth |: After all the evil that he did, are we to leave him 
thus, blest with the entire devotion of this one true heart, and with wealth at 
his disposal, to execute. the long-contemplated project that had led him so far 
astray? What retribution is there here? My mind being vexed with pre- 
cisely this query, I made a journey, some years since, for the sole purpose of 
catching a Jast glimpse at Hollingsworth, and judging for myself whether he 
were a happy man or no. [earned that he inhabited a small cottage, that his 
way of life was exceedingly retired, aud that my only chance of encountering 
him or Priscilla was to meet them in a secluded lane, where, in the latter part 
of the afternoon, they were accustomed to walk, I did meet them, accordingly. 
As they approached; me, kL. observed in Hollingsworth’s face a depressed and 
melancholy look, that seemed habitual ;—the powerfully-built man showed a 
self-distrustful weakness, and a childlike or childish tendency to press close, 
and closer still, to the side of the slender woman whose arm was within his. 
In Priscilla’s manner there was a protective and watchful quality, as if she felt 
herself the guardian of her companion ; but, likewise, a deep, submissive, un- 
questioning reverence, and also a veiled happiness in her fair and quiet coun» 
tenance. 

Drawing nearer, Priscilla recognised me, and gave me a kind and friendly 
smile, but with a slight gesture, which I could not belp interpreting as an 
entreaty not to make myself known to Hollingsworth. Nevertheless, an 
impulse took possession of me, and compelled me to address him. 

“IT have come, Hullingsworth,” said I, “to view your grand edifice for the 
reformation of criminals. Is it finished yet ?” 

“No, nor begun,” answered he, without raising his eyes. “ A very small 
one answers all my purposes.” 

Priscilla threw mean upbraiding glance. But I spoke again, with a bitter 
and revengeful emotion, as if flinging a poisoned arrow at Hollingsworth’s heart. 

“ Up to this moment,” I inquired, ** how many criminals have you reformed ?” 

“Not one,” said Hollingsworth, with his eyes still fixed on the ground. 
“ Ever since we parted, I have been busy with a single murderer.” 

Then the tears gushed into my eyes, and I forgave him ; for I remembered 
the wild energy, the passionate shriek, with which Zenobia had spoken those 
words—‘ Tell him he has murdered me! Tell him that I'll haunt him !”?— 
and I knew what murderer he meant, and whose vindictive shadow dogged the 


side where Priscilla was not. . 

Such is the “ Blithedale Romance:” a 'story of great power, which will 
rivet the interest of thousands. There is: an mfinite fund of stern, 
philosophic truth ‘in these’ sketches of a Socialist Areadia—truth spoken 
in, a language that will often sound harsh and discordant in the polished 
ears of the Id Country,,. but, that is not, the less true for the under- 
current of scepticism and cynicism that flows beneath. What man is 
there who regards the thoughts, or feelings, the sorrows or the sickness of 
another, if: he. wants -hig services ?), What: woman. is. there |that will let 
evens sister standin her way, when her’ heart is bent::on an imaginaty 
__ As we Have intimated, ‘the author is self-portrayed' iti Miles Coverdale ; 
ins Ranobia, we Saney. mp Ae igdise the lineaments of the'gifted but unfor- 
tunate Margaret uller ; while ollingsworth, we presume, is intended 
for Dana or Channing. 











THE MAN OF COINCIDENCES. 
AN EVERY-DAY SKETCH. 


THERE are some people who, without being absolutely fatalists, in- 
dulge in “coincidences” to so es an extent as to make their passion 
for them quite a monomania. Nothing occurs to them in the regular 
order of things; and their events, if not actually pre-ordained, are always 
so singularly timed as to justify (to themselves) the supposition of their 
pre-ordination. Such occurrences are usually termed “remarkable coin- 
cidences,” and they grow “as plenty as blackberries,” to be had for the 
mere trouble of Taking. 

There are those who will extract the materials for their favourite theme 
from the commonest affairs of life; who will find “something extra- 
ordinary” in seeing cauliflower and roast mutton on the same table, a 
green coat worn with brown trousers, or a poodlerdog leading a blind 
man; they remember “something of the kind happened once before,” 
and they call it “‘a remarkable comeidence.” 

There are others who cherish particular sayings, who “ bless their 
stars” when some well-filtered commonplace is a second time entangled 
in the sieve of their memories, and assumes a coincidental aspect. It is 
termed ‘‘a very surprising fact.” If half a dozen people are assembled, 
on any particular occasion, who were all born in the same county, or each 
in a different part of the globe,—who can all speak French, or are eve 
one ignorant even of their mother-tongue,—who happen to be all tall or 
short, or amongst whom neither tallness nor shortness predominates,—in 
any case, the “coincidence” is termed “ remarkable.” 

The coincidentalist is he who marshals the names of a party at dinner, 
and “from the cross-row plucks the letter G,” to prove the mysterious 
influence of combination. He it is, who, every now and then, sends a 

ph to the newspapers, informing the public that “ nine old women 
dai tea together last week at Haggleton-cum-Warlock, whose united 
ages amounted to seven hundred and seventy-seven years,’”"—by which 
process of grouping he seems to have persuaded himself that he has 
rolled all his old tea-drinkers into one of patriarchal longevity. This 
gentleman is the contriver also of the announcement that “ there is now 
living at Chawbakenham, im Staffordshire, “a respectable farmer, who 
has——,” of course, no end to children, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, &e., to the tune of—how many shall we say?—one nr as and 
seven persons,—the aforesaid “respectable farmer” being ‘‘in the 
enjoyment of all his faculties,” which is more than can be said for the 
writer of the paragraph. 

The life of the coincidentalist is a perpetual succession of wonders, 
though nothing, after all, is new to him. His ideas are always under- 
going a kind of Pythagorean reproduction. He lives dually, not on the 
present alone, but on foregone conclusions. If you mention to him some 
casual circumstances, too trivial for remembrance beyond the moment of 
its occurrence, he receives it like an old acquaintance, and describes to 
you “a curious resemblance” which is 

As like 
As the extremest ends of parallels. 
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He finds a subject for comparison in everything, and nothing ha 
that is not extraordinary, surprising, or wind eZ He is sawear ties: 
trating the three degrees of comparison: he is positive in his assertion, 
| tive in his reference, and segues in his conclusion. His 
motto is /weus a non lucendo ; he is a perfect & propos of nothing at all, 
lives in a state of constant and purposeless excitement, and—to borrow 
from Rabelais—goes on matagrabolising (studying or uttering a 
vain thing) and incornifestibulating (troubled with an uneasiness of 
mind) to the end of the chapter. 

It was our fate, one day last week, to encounter an individual of this 
description. 

Owing to a necessity which had in it nothing “ remarkable,” we found 
ourselves the other day journeying in an omnibus from Chelsea to the 
Bank. Until we waged the corner of Coventry-street, no one else 
appeared, but at the usual halt a stout elderly personage rushed into the 
vehicle, charging at empty space with his levelled umbrella, as he would 
have g Bose! at the eyes of the passengers, had there been any in his 
way, and the first oul he uttered as he plumped down, after staggering 
from one end of the bus to the other, showed clearly enough that coinci- 
dences were the meat he fed on. 

“’Strord’nary thing! here I am! Got in at Coventry-street to-day ; 
was at Coventry this day twelvemonth ! It’s wonderful what things do 
occur! I call this a very remarkable coincidence,” with a lengthened 
prolongation of the penultimate syllable, as he squared his shoulders and 
settled himself down as our vis-a-vis. 

It is not to be supposed that this gentleman was a Carthusian or Trap- 
pist; he had already given me a proof that, like Cowper’s duck, he 
“row’d garrulous” wherever he went, and thus he resumed, in a voice that 
made itself heard above the din of conflicting wheels and pavement : 

“‘ Well! strange things do happen! Who'd have thought I should 
have been here to-day? The 5th of May! The very day that Bonypart 
died at St. Helena!” 

As his remark appeared to challenge an inquiry, we ventured to ask if 
he had ever been at that island,— 

“Perhaps he was there when the event he spoke of happened ?” 

“ Bless your heart, no !” was his reply, “I wasn’t there; never been 
out of England in my life.” 

“ Some friend or relation died in the island at the same time ?” 

*‘ Not that I know of,” he returned. 

‘“¢ What, then,” I asked, “ recals the circumstance so forcibly ?” 

‘“‘ Why,” replied the man of coincidences, ‘on this very day one-and- 
thirty years ago, I was bound ’prentice to Miller, the tea-dealer, in Fleet- 
street.’ 


« And had that anything to do with the Emperor Napoleon?” we in- 
nocently inquired. 

om Why, on’t you see what astrange coincrdence it is altogether ? Did 
I ever think, when I tied my first pair of strings round my body» that I 
should be travelling through the streets of London, Bony ead and 
buried, his nephew ‘President of France, and me President of the Sociables 
—my club, sir, meet every Tuesday at the Essex Serpent.” 

We confess that, unlike Mrs. Malaprop, “the similitude” did noé 
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*« strike us directly’’—nor has it yet penetrated to the seat of reason ; but 
we questioned no further, and the stranger pursued his comparative theme 
as, with amsaccessinn of passengers,:wexattled on. téwards! Charitig) Cross, 

“ Ah! there’s Farrance’s,” exclaimed he, when we came in sight of the 
panne prot a odd one 4 

Considering that the respectable pastrycook. who. enlivens..Spring- 
gardens—“ Spring decked Suh teptiet hhes Pee - fstare Aa ae oll 
ginning of the prom century, within our own remembrance, and ywill: 
most probably delight the town when we are no more, je yentured again 
to demand the cause of this oddity. 4 grtaek ow 

“Why, isn’t it odd? Knew, Farrance’s when, I was a boy—rlived. 
exactly half-way between that ,and. Birch’s; served, my, time in. that 
predicament; and think of my seeing em both quite by chance to-day— 
as I shall see Birch’s amp x : J 

This mode of coincidentalising, @ priort was novel, though, as.a 
matter of second-sight, not remarkably fortuitous, 

 “ Queer things come to pass,” pursued the man of cojncidences. ., ‘ I 
recollect when that was the Queen’s Mews,” pointing: to the spot, where 
Nelson’s Column stands; “ah, and the Golden. Cross stood ¢here: now. 
the Mews is nowhere, and the Golden Cross has. got into the Strand! 
If anybody had told me that before they passed the Reform, Bill, I, 
shouldn’t have believed ’em. I call that something remarkable !” 

On we went, and, luckily, nothing turned up to strike the man of 
coincidences till we came to Exeter Hall, That well-known spot, how- 
ever, awoke his recollections. | 

‘‘There’s Exeter Hall—it used to be called Exeter Change: I think 
it’s Exeter Change now ;’’ and the elderly individual grinned at his base 
pun. ‘ Very odd, somehow, I say that every time I go by—curions 
fact that, isn’t it ?” 

We remembered Lord Byron's complaint against his father-in-law’s 
standing-joke, and said nothing, devouring our rage in silence. 

Would it not be tedious to drag the reader through the mazes of the 
labyrinth of coincidences which filled the honeycomb, beneath this old 
gentleman's wig ? 

Waterloo Bridge was strange, because the Hungerford Suspension was 
so unlike it. Somerset House was stranger still; for he was born at Bath, 
and that was in Somersetshire (we wished him there as he spoke), It 
was “curious” that the New Church in the Strand should be older than 
his youngest boy; and with regard to Temple Bar, it was ‘‘ most extra- 
ordinary’’ that it was at ¢ha¢ end of Fleet-street. 

Our patience here began to fail, and we meditated an escape at the first 
favourable moment. We passed the John Bull office in Fleet-street ; and 
the Man of Coincidences, whose eyes had been fixed upon us very intently 
for the last minute or two, as if in search of a resemblance, suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ There’s the bull’s mouth. Well, that is most surprising, I’ve 
been looking at you for some time, and now I’ve found out that your——’ 

Before he had time to finish the disparaging comparison, “ Stop! 
stop !” we shouted, in the most frantic accents, to the conductor; and, 
heedless of projecting limbs and corn-developed feet, trampled towards the 
door, reaping a harvest of curses, “not loud, but deep,”” which we men- 
tally transferred to the Man of Coincidences. 
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Masor GUINEAFOWLE was @ great man—a very great man; indeed, 
most of our characters are great men, somehow or another. The major, 
however, was a great man in a small compass ; and here we may remark 
on the admirable dispensations of Providence, that whenever a man is 
troubled with an extra deal of consequence, it is generally put into a 
small body. But for this, the world could never get along; all the roads 
and thoroughfares would be stopped and choked, if great, gigantic life- 
guardsmen fellows went strutting and fuming about like the little 
bantam-cocks of creation. But to the major. Though it would be diffi- 
cult to say on what particular point our little great man was greatest, there 
were few upon which he was greatcr than that of being a master of hounds 
—“ five-and-twenty years master of hounds, without a subscription,” as 
he emphatically adds, puffing out his cheeks, and diving into his pockets. 
And, certainly, “ five-and-twenty years master of hounds, without a sub- 
scription,” sounds well in these poverty-stricken, money-scraping times. 
Five-and-twenty years master of wat without a sabesripitone shows 
that a man is a Lies, steady-going sportsman, clearly above the wants 
and exigencies of this most necessitous world. When, in addition, a family 
man—a grown-up family man, too—a double-barrelled family man, in- 
deed, dispenses with a subscription, there is every reason to think that, 
in the language of servitude, “money is no object.” So it was with 
Major Guineafowle. 

He had buried his first wife, who, though quite a suitable match for 
him at the time he married her (he having then recently failed as a 
wine-merchant, and set up as an auctioneer at Tewkesbury), was, per- 
haps, rather below the advanced position he subsequently attained, by the 
unexpected descent of the Carol Hill Green estate, in Mangelwurzelshire, 
which also obtained for him the majority of the militia—an honour that 
very materially added to his consequence ; ‘‘ Major Guineafowle, master 
of hounds, of Carol Hill Green,” sounding much better than ‘ Mr. 
Guineafowle, auctioneer and appraiser, High-street, Tewkesbury.” His 
dear wife having left him three daughters, all fair, rather reddish-haired 
girls—Mrs. Guineafowle being white, and our major rather gingery—and 
our friend being then quite in the ‘morning in life,” as the quack 
doctors say, resolved to send the girls to school, and in due time to have 
another venture in the lucky-bag—passing for a bachelor or otherwise, 
as circumstances might favour. Accordingly, he placed the girls at the 
elegant Miss Birchtwig’s “seminary for a select number of perils, at 
Maida Hill, London, where, for fifty guineas per aunum, and about as 
much more for extras, with “three months’ payment always in advance,” 
they were to be taught everything; and while Miss Birchtwig was ful- 
filling her part of the contract, the major mounted a dead gold button 
with a bright border, and the letters ‘‘C. H. G. H.” (Carol Hill Green 
Hunt) in bright also, on a green cut-away coat, with a buff vest, and 

roceeded to disport himself at the watering-places. . Like a wise man, 
he did not take a servant from home with him, but picked up the first 
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likely-looking one he fell in with, when, arraying him in his livery— 
a iaeiaalibeammedaie his hat, he gave him such a dose of 
is consequence—“ moy hounds, and moy horses, and moy country, and 
regiment”—and so on, that the man was glad of a let-off at the 
ps am blacksmith’s, and other importance-propagating places. The 
result was, that the major very soon grew into consequence, and ‘wher- 
ever he went, he was always pointed out by those who take a plea- 
sure in the sports of the field, and indeed by some who do not, but 
who like to be thought knowing, as the “ great Major Guineafowle, the 
master of hounds,” or the “ great Major Guineafowle, the gent who 
hunted Mangelwurzelshire. The major, too, used to aid the delusion and 
tify his own curiosity, by lounging into the shops, under pretence of 
orm a knot of whipcord, a set of spur-leathers, or some trifle of that 
sort, when he would worm out all the secrets of everybody, and everybody’s 
establishment—how many daughters Mrs. Longhead had—whether there 
were any sons—why Mrs. Meggison didn’t live with her husband—what 
Mrs. Winship gave her coachman, and how many suits Miss O’Flaherty’s 
footman had. The wages of everybody, too, he knew; and, altogether, 
there was scarcely anything that didn’t seem to be worth the major’s 
cognizance. ‘The curiosity, however, was not all on his: side, for many 
were the questions raised and observations made upon our sportingly- 
dressed, consequential little cock. Mrs. Mantrappe thought it a pity he 
should be so devoted to hunting ; Mrs. Mouser heard he was very rich ; 
Mrs. Soberfield supposed he was a “ great catch ;” while Jack Lawless 
asserted that he had the finest pack of hounds in the world. 

Thus our bachelor-widower friend passed about from watering-place to 
bathing-place, and from bathing-place back to watering-place, always 
as the great Major Guineafowle, always talking about “ moy hounds,” and 
“ moy horses,” and “ moy huntsman,”’ but always keeping his weather-eye 
open for an heiress or a widow. Several good finds he had, and several 
smart bursts he ran, always, however, ending in trouble and disappoint- 
ment. ‘The inquisitive, ferreting women invariably turned up the daugh- 
ters, and then all the big talk about “moy hounds,” and “ moy horses,” 
and.“ moy huntsman,” went for nothing. Mrs. Doublefile, who, while he 

assed for a bachelor, didn’t think him a day too old for their Sarah 

ane, then discovered that he was a nasty made-up old fellow, who she 
wouldn’t let her daughter think of on any account. Mrs. Grinner, who 
had hounded her daughter on with all the vehemence of a petticoat, 
then pirouetted and said, “It would be a pretty thing for her beautiful 
Bridget to go and tackle with a nasty ugly old fogy like Guineafowle, 
with a ready-made family. At length the major had been so often re- 
— that he began to lose heart, especially as he felt that each fresh 

efeat only increased his difficulties; women’s tongues, as he said, being 
bad to muzzle. He almost began to wish he had gone on the honest tack. 

At length the famous Rumbleford Wells befriended him. To it there 
came, just as the major had inflated himself to his fullest extent, and 
mastered everybody's affairs in the place—what Colonel Filer gave his 
coachman, what Mr. Gobleton his cook, and why Miss Mantle’s maid was 
leaving—to it there came, we say, just as the major was thinking of pack- 
ing up his portmanteau and going, the once * but then slightly waning 
beauty, Miss Longmaide, with her fortune of sixty thousand pounds. 
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‘Miss Longmaide had overstood her market, and would gladly have 
recalled some of the earlier suitors whom, in the arrogance of youthful 
i , she had rejected. Her serenity was at this time more than 

ruffled by the last of these—the charming Captain Balmeybucke, 
of the Gentle Zephyrs, having come in for a large fortune, and 
married the “dear confidante” who strongly advised Miss Longmaide 
not to have him. Under such circumstances a woman is very pregnable, 
and the major was just the man for the oceasion. He was in the Imperial 
Hotel yard as her green travelling-chariot came jingling in (for this, of 
course, was before railway times), and soon learnt, through the usual 
course of hotel communication, all, how, and about her. e paused and 
drew breath as he pondered on the vastness of her wealth—sixty thousand 
pounds—sixty, not fifty, which made it look more real—but he presently 
recovered his equanimity, and felt he was equal to whatever it was, He 
thought it seemed the very thing. Here was a lady no longer in her 
_ premtére jeunesse—a lady too, apparently, all in her own disposal, with- 
out being environed by troublesome bubjhedien, whose sole object seemed 
to be the suppression of matrimony. The major had undergone much 
persecution, and seen much service in the wars of Cupid—more than he 
was ever likely to see in the militia, if he lived to be a thousand. He 
determined, however, to have another coup—the last —the very last, as he 
always said when he buckled on his armour. He therefore altered his 
plans, and took his lodgings on for another week. 

This being in the days of bags, when every lady carried one, there was 
never any difficulty about an introduction ; a lady having nothing to do 
but drop her bag in the library, or. other approved lounge, when down 
would go the gentleman for it. Sometimes a couple would cannon with 
their heads, which made it all the more interesting. On this occa- 
sion, however, the major had it all to himself. Miss Longmaide visited 
Creamlaid and Satinwove’s library at an earlier hour than the beau monde 
frequented it, and found the major busy, as usual, with the Morning 
Post, reading the fashionable parties, the Duchess of So-and-So’s ; Stud 
sales—‘ Messrs. Tattersall will, &c., the entire stud of Mr. Doneup, who 
is declining hunting”—and so on. She had marked the little man from 
her window ; indeed, had met him strutting in the street the day before, 
when, though she thought him a queerish-looking cod’s-head-and- 
shoulders little man, still the glowing account her maid gave of his 
worth and his wealth, his hounds and his horses, above all, of his 
exalted position, made her look complacently on him, instead of “ eyes 
right”-ing as she passed. 

Moreover, Miss Longmaide was tall and stately, and the major little, 
which, perhaps, made them incline to each other. She now came rust- 
ling into the library, extremely well got up in a close-fitting black satin 
dress and a white chip bonnet with a graceful white feather reclining over 
the left side. There being a couple of steps up to the library-door, and this 
being before the nasty draggle-tail days, she slightly raised her dress as 
she ascended, showing very symmetrical, bien chaussé feet and ankles. She 

assed her lavender-colour gloved hand down her Madonna-like dressed 
hair, and in lowering her arm, dropped her bespangled reticule at the 
little major’s feet. Old Flexible Back,” as they called him, from his 
great bowing capabilities, ——€ 7 it like a hawk, and in an instant 
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*moy- kennels,” .and .“ moy hou apt without abet 1” Migs 
Longmaide, whose Bath and Chaltenber experien ‘ familiar 
with ‘the’ Duke’ of .Beaufort’s and Lord Fchandings's edbablishinette 
concluded he must be very rich ; and having her affections’ well in’ hand, 
iring of ever supplying the place of the elegant charmer! she ‘had 
lost, she thought might just, as well share the Ailactied and ‘attentions 
a our major rep renuael were so freely lavished on himself.’ Indeed, we 
believe the aliens officer and liberal academe might have brought’ the 
affair to.an earlier termination, had he, not thought it prudent—due to 
himself, as he said——-to get his lawyers, Keenhand and Blunderby, of To- 
kenhouse: ard, to ‘‘ cast their eyes” over the will of the late Marmaduke 
gmaide, of Slum ington: Groye, in the county of Somerset, under 
rw she claimed. worthies, who did all the’ ‘major’s amatory 
business gratis, on the understanding that they were to haye his settle- 
ment when'he married again—a chance that they thought rather long in 
coming—reported that Marmaduke had died “seized and possessed” of 
capital estates —to wit, of Slumpington and Squashington, ‘in the 
county of Somerset ; Scratchington, i in the county of Salop ; and Rushing 
ton, in the county of Kent; together with a colliery,, or coal mine, near 
Leeds,.in the county of York ; all of which he devised to trusteés in’ trust 
for his daughters, Blanch, Clementina, Rosamond, and Priscilla, our fair 
Jady; in equal shares and proportions, ‘They further reported that,’ witli 
to the Slumpington and Squashington estates, their client, Mr. 
Heavybille, of Glastonbury, knew them well, and reported that they 
were notionly very large, but capable.of great improvement,—an assertion 
that may be safely hazarded of three-fourths of the estates in the king- 
dom ; and, altogether, Keenhand and Blunderby, though they * didn’t 
advise,” thought it.¥very promising,” 
y»oThe! major turned, the thing quickly over with’ his" mental hay-rake, 
and: though he felt, it would have been better—more satisfactory—if the 
excellent “Marmaduke had; had his money in the funds, so that it might 
have been sden at/a glance what noe daughter was worth, yet’ when he 
came: to ‘teflecton the honours of Jand-ownership, with the perils and 
oe protracted courtships, the repulses he had suffered—repulses 
~ and. marlistng; than anything Sir Harry’ Sntith has’ since 
deseobniarod at the Cape-—he. thought it woutdn’t do to haggle about it. 
En-this view he was confirmed by. ‘reali q ve oc articulars ‘of the mishaps 
sof some! of his former adventures—- owtree ‘had jilted hint at 
ithe dast moment; -in favour of np oi fore 0! Heavy! ry because, 
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retired, monger,,whom the major thought would only have been too 
seer iommmnan hon one Shug rol oly hae how 
+-for a nie er. . These, arid a thee pepe am flashed across 
his, mind as he, sat. before the mirror, wakitigthis mériing: toilette, taking 
at alternate sctape of his chin and a plancé at Keenhand and Blunderby’s 
letter. “| He remarked, with a sigh, that’ his dnee gingery whiskers, were 
getting/rather grey, and the roof of his'routid knowledge-box was not 
sO W. sbetabol as it,used to be ; ha timés graver was biting furrowing 
lines deep in. his once fat face; while Backstrap, the’ trouser-maker, had 
asked permission to pass the measure round his waist, the last order he 
gave him+—clearly intimating that he’ thought he'was getting ray-ther 
stout, 

The uence of all this meditation and experience was, that the 
major determined, to risk it; and making an elaborate toilette—a cream- 
coloured cravat, whose diamond-pattern’d tie was secured with a gold 
panier pin, a step-collar’d, canary-coloured kerseymere vest, with a new 
ight-green. cut-away with, velvet collar and “ moy hunt” buttons, above 
fawn-coloured doeskin trousers and patent leather boots, his whiskers 
well trimmed, so as to show as much ginger and as little grey as pos+ 
sible, and his; hair brushed out to the greatest advantage, he stuck his 
punt-hat, jauntily on one side, and sluicing his blue bird’s-eye kerchief 
with /Javender-water, he drew on a white doeskin glove, and whisking 
the other in his right hand, set off on his sixteenth crusade. 

Arrived at the Imperial Hotel, he was received by Timothy Tenpence, 
the head-waiter, who, with a profusion of bows—‘“ marked respect,” as 
the major said—passed him on to Miss Longmaide’s pretty maid, Emma 
Springfield, into whose little hand the major, with admirable tact and 
judgment, well worth the imitation of all similar suitors, at an early 
day had managed, with no great difficulty perhaps, to insinuate a 
sovereign ; and Emma had made it her business to ply her mistress with 
all 'the pleasant importance-giving stories she could raise relative to our 

t master of hounds. 

Emma smiled as she saw how smart the major was, knowing full well 
what was coming; indeed, she thought him rather slow, and had lost 
half a dozen kisses to Alderman Portsoken’s “ gentleman,” whose master 
was staying in the house, that ‘Old Ginger Heckle,” as they called the 
major, would offer on the Tuesday, this being Thursday. However, the 

j were neither here nor there; so with an arch smile, as she 
answered the major’s observation about the weather—asking if her 
mistress was at: home being now quite out of the question—she ushered 
hina into the sitting-room, where the fair lady was already arranged with 
her company-work to reéeive him. Emma then withdrew; and passing 
gently into the adjoining bedroom, which was only separated from the 
sitting-room by folding-doors, with the aid of the keyhole, she saw and 
heard everything, just as well as if she had been in the room. He com- 
menced with that. steady old friend to stupidity, the weather, expatiating 
on its favourableness to agricultural purposes, which led him to hope for 
an early harvest, which would enable him to begin hunting early, which 
was very desirable for masters, of hounds, as it enabled them to get their 
packs. in good order before the great influx of sportsmen arrived, who 
were sometimes rather unreasonable in their expectations, and did not 
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make allowance for the difficulties masters had to contend with. Indeed, 
he sometimes wondered that gentlemen could be found willing to make 
the great pecuniary and other sacrifices necessary for their maintenance, 
for nobody knew what keeping hounds was but those who tried; that 
Lord Petre’s observation to Delmé Ratcliffe, that a master of hounds 
would never have his hand out of his pocket, and must always have a 

inea in it, was most correct ; and so he went maundering and saunder- 
ing on, the fair lady contrasting his matter-of-fact egotism with the 
impassioned languishings of Captain Balmeybucke, who worshipped her 
eyes, and worshipped her nose, and worshipped her lips, and worshipped 
her teeth, and wm ote her hand, and worshipped her foot, and wor- 
shipped everything belonging to her. 

ndeed, the gallant master of hounds dwelt so long on the scent, 
that Emma Springfield began to wish he might get done before the 
servants’ dinner-bell rang, and she couldn’t help wondering her mistress 
didn’t give him a lift. Emma was a dashing little girl with her own 
suitors, and always brought them to book within the third day. How- 
ever, the major went towl—towl—towling on, never, as he would say, 
with a burning, but still with a good holding scent, but making, appa- 
rently, very little progress. At length the lady, looking up from the 
beled bonieréll kerchief she was hemming, touched a chord to which the 
major’s heart responded. Gentle reader, that word was—Turnies ! 

A gardener’s waggon was passing with a load, and Miss Longmaide 
observed on its height. The major went off at a tangent. He grew 
turnips, the finest in the country; indeed, whatever he did, or had, or grew, 
or bought, was always the best, the very best, far better than anybody 
else’s. He grew turnips, the finest, the very finest in the country ; no- 
body could hold a candle to him in that line. He had some beautiful 
turnip-land at Carol Hill Green, worth three-pound-ten an acre of any- 
body’s money. “ Three-pound-ten an aere,” he repeated, sucking his 
breath, as if he were kissing the land. Indeed, if Emma’s eye hadn't been 
to the door, she’d have thought he was kissing her mistress. However, 
that was shortly to come. From the merits of the turnip-land the major 
proceeded to expatiate on the beauties of “his place,” Carol Hill Green ; 
its lovely situation—its splendid avenue of ancient elms—its healthy 
climate—its glassy lake—its conservatories—its pleasure-grounds—its 
mossy slopes and purling brook—conversation that was much more in- 
teresting and intelligible to the fair lady than either the hound or the turnip 
discussion. She therefore chimed in with the subject, getting up a good 
cry, asking many particulars about the roses, of which the major assured 
her he babies sort under the sun, feeling confident he could get them 
at short notice should circumstances favour their requirement. From 
the roses, the lady led him with considerable adroitness to enter upon a 
pr of the gardens of the neighbouring gentry; from whence she 
speedily diverged to their houses, and was assured by the major that he 
had the run of them all—could do what he liked with the owners of 
every one of them, all of whom looked up to him with the greatest 
respect, and arranged their parties in the winter to suit the meets of his 
hounds. oe sr ‘he made himself out to be a very'great man, and 
Miss Longmaide, being heartily tired of single blessedness, and despairing 
of ever ling up her feelings to what they were before the Balmey- 
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bucke' catastrophe, decided that she might just as well invest herself with 
our-consequential friend, and receive whatever honours and attentions he 
could .spare:from himself. She therefore enco him to proceed, 
helping him on just as he would his hounds with a failing scent. 
_ Miss Longmaide, who had had nearly as much experience in matrimo- 
nial matters as the major, hung her head when he came to what the old 
ard Ct dai to call the “charging part,” but, being a bad 
hand at blushing, she gave her. chair a slight wheel, so as to get her back 
to the light, when, clearing her sweet voice with a prefatory hem, she 
proceeded to recapitulate her acknowledgments of the compliment the 
major had paid her, which “was, indeed, so (hem—cough—hem) unex- 
, that it had taken her quite (cough—hem—cough) by sur- 
prise. Though their (cough) acquaintance had only been of short (hem) 
duration, she might admit (hem)—candidly state, perhaps (cough)—that 
he was not indifferent to (hem) her ;” whereupon she attempted to conceal 
her face in the company-kerchief, which the gallant major resisting, a 
slight scuffle ensued ; whereupon Emma, rising from her knees, with a 
mental ejaculation of ‘‘ Wot.a couple of old fools!” proceeded to tell all 
she had seen down stairs, and in less than an hour the news was all over 
the town. 

The proceedings, however, did not terminate with what Emma saw, 
for Miss Longmaide having had several most promising offers, most un- 
deniable proposals, all of which melted like snow before the firey search 
of the too scrutinising lawyers, although the turnips and mastership of 
hounds inspired her with considerable confidence in this case, still she 
thought it would be well to get some more definite ideas of the major’s 
circumstances, were it only to enable her to make the most of him on 
the fine-scented, rose-coloured, royal note-paper she had already prepared 
to write to her friends upon. A/fter the first transports of joy were over, 
and little Flexible Back had again subsided in his seat, now drawn close 
to our fair friend’s, she began, in a very pretty, simpering way, to banter 
him on his boldness in engaging with a lady he knew nothing about ; 
intimating that she thought it only fair to give him such information as 
she could supply without the aid of her lawyers, Messrs. Roaster and 
Pinner, of Sackville-street, to whom she begged to refer him for the re- 
mainder. But the gallant major, knowing full well that if he went to 
Roaster and Pinner’s, they would not only roast and pin him as to his own 
affairs, but very likely give him the sack into the bargain, protested most 
vehemently against such a proceeding, vowing that he didn’t care a farthing 
about money ; that he’d be too happy to take her without a copper ; that 
he was above all mercenary considerations, as might be inferred from the 
fact of his keeping a pack of hounds, without a subscription; and he 
went on at such a rate that Emma, who had now returned to her post, 
declared she never heard such a man, and expressed her belief that he 
could “talk a table off.its legs.” Miss Longmaide remonstrated, but the 
major was stanch; he would have nothing to do with Roaster and 
Pinner, or any confounded parchment-faced lawyer, who, he said, were 
fit for nothing but spoiling sport ; adding, that he would like to rub half 
of them over.swith.aniseed,.and run them down with his hounds, who, he 
was certain, would give. a.good account of them. ‘To be sure, when he 


had driven Miss Longmaide. off the lawyer line, as he thought, and got 
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dily oe this pointy “ the: poor with the 
, and refreshing. maid maid with, another. sove- 
hee our friend. . Miss; Longmaide attributed 
i alr aa ata Captain Balmeybucke a, good deal to the inter- 
ference of her are aon, friends, ~ persuaded her that the eon- 
which had since arisen was, one..of those remote. possibilities 

ye Pesca do to. marry, upon; and she began, to suspect that her 
friends, as they called themselves; were leagued together to prevent. her 

in order that, they might.share. her money|among.them. The 
Nee of his she couldn’t ied .and though, the. gallant, major was as 
unlike any of her former lovers as, anything could, possibly be, still she 
believed him to be a;worthy, warm-hearted, disinterested.man, most 
ardently attached i ye her, and with whom. she. made mo. doubt she eould 
live in comfort and mepessabibst: So she faltered, “‘ yes,” to the major, 
and further yielded to his urgent solicitations, of an immediate marriage. 
Another sov to the maid overcame all difficulty about dresses, and 
Rumbleford Wells rose in repute by the match, 

Great was the day, when. the little major, in. the ‘full aniform of the 
Mangelwurzelshire Ishire, Militi, strutted up; the flags of St., Bride’s. Chureh, 
lokig so arrogantly bumptious, that if he ada't been| going to be 
tamed eMrmDORy, ( ought to have. been, taken before a, justice, an 
bound na to ace. He strutted, and sidled, and fumed, like 
a turkey-cock at sp Sa sight of a red coat. But if he went in great, how 
much prones did he come.out ! with the tall, elegant, Italian-complexioned 
angel leaning on his arm, thinking, perhaps, of some. one. far different to 
the pocket Adonis who. now, guided her steps, while, antidst. the: merry 
peal of the bells, the; shouts of the populace, and the, silvery showers of 
the shillin uot verge major hugged himself jwith;:his, astonishing, 
Water] ictory.. He had, indeed, accomplished wonders, and felt 
bioasiy. for all the yt and, snubbings; of former, times. | So hooray! 
for Rouge and Noir, as, Miss. Jaundioe, called the happy. couple,.as. they 
stepped in a their, travelling-carriage. and, four. ., Crack, go, the: whips, 
round go the wheels; and emf et the, white favours stream. 5...) 3: 

What a pity, to leave such a charming theme,|to return to ‘ion dull: 
realition of life | However, we must, do.it.(5 Yo snro2 

are free to, admit; that there was.a little disappointment onthe parks 

of the ae she, arrived) at Caroli Hill Green, fori ;instead, of ap-, 
proaching through a long avenue of venerable, elins,.ais :the (bridegroom: 
Maca chaise en stopped. ere, she, was, a aware. they 
entered. groun Pongraan pe gee which, the: straight 
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near ‘Leeds, inthe ren York, kept’ ‘down’ the ‘rents of. the ’Stam- 
Sotiod Sphaaingta' eat ates: "tis ocallty ok ektddel Borate 

in the' county of Salop, and’ Rushington; iw the county of Kent, 
~existence’ of the danghters'‘was an after-find, and perhaps our 
ier hiciae =p gas of that’ discovery as one of those catas- 
‘that are more easily i than’ described. Still there was the 
of the ho to console “her; and perhaps our eting 

friends will do us the favour of accompanying us to the sail. iva 
en we say? There was no kennel—only an yy old root-house, with a bench 
e following was the rise and pro of “ moy establishment :” 

When Carol Hill “Grein descended’ on the auctioneer, there was then 

im the: neighbourhood a.small trencher-fed pack, called the “ Jolly Rum- 
” from the independent way they scrimi over erarybody? 8 
, and which had got into sad disrepute, as well for their trespasses as 
for their propensity to mutton. In tact, they were under sentence of 
capital punishment, when it occurred to the butchers, bakers, eeacad 
beershop-keepers, and people they belonged to, that it would ef er 
if’ they could _get the major (then Mr. Guineafowle) to head 
them, which would give them respectability and greater liberty over the 
land. Accordingly They waited upon our friend, and represented to him 
the great advantage these hounds were of to the country in a public 
(house) point of view ; expatiated on their anxiety to cytiwr the sports 
and amusements of the people, than which there ‘boul be nothing more 
legitimate or more truly national than the noble pastime of the chase ; and 
7 eopeluded by informing ‘our friend, that if he would only consent to 
them his pS re the hounds be called his, in fact—they would in- 
demnify him against all costs; charges, damages, and expenses whatsoever. 
Honour on such easy terms not falling to the lot-of man every day, the 
auctioneer, ‘after due consideration, acceded to their proposal, and forth- 
with the hounds became his. He then-struck the fine gilt button, and 
established a uniform—green; with a red waistcoat and white breeches— 
eee to qualify for his’ high’ office, by reading all the books he: 
coul borrow on the subjects: 

‘Before taxing-time, however, came round, most. of the whitthies had 
vanished, and our friend was left-sole master ‘of the establishment. ‘They 
were now Mr. Guineafowle’s hounds, in every ‘sense of the word. 'Man any 
men; with no more taste for hunting than our friend, would have revive 
the old sentence - of extermination ; oe our Guineafowle, having’ tasted 
the ‘sweets of office, didn’t like to Tose it so s00h. “He therefore Cart 
among his own and some of thei ing farmers, that if they wo 
keep the’/honnds, he would pay thetax; and’ that his groom cow-Keey 8: 
gardener, Jonathan Falconer, ‘sheild éollect them 4.2 ro. Br 


wy and distribute’ them after. 
This was tery handsome of our friends 96 ht ah ound 
wold cost liim ? n’-shillings,' aud there’ we ght’ couple 


of them, ee ab Beliveen the: public-arid mee hende, there” 
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he kept out of charity, and he wished he was rid of them altogether. 
Indeed, he once went so far as to try to pass them off as:fox-hounds, in 
order to escape the then certificate duty—alleging that they only con- 
descended to hare in the absence of fox; but this the surveyor wouldn’t 
stand, and our master didn’t think it prudent to risk an appeal. 

AD severe contest having taken place for Mangelwurzelshire 
7 our friend’s accession to _~ Carol vere — in 
which he particularly distinguished himself, by voting for t ig can- 
didate, after semis and canvassing with’ the Tory one, ho -was«re- 
warded by the majority of the militia, in lieu of being placed on the com- 
mission of the peace, as he wished; the justices of his petty-sessional 
division vowing they would all resign if he was. However, he got his 
majority ; and then the hounds were Major Guineafowle’s, and Jonathan 
Fa got a cockade and a fine gold band for his hat. 

Many of our sporting readers, we dare say, will remember “ Major 
Guineafowle’s, the Carol Hill Hounds,” figuring away in the papers, 
along with the packs of dukes, and lords, and other great men, making 
ce great a figure on paper as any of them. veh 2 a pack, in 

eyes of the uninitiated, just as a child thinks a cherry is a cherry, 
when it eats a baking one. The major got leave over more land, too, though 
Lord Heartycheer—at the earnest solicitation of whose steward, Mr. 
Smoothley, our friend had voted as he did—said, in his usual haughty 
way, when applied to for some, that “though the man undoubtedly 
ought to have something for disgracing himself, he didn’t know that 
letting him maraud over a country was the right sort of payment.” 

His wots BP natural fox-hunter’s contempt for a hare-hunter had 
yes rowed eightened by hearing from Dicky Dyke that the major 
c their establishments together, and talked of Heartycheer and 
“oi” hunting the country. 

Very telling, however, the major’s talk was when the first batch of 
daughters were emancipated from Miss Birchtwig’s, and began twisting 
and twirling about to the music of the watering-place bands; the major 
still haunting the scenes of his early career—still talking about moy 
horses, and moy country, and moy hounds kept without a subscription. 

Offers came pouring in apace, each suppliant feeling satisfied that a 
five-and-twenty, or four-and-twenty, or three-and-twenty years (as the 
case might be) master of hounds “without a subscription” could want 
nothing but amiable, well-disposed young men for his incomparable 
daughters, and that was a character they all could sustain—at least, for a 
time. Mrs. Guineafowle, being anxious to get the first brood off before 
her own beauties were ready to appear, favoured all comers, bringing 
men to book with amazing rapidity, and never letting one off without a 
thorough sifting. She took possessions, reversions, remainders, and con- 
tingencies into consideration, with all the acuteness of an assurance-office 
keeper. Having been done herself, she was not going to let any one 
do ‘her. If 'the unfortunate passed the ordeal of her inquiries—the 
Commons of the Guineafowle constitution—he was passed on to the 
Lords, mettargt? veascated our great little, major, now ‘“‘five-and-twenty 
years master of hounds without a subscription.” a 

Then the major, having got up as.much consequence as a newly- 
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made*sergeant, would receive the smirking, simpering simpleton with 
‘an awfully ‘stiff bow, and motioning him into a chair, e nl invite him 
to unbosom himself —just as a Sentist invites a patient to open his 

“ Of course,” Guineafowle would say, with a puff of his cheeks, and a 
dive into the bottom of his pockets, as he stuck out his little legs before 
him-—“‘ of course I don’t want you to go into elaborate detail—minutie, 
in fact—to tell me the townships, acreage, and all that; what I want is 

a general outline of your p-r-o-r-perty and means of living, so that 
I may be able to judge whether you have the means of maintaiming my 
daughter in the elegant | and comforts to which she has 
accustomed ; the lawyers will look to the detail of the matter, see that 
things are all right and on the square;” with which comfortable assur- 
ance Guinea would ‘again inflate his cheeks and— ‘pause for an 
answer.” 

Bless us, how that ominous speech used to scatter and annihilate the 
hopes and aspirations of sighs, and glances, and squeezes, and a, 
dances! Guinea knew how to wield the terrors of Roasters and Pin- 
ners, and had been done too often himself to let any one do him. But, 
to be brief ; the consequence of all this was, that men whom our master 
of hounds without a subscription thought good enough for his daughters, 
did not think the daughters good enough for them—at least, not unless 
he came down with a good many guineas, which he always most peremp- 
torily refused todo, doubtless considering it honour and glory enough for 
any one to marry the daughter of a master of hounds without a sub- 
scription, the owner, as he used to insinuate, of Slumpington and 
Squashington, and all the other places. 

Guineafowle had bowed out so many insinuating young men, who, 
as they snatched up their hats as they rushed through the entrance- 
hall, felt quite shocked and grieved that there should be such a mercenary 
spirit in the world, that Mrs. Guinea was about tired of passing bills for 
her lord and master to reject; and the young ladies themselves had re- 
solved just to accept offers without falling in love, until such times as 
there was a possibility of the suitors passing the upper house. This, 
however, they did not do, and Mrs. Guineafowle saw with concern her 
own dark-haired, dark-eyed beauties now treading on the heels of the 
light-haired angels of the former marriage. 

Miss Birchtwig had returned Laura, the eldest of the three dark ones, 
whom, like the street orange-women, she only counted as two, making up, 
perhaps, in extras what she took off the HS one end—Miss Birchtwig, we 
say, had “finished and polished” Laura, and returned her with such a 
glowing description of her virtues, that any one reading it would imme- 
diately exclaim, “ Why, this Maida Hill establishment must be a real 
manufactory for-angels!” Laura was “obliging, enchanting, engaging, 
endearing, and so remarkably attentive to the instructions of her music, 
dancing, drawing, French, and Italian masters, that they all regretted her 
departure. Indeed, she had endeared herself to every one, while Miss 
Birchtwig doubted not, that having had to come in contact with some 
whose tempers were not quite in unison with her own, would have a 
beneficial result in exercising her patience ;”’— much such a circular as 
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g fringes, seen... The, whole: «« | 
beauty. Dicky Thorndy git tlh ord, Heartycheer was so 
encouraging, hip,, Who. had always kept. that “pompous, 
pot-hunting humbug”— as he. bsptapely ine Majo 7umeafowle—at a 
distance, observed, with a pout of his,lips and a hoist. of;his snow-white 
eyebrows, that he “didn’t know that, there would; be any great harm 
in letting Captain Guineapig tow] over Barkinside Moor, and so up to 
their covers at Snipeton and Firle.” | itt 

And now, after this wide hare-hunting circumbendibus, made for the 
purpose of introducing our ag friend, we again break off at 
the major’s invitation to Tom Hall to. partake of a, hare-hunt, leaving 
our fair friends to put. whatever charitable construction they like on his 
motive. | | ' 


So ends this terrible long chapter. 








THE CEDAR IN THE PALACE GARDEN. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD. 


[This celebrated tree, probably the largest of its kind in/ this country, was 
planted by Dr. Uvedale, about the year 1680. It stands‘in the garden of the 
palace, once the abode of Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, and is a very 
conspicuous object in the town of Enfield. ] . 


UNDERNEATH the quiet night 
Gentle thoughts will flow aright, 
When the belted silver stars 
Charm away the old-world scars, 
And the silence of the time 
Leads the heart to joys sublime. 


Underneath the solemn shade 
By this stately cedar made, 
Ere the moonlight fades away, 
And the ruder glare of day 
oe us into active life, 

t us pause, a from strife 
Or the ‘aint of cease ress, 
To rejoice with thankfulness 
In this noble relic won 
From the ancient Lebanon. 


Standing like a symbol vast, 
Given from the buried past, 
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‘Storms and wid raged'in vain, 
And the dreary tiie ‘Tam; 
hit he sun, and wie bai's snow 


Haye not w t ‘its overthrow. 
Time, who chills the flowers of June 
To a woful autumn tine, 
Sounding through the loomy wild 
Like the sobbing of a child— 

Time, who never fails to come 

With his touch of change and doom, 
Seems to lose his wonted spell 
Round this‘leafy ¢itadel. 


Songs of love and legends old, 
Deeds of kni ghts ada gallants bold, 
Underneath this lofty tree 

May be chanted merrily ; 

Hither oft;-wherrday has fled; 
Poets may be dreaming led, 

An their idlesse bent to weave 
Phantasies for summer’s eve— 
Thoughts of subtle sway and power, 
Kindled at that mystic eg 
When the mind with daring art 
Travels to some distant part, 

And beholds bright, visions blent 
With the charms by fancy lent | 
For the spirit’s: ravishment. 


Lordly monarch, sylvan king, 
Joyous be the,songs we sing, 

All about the dewy grass, 
Where thy waying shadows, pass, 
Not a sound of care to wake 
Discord in the'lays we:make'; © 
Ages yet to come;«mays stthou 
Still uplift each: sp p bough, 
That when loving rovers come 
To their happy Enfield home, » 
Thou wilt be the first to'show 
Home is home where’ et we ‘go. 
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THE BURMAH WAR. 


Tue immediate contact of civilised and of barbarous nations almost 
inevitably entails war.. The facts of history and the example of different 
countries attest the same thing. It wasso at the timeof the Greeks and 
Romans, it is so in the present day. It exists with regard to the Eng- 
lish in India and at the Cape, as it does with regard to the Anglo- 
Saxons in America and the French in Algeria. As the hand of Provi- 
dence may be traced in all things here below, it was probably so intended. 
The barbarian is bigoted in his prejudices, opposed to improvement ; 
blinded by self-conceit, and ignorant of his enemy's resources, he treats a 
civilised as he has been wont to do his uncivilised neighbours, and he 
adds contempt to insult, and deceit to defiance. Civilised nations almost 
as invariably increase this self-sufficiency and arrogance by observing the 
rules of decorum towards such an enemy. The different missions to the 
Burmahs attest this in a very forcible manner. At length, no resource 
is left but to check this overweening confidence and insulting demeanour 
by the strong arm of power. ‘These are not the ethics of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, but they are the logic of fact and experience as 
opposed to well-meaning but vain and empty theories. 

Who are the Burmahs, or Burmese, who now for nearly the hundredth 
time dare the force of British arms, after repudiating for a century or 
more all social or commercial intercourse? A warlike tribe of unknown 
origin, who settled on the Upper Irawady, or in Ava Proper; were till 
the 16th century subject to the King of Pegu. At that time a success- 
ful revolution made the Burmahs masters of Pegu and Martaban. But 
in 1740 the Peguans revolted against their new masters, and war was 

rosecuted on both sides with savage ferocity. In 1750 and 1751, the 
Suwon with the aid of arms imported by Europeans, and the active 
services of some Dutch and Portuguese, beat their rivals, and in 1752, 
Ava, the capital, surrendered to them at discretion, and the last of a long 
line of Burmah kings was taken prisoner. 

The conquest had, however, scarcely appeared complete and settled, 
when one of those extraordinary characters whom Providence sometimes 
raises up to change the destinies of nations, appeared. This was a 
Burman called, like the present usurper at the head of the empire— 
Alompra—a man of obscure birth, but known prowess, being, like the 
founder of the Assyrian empire, designated as ‘ the huntsman.” This 
Burmah Nimrod + a few followers and defeated the Peguans in 
small skirmishes. These successes attracted more followers, till in the 
autumn of 1753 he was enabled to attack and gain possession of Ava. 
After this, he defeated the King of Pegu in several engagements, invaded 
his territories, and took his capital, which he gave up to indiscriminate 
plunder and carnage. Like all adventurers, Alompra did not know where 
to stop, but seizing on the first pretext, he wrested the province of 
Tenasserim from the Siamese, ok then invaded Siam itself, but was 
carried off by sickness. . 

Alompra was succeeded by his son, Namduji Prah, a minor; but 
Strembuan, the uncle of this prince, brother to Alompra, acted as regent, 
and on the death of the nephew, assumed the crown. Strembuan de- 
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elared war against the Siamese, and took their capital, in 1766, but did 
not retain permanent possession of, the country. He also subdued Kasay 
in 1774, and died in 1776. His son and successor, Chenguza, a debauched 
and bloody tyrant, was dethroned and put to death in 1782, in a con- 
spiracy headed by his own uncle, Minduji, who took possession of the 
government. This prince was the fourth son of Alompra. In 1783 he 
sent a fleet of boats against Arakan, or Arracan, which he easily con- 
— He then marched against Siam, where he met with some 

; and, finding himself unable to retain possession of the interior, 
was obliged to content himself with the dominion of its western coast, as 
far south as Mergui, including the two important seaports of Tavoy and 
Mergui, which were ceded to him by a treaty of peace in 1793. 


The occurrence of hostilities with the neighbouring kingdom of Ava (says 
Professor H. H. Wilson, in his excellent and well-timed “ Narrative of the 
Burmese War in 1824-26”*) was an event which was not unforeseen by the 
British government of India, as the probable consequence of the victorious 
career and the extravagant pretensions of the Burman state. 

Animated by the reaction which suddenly elevated the Burmas from a 
subjugated and humiliated people into conquerors and sovereigns, the era of 
their ambition may be dated from the recovery of their political independence ; 
and their liberation from the temporary yoke of the Peguans was the prelude 
to their conquest of all the surrounding realms. ‘The vigorous despotism of 
the government, and the confident courage of the people, crowned every en- 
terprise with success, and for above half a century the Burman arms were 
invariably victorious, whether wielded for attack or defence. Shortly after 
their insurrection against Pegu, the Burmas became the masters of that king- 
dom. ‘They next wrested the valuable districts of the Tenasserim coasts from 
Siam. They repelled, with great gallantry, a formidable invasion from China, 
and by the final annexation of Arakan, Manipur, and Assam, to the empire, 
they established themselves throughout the whole of the narrow but extensive 
tract of country which separates the western provinces of China from the 
eastern boundaries of Hindustan. Along the greater part of this territory 
they threatened the open plains of British India, and they only awaited a 
plausible pretext to assail the barrier which, in their estimation, as presump- 
tuously as idly opposed the further prosecution of their triumphs. 


It is most important, for truth-sake and for the honour of a civilised 
country, that it should be understood that the Burmahs are not the 
aborigines of the territories which we now hold from them—the delta of 
the Irawady and of the Saluen, or of Tenasserim, Arracan, or Assam ; 
and that war has in no instance been voluntarily undertaken by the 
British for purposes of aggrandisement or of commercial development, 
but has been invariably forced upon us by the arrogance and the open 
acts of hostility of a vain and ambitious people. Even the adventurer 
Alompra was not satisfied with disdaining the proffered alliance of the 
Company, but he authorised a barbarous massacre of their “ servants,” 
on the island of Negrais, and which act of barbarism was not at the 
time resented by the British government. 

The next act of aggression on the part of the Burmahs against the 
British government occurred in 1794. That year, a Burman army 
violated the British territory in pursuit of robbers, and, according to 
Professor Wilson, a force of 20,000 men assembled at Arracan to sup- 





* W. H. Allen and Co., London. 
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-A next, and.a far more 0) ‘subject of discord; ‘arose from ’ 
numbers of aborigimal “oe more especially Mugs or Mughs, who, 
flying before the oppressions of their conquerors, or'to withdraw ‘from’ 
their tyranny and exactions, sought shelter within our territories. ‘These’ 
fugitives, gathering together on the frontier, soon increased so in num- 
bers as \to begin: to form marauding parties, and to carry on predatory 
ineursions against their hereditary enemies. The British government 
made every possible exertion to prevent these breaches of the peace, and 
the Marquis of Hastings went so far ‘as to permit a Burmah force to 
follow the refugees into the forest of Chittagong.* A concession so inju- 
dicious as this very naturally only increased the arrogance of the Bur- 
mahs, and Captain.Canning was sent on.an explanatory mission to 
Burmah, only to be treated with every possible indignity, eyen to putting 
his life in peril ; and he was not allowed to proceed beyond Rangoon. 

In 1818 the Burmahs invaded Assam, established a partisan on the 
throne, and left a force for his defence. Insurrection, however, succeeded * 
to insurrection, till in 1822 a Burmah chief was appointed to the supreme 
authority, and the. vicinity of a powerful and ambitious neighbour was 
substituted for a feeble and distracted state. | 

This forcible occupation of Assam was soon followed by parties of 
Burmahs committing. serious devastations within the British territory, 
burning a number of villages, and plundering and murdering the inha- 
bitants, or carrying them off as slaves. At the same time an island in 
the Brahmaputra, on which the British flag had been erected, was 
invaded, the flag was thrown down, and an armed force collected to 
maintain the insult. 

To meet these difficulties, and to strengthen their eastern frontier, the 
British government resolved upon occupying Kachar, which, with the 
more important province of Manipur, had long ago claimed the pro- 
tection of the British against the tyranny of the Burmahs. Active 
hostilities had by this time also broke out on the Naf river, which con- 
stituted the boundary between the provinces of Chittagong and Arracan. 
As usual, the Company asked for a commission of inquiry in the next’ 
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* Dr. Hamilton remarks n this first collision with Burmah, that “the 
opinion that prevailed both in Chittagong and at Ava was, that the refugees were 
given up from fear; and this opinion has, no doubt, continued to operate on the 
ill-informed court of Ava, and has occasioned a frequent repetition of violence and 
insdlence, ending in open war. These evils might possibly have been avoided by 
a vigorous repulse of the invasion of 1794, ‘ind & positive refusal to hearken to 
any proposal for giving up the insurgents, after the court of Ava had adopted 
hostile measures, instead of negotiation, to which alone it was entitled.”— Account 
of the Frontier between the Southern: part of Bengal and Ava. Edinburgh Journal 
of Science. So much for ultimate evils entailed by avoiding a lesser evil at first, 
and substituting negotiations, always mistaken for timidity or cowardice by 
barbarians, for a prompt-and efficacious resentment. 
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cold season, whieh patific -request:-was answered by! an attack upot, snd) 
capture of the; British post.of.. i, anaffait Nariman with? 
considerable Joss. of Jif, and, which wat followed: by!# menicing ‘letter: 
fromthe Rajah, of Arracan, ito. the effect; that|ttless: tlie British govern* 
nt; submitted. quietlyto this treatment, it would be followed by the 
like, forcible sei ithe eities! of : Dacca. and: Moorshedabad. The: 
Company answered this overt act ‘of: invasion: by calling -upon the court ' 
of Ava to;disavow the proteedings: of its offieers in Arracan.: This last 
act.of a mistaken and te ing) policy had no other effect, Professor 
Wilson. tells.us,,than, that of, the : court of Ava’ in their con’ 
fident expectation: of ae vinces of Bengal to the’ 
empire, if not of expelling the English from India altogether! — + } 
The island of \Shahpuri was re-oecupied by the British. The Planet, 
armed . vessel, and, three! gun-boats, were stationed im the Naf, and the 
Burmahs. prepared for war. As) Mr. Laird stated, “from the king to 
the r, the, Burmans were hot for a war with the English.” They 


collected. their forces,/and threatened the different exposed points of the ' 


Company’s frontiers in Assamriand Arracan at the same time. Yet the 

stem adopted by the Company in this emergency was purely defensive ; 
this, after a series of acts of rapine, cruelty, imprisonment, and murder, 
combined with tyranny and oppression of subjugated natives, and the 
most contemptuous and insolent rejections of all amicable overtures, such 
as are almost. without example,in'the history even of barbarian states. 

Early in. January, 1824, the Burmahs moved nearly simultaneously 
from, Assam. and Manipur inte Kaehar and the Jyntea. Major Newton 
advanced on his side at the head of a small force against the invading 
party, and, routed them after.a smart action; but being unable to follow 
up the advantage gained, the fugitives soon rallied, and effected their 
junction with the troops from Manipur. On the 13th of February, Cap- 
tain Johnstone drove the combined forces out of their stockades on the 
Surma, and this advantage was followed up by Colonel Bowen, who 
dispersed the Assam division; but. the same officer met with a check in 
endeavouring to force the stockades of the Manipur division at Dood- 

athi. 

‘ While these events were taking place in Kachar, the occurrences in 
the southern extremity of the frontier partook of the same character. 
The island of Snahpuri ‘had been once more abandoned, and the com- 
manding officer of the Company's pilot-vessel Sophia had, with another 
officer and some seamen, been treacherously seized and sent prisoners to 
Arracan, ;, Upon this, war was formally declared by the British govern- 
ment, and as readily retorted by the “ golden feet.’ 

The first hostilities-oceurred in Assam, into which country a small 
force advanced at once, under Brigadier M‘Morine. ‘The Burmahs re- 
treated before the British, killing and barbarously mutilating the unfor- 
tunate Assamese, their fellows in arms, on the way. Another small 
force advanced at the same time up the Brahmaputra, and after several 
skirmishes, the first campaign in Assam ended by the occupation of a 
considerable tract of country between Goalpara and Gohati; Colonel 
Richards having succeeded to Brigadier M‘Morine, who perished from 
cholera. A small force under Captain Noton had, at the same time, 
been defeated with considerable loss at Ramoo, on the southern extremity 
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of the frontier; but the advantages gained at that point, and whieh, 
Senmernashergpens @ panic.even at Calcutta, mind anb ideal wip tp 


_Early the ensuing season a powerful force, fitted out, by the Presidencies 
of and, Madras, took its departure, in prosooution of an offensive 
of operations. The combined forces arrived off the mouth of the 
river on the 9th of May, and on the 11th the town of 
was taken possession of, after a very trifling resistance. The town was 
found, indeed, to be entirely deserted—a circumstance which was pro- 
ductive of serious inconvenience to the expedition, and disconcerted 
more than anything else the expectations which had been formed of its 
immediate results. The troops were posted in the great pagoda of 
Shwe-da-gon, which played an important part in recent events, and 
many unfortunate prisoners were discovered, forgotten by the Burmahs 
in the confusion of their retreat, Several sharp skirmishes followed 
upon the capture of Rangoon, and in the latter part of May heavy rains 
began to fall. The troops were accordingly cantoned in the numerous 
pagodas and religious buildings which connect the before-mentioned 
great temple with the town. The great pagoda was itself occupied by 
part of his Majesty’s 89th Regiment and the Madras artillery, and formed 
the key to the whole position, from which the rains, and the impossibility 
of equipping a flotilla, put it out of their power to move. Add to this, 
nothing in the shape of supplies was to be procured, while the Burmahs, 
entrenched close upon the British lines, or concealed in the dense jungle 
that grew close to the poe. maintained a system of constant attacks— 
cutting off stragglers, firing upon the picquets, and creating alarms by 
night as well as by day. ‘This harassing warfare was responded to by 
frequent sorties, fatiguing marches in jungle and rice-grounds, and at~ 
tacks upon stockades, always attended by more or less loss of life. On 
one occasion a British column was mistaken for a body of Burmahs, as 
they moved through the thicket within gun-shot, and received a heavy 
cannonade from the armed vessels on the river. Of all the stockades, 
that of Kemendine was the most obstinately defended. 

In the short interval that ensued between the capture of the last- 
mentioned stockade and the renewal of active operations, the British 
authorities had leisure to consider the position in which they were placed. 
An advance up the river, whilst either bank was commanded by the 
enemy in such formidable numbers and by strong entrenchments, was 
wholly out of the question ; as, although conveyance for the troops and 
ordnance had been provided, the impossibility of deriving supplies from 
the country was undeniable, and it was equally impracticable to maintain 
a communication with Rangoon, It was clearly necessary, therefore, to 
begin by annihilating the force immediately opposed to the invading 
army, before any advance could be attamgeatl But this was not so easy 
a task as was to have been anticipated from the superior organisation 


and valour of the British army. 


In the field (observes Professor ay! the enemy were as little able as 
inclined to face the British force, but their perseverance and dexterity in 
joe sei Ue entrenchments, rendered their expulsion from these an under- 
taking involved 'w loss of time and sacrifice of lives, and the country and 
seasons stood: them in the stead of discipline and courage. The vicinity of 
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Rangoon; except about the town oralong the main road, was covered with. 


swamp.or jungle, through which the men were obliged to wade knee-deep in 
water, or force their way through harassing and wearisome entanglements. 
The rains had set in, and the effects of a burning sun were only relieved by 
the torrents that fell from the accumulated clouds, and which brought disease 
along with their coolness. Constantly exposed to the vicissitudes of a tropical 
climate; and exhausted by tle necessity of unremitted exertion, it need not be 
a’matter of surprise that sickness now began to thin the ranks, and impair the 
energies of the invaders. No rank was a from the operation of these 
causes, and many officers, among whom were the senior vaval officer, Captain 
Marryat, the political agent, Major Canning, and the commander-in-chief him- 
self, were attacked with fever. Among the privates, the Europeans especially, 
the sickness incident to fatigue and exposure was aggravated by the defective 

uantity and quality of the provisions which had been supplied for their use. 

elying upon the reported facility of obtaining cattle and vegetables at Ran- 
goon, it had not been thought necessary to embark stores for protracted con- 
sumption on board the transports from Calcutta, and the Madras troops landed 
with a still more limited stock. As soon as the deficiency was ascertained, 
arrangements were made to remedy it; but in the mean time, before supplies 
could reach Rangoon, the troops were dependent for food upon salt meat, 
much of which was in a state of putrescence, and biscuit in an equally repul- 
sive condition, under the decomposing influence of heat and moisture. The 
want of sufficient and wholesome food enhanced the evil effects of the damp 
soil and atmosphere, and of the malaria from the decaying vegetable matter of 
the surrounding forests, and the hospitals were rapidly filled with sick, be- 
yond the means available of medical treatment. The fatal operation of these 
causes was enhanced by their continuance, and towards the end of the rainy 
season scarcely 3000 men were fit for active duty. 

It-is of the highest importance to understand fully the difficulties and 
dangers which surround the present invading expedition; that the pecu- 
liarities of the country and the system of defence adopted by the Burmahs 
—that of picking off an enemy in detail, and leaving the remainder to die 
of exposure, fatigue, disease, and starvation—should be fully comprehended. 
There lies before an invading army a distance of at least 500 miles by 
river between the mouths of the Irawady and the capital of the country. 
The navigability of the river throughout by steamers has not yet been 
proved. ‘I'here is every reason to believe that it is much interrupted, if 
not rendered altogether infeasible by banks and islands. Captain Lynch, 
who commands the East India Company’s steam contingent, has luckily 
had much experience in river navigation, having been among the first 
explorers of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

It will be seen afterwards, that in face of all difficulties, Sir A. Camp- 
bell pushed on up the Irawady, as far as the town of Pagahm, or Pugam, 
not a hundred miles from ko. If the expedition of 1825 reached 
Pagahm, the steam-boat expedition of 1852 should reach Ava and Ama- 

ura. 
¥ In 1825, an army of 10,000 men was also assembled on the Chitta- 
gong frontier under General Morrison, to enter Arracan, cross the moun- 
tains, and strike upon the Irawady, to form a junction with Sir A. Camp- 
bell. General Morrison, a brave and distinguished officer, after a smart 
action, captured the city of Arracan, the capital of the province, while 
Sir A. Campbell was eineaniies to Prome ; but though the routed enem 
had fled to the Irawady, the passage over the mountains was believed, 
upon a partial reconnaissance, to be “niet and all further attempt. 
2B 
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_ aba . General Morrison being thus com- 
want . ‘flats of Arracan; one-half of 
arm\ ase; andthe rest became ‘so eme- 
* Sagrdpet ‘and’ iaty incident connected ‘with this 
filure is, that after the’ conclusion of peace, Sir Archibald ‘Canipbell, 
leeming it to be of the highest importance’ that the inlet from Arracan 
to the heart of Ava should be’ known t6'us, in‘ case of another war, he 
despatched Captain Trant, ‘with a’ battalion of Sepoys and the elephants of 
the army, to explore’ the best route across the’ mountains, ‘from Sembeg- 
hewn, on the Irawady, to Aeng, in Arracan. Captain Trant founda 
“superb road” across the ‘mountains, which is marked'on the'map that 
accompanies Professor Wilson’s work, and which had been executed by 
the Burmah government some years before, to facilitate the intercourse 
between Arracan and Ava, ssid which, as it was the channel of so great 
ati inland trade as to be annually traversed, it is computed, ‘by 40,000 
persons, ought to have been as well known to our authorities in India ts 
the high route from Calcutta to Cawnpore. | The'\whole distance from 
the Irawady to Aeng is only 124 miles; and the detachment, as well as 
the elephants, accomplished’ a march which had been supposed imprac- 
ticable, in eleven days. : : 4 
On the present-occasion, besides the adyantage of steam, we have, then, 
the knowledge of this short and excellent dod across the mountains, and 
it is said to be held by an efficient force. Sir A. Campbell’s division 
having passed the rainy season at Prome with comparative impunity, the 
upper part of the river is, perhaps, looked upon as sufficiently 'safe; but while 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Aeng and Talak must ‘be-a sani- 
tarium compared with’ the valleys of the Arracan river and the Irawady, 
operations on the latter, to enforce arty reasonable demands, would be im- 
mensely facilitated, at the same time that any permianent hold on Ava 
Proper would be ‘impossible, without, indeed; securing the pass in ques- 
tion. The two great obstacles to the subjugation of Burmah, the.un- 
healthiness of the river valleys and the system of jungle warfare, are toa 
t extent obviated by a descent fromi'this pass ;' at the’same time’ that 
the | possession of Arracan insures a ‘better provisioning to a division ad+ 
vancing from that quarter ‘than to’ one advancing by the Trawady, and 
leaving deserted town and villages aida hostile population in'its'rear.'* | 
A correct notion of what an expedition up the Irawady has to éncounter, 
att be best obtained’ from the experiénce obtained in’ Sir Archibald Camip- 
oll’s case. On receiving intelligence of the occupation of Rangoon by the: 


British, armament, the court of Ava ‘was far from feeling any apprehen- 
sion or alarm; on the contrary, the news was welcomed a ‘peculiarly pro- 
pitious; the destruction of the itivaders was regarded ‘as certain, and ‘the 
only anxiety entertained was} lest they should! effects retreat before they: 
were punished for their presumption. “As large a force as possiblé;'? 

is said, which would presuppose, the, employment.of . the immediate ne- 
sources of the:empire;' tvas assembled to:sarraund and capture the British, 
Néedlesg to’ sayethat ‘they were led with’ great loss, and their com-) 


badindér Said. %A ‘onslaught’ of a“‘latge armly , 
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tant.operations carried on in the reductiai . 
totally changed the character of the war... nermal, ne JOnReF ARK 


attempt, offensive operations, but res icted., themselyes f efence of 


their positions along the-river... The province and. towns of Arracan ha 
ot mete ay by, this Bp arent by, the, division sth 
General Macbean, but,unfortunately,,from ignorance of the highway 9 

to them to the Irawady, did: not. effect, junction with Sir A. Campbell. 

Before Sir Archibald was enabled to, make a, forward movement up the 
Irawady, he. had still, to, reduce, the old Portuguese fort of Syriam, and to 
dislodge an, advance division of the, Burmah force, stationed at Thantabain, 
on the Lyne river. ‘This accomplished, the army advanced in two columns, 
one by water, jthe other by land, and a,strong reserye was left at Rangoon, 
Two circumstances of interest at the present conjuncture occurred about 
the same time; one was, that the Peguan inhabitants of the delta of the 
rae g showed an inclination to, befriend the British in preference to 
their Burmah conquerors; another, was, that a Siamese army collected 
in the vicinity of Martaban.;, . _..,,. 

As the troops advanced, the; country kept improving, the Burmahs 
fled at their approach, and most of the villages were, deserted; but in 
various places, after the first, panic, had subsided, the people, both Karjans 
and Burmahs, returned to their homes, and some supplies were collected. 
It appears evident that the Burmahs were not prepared for this move- 
ment. The water party had to encounter stockades or batteries almost 
every day, and. at, length. received, a severe check at. Donabew, where 
Bundula had. entrenched, himself with some 15,000 men, to which only 
500 or 600 British bayonets were opposed. This check necessitated the 
return of Sir A. Campbell, who, by crossing the delta, had got some 
distance up the Irawady, beyond the point where the Bassein, the China- 
buckeer, or central stream on which Donabew is situated, the Paulang or 
Rangoon river, and the various other watercourses, separate from the 
main stream. A junction,was, however, effected, and after a very brilliant 
action .Donabew fell into, the hands of the British, with consideralle 
stores, both of grain and ammunition, and many guns, Bundula, the 
great Burmah general, who, had threatened from Arracan the capital of 
British India, was killed at this siege, and his death was a severe blow 
to the Burmah cause. 

Captain Marryat, although as distinguished an author as he was a 
gallant officer, and commanding the naval detachment at the capture of 
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oon, has left no account of that affair; but he has, in his “ Diary 
on the Continent,” given some details of the expedition to the Bassein 
riyer;,which was carried on contemporaneously with the advance of a 
naval force up the Chinabuckeer, and of the land force to the right 
of that. 


It will be proper (says the gallant captain) to explain why it was considered 
necessary to detach a part of the forces to Bassein. The Rangoon river joins 
the Irrawaddy on the left, about 170 miles from its flowing into the ocean. 
‘On the riglit of the Irrawaddy isthe river of Bassein, the mouth of it about 
150 miles. from.that of the Irrawaddy, and running up the country in an angle 
towards it until it joins it about 400 miles up in the interior. The two rivers 
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a.large.delta.of land, whieh is the most fertile and best..peopled 
provinces, and it was.from this delta that Bundoola, the 
, received.all his supplies.of men. Bundoola was in.the strong 
of Donabue, on the Bassein side of the river, about half way between 
the Rangoon river joined it on the left, and the Bassein river commu- 
d with it a long wer further up on the right. Sir A. Campbell’s laud 
were on the left of the river, so that Bundoola’s communication with 
/Bassein territory was quite open; and as the river forces had to attack 
Donabue on their way up, the foree sent to Bassein was to take him in the rear 
and cut off his supplies. This was a most judicious plan of the general's, as 
will be proved in the sequel. Major S——, with 400 or 500 men in three 
transports, the Larne.and the Mercury, Hon. Company’s brig, were ordered 
upon this expedition, which sailed at the same time that the army began to 
_ march and the boats to ascend the river. On the arrival at the mouth of the 
river we found the entrance most formidable in appearance, there being a 
dozen or more stockades of great extent ; but there were but two manned, 
the guns.of the others, as well as the men, having been forwarded to Donabue, 
the Derncle not imagining, as we bad so long left that part of their territory 
unmolested, that we should have attempted it. Our passage was therefore 
easy ; after a few broadsides, we landed and spiked the guns, and then, with a 
fair wind, ran about seventy miles up one of the most picturesque and finest 
rivers | was ever in. Occasionally the right lines of stockades presented them- 
selves, but we found nobody in them, ‘ed passed by them in peace. But the 
river now became more intricate, and the pilots, as usual, knew nothing about 
it. It was, however, of little consequence; the river was deep even at its 
banks, over which the forest trees threw their bows in wild luxuriance. The 
wind was now down the river, and we were two or three days before we 
arrived at Bassein, during which we tided and warped how we could, while 
Major S—— grumbled. If the reader wishes to know why Major S—— 
grumbled, I will tell him—because there was no fighting. He grumbled when 
we passed the stockades at the entrance of the river, because they were not 
manned ; and he grumbled at every dismantled stockade that we passed. But 
there was no pleasing S—— ; if he was in hard action and not wounded, he 
grumbled ; if he received a slight wound, he grumbled because it was not a 
severe one ; if a severe one, he grumbled because he was not able to fight the 
next day. He had been nearly cut to pieces in many actions, but he was not 
eontent. Like the man under punishment, the drummer might strike high or 
strike low, there was no pleasing S——: nothing but the coup de grace, if he 
be now alive, will satisfy him. But notwithstanding this mania for being 
carved, he was an excellent and judicious officer. I have been told he is 
since dead ; if so, his Majesty has lost one of the most devoted and chivalric 
officers in his service, to whom might most justly be applied the words of 
ae But if it be a sin to covet honour, I am the most offending soul 
alive.” 

I think it was on the third day that we arrived below the town of Naputah, 
which was defended by a very formidable stockade, commanding the whole 
reach of the river. The stockade was manned, and we expected that it would 
be defended ; but as we did not fire, neither did they; and we should have 
passed it quietly, had not S—— grumbled so much at his bad luck. The next 
day we arrived at Bassein, one of the principal towns in the Burman empire. 
Here again the major was disappointed, for it appeared that, on hearing of 
the-arrival of the expedition at the entrance of the river, the people had 
divided into two parties, one for resistance, the other for submission. This 
difference of opinion had ended in their setting fire to the town and immense 
magazines of grain, dismantling the stockades, and the major part of the 
inhabitants flying into the country. The consequence was, that we took pos- 
session of the smoking ruins without opposition. 
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__ Et was soon observed that the people were tired of the protracted war, and 
of the desolation occasioned by ‘it. wanted to return to theirwives and 
families, who were starving. But up ‘to this time ‘the chiefs had remainéd 
“faithfal to Bundoola, who had amassed ‘stores and provisions at Bassein, 
intending to retreat upon it, should he be driven ont of the ‘fortress ‘of ‘Do- 
nabue ; and as long as he held that fortress, receiving from Bassein his supplies 
of men and of provisions. The Burmahs were so unwilling to figtt any 
Jonger, that they were collected by armed bands and made prisoners ‘by ‘the 
chiefs, who sent them up as required ; and many hundreds were still ‘in ‘this 
way detained, enclosed in stockaded ground, and watched by armed men, in 
several towns along the river. An expedition was first despatched up’ the 
river, to its junction with the Irrawaddy, as there was a town there in which 
was the dockyard of the Burmahs, all their war-boats, and canoes of 
description being built at that place. They ascended without difficulty, and, 
after a little skirmishing, took possession of the place, burnt all the boats, 
built or building, and then returned to Bassein. 
Of course, we hiad then nothing todo: Major S——’s orders were to join 
Sir A. Campbell, if he possibly could ; which, with much difficulty, he ulti- 
mately effected. 


Major S here alluded to, is the heroic but unfortunate Sale. 
Captain Marryat does not explain, in reference to the little opposition 
met with on the Bassein, that Sir Archibald Campbell, on retracing’ his 
steps to storm the Donabew stockades (having received information that 
the Kyee Woongyee was posted on the Bassein, to intercept the detach- 
ment expected in that direction), sent off a party, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Godwin (now General Godwin, and commanding the present ex- 
pedition), to endeavour to surprise him. The alarm, however, was given 
in time for the Burmah force to escape ; but it was. completely scattered 
without a contest, their commander setting the example of precipitate 
flight. 

"The ‘Great Water-dog,” as the Burmahs called Captain Marryat, 
describes the Burmah nation as distinct from the Hindu-Chinese. (Blu- 
menbach and Virey have classed them with the Mongols; Bory de St. 
Vincent with the Chinese; and Mr. Crawford with the Malays. Prichard 
calls them Indo-Chinese. Others have identified them with the lost ten 
tribes, that have robbed some hundred existing nations of their nation- 
ality.) Marryat describes them as certainly not aborigines nor Hindu- 
Chinese, as taller than Europeans (in this he differs from most authorities, 
who describe them as short and thickset, or squat), as powerful, with 
strong hair and beards, great mental energy, semi-barbarous, yet liberal, 
and desirous to improve ; superstitious about charms, but not about reli- 
gious pomts ; remarkably good-tempered, very industrious, and, lastly, as 
eminently brave, generous, and warlike. 

Captain Marryat gives two remarkable instances of Spartan-like 
stoicism on the part of the Burmahs : 


In one instance (he relates) I wished to obtain information from a prisoner, 
but could extract none. He had been sitting between the carronades on deck 
for twenty-four hours, and some of the men or officers had given him a bowl 
of grog anda couple of cigars, with which he was busy when I interrogated 
him. As he professed ignorance, I told him that if he would not give me the 
desired information, I should take his head off; and I sent for the sergeant of 
marines, who appeared with two of his party,and with his drawnsword. We 
called him out from between'the gans, but he begged through the interpreter 
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c tp, fidish, his grog, to.which)E consented ;;: when that was done 
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hy and i he least alarm 
pon as the cigar wits finished, he botind Nis lng 
preparation. [ again asked him if he would tell, but 
stepped forward, went.down on his knees, and took | ¢ 
bout his loins, which he spread ob the deck, to receive’ his read, ‘and 
‘pr his hands on the deck, held.it.in the position ‘to be cut!off. Not: 
a muscle trembled, for I watched the man carefully. .He, was, \of course, 
réfhanded, and the.sailors were so pleased with him, that he went onshore 
with’ more grog and more tobacco tlian he had probably ever seen in his life. 
The: Burmahs have, however, a means of extracting information from spies, 
&¢,, which I neversaw practised by them, although it was borrowed from them 
by.ns. It was in our own quartermaster-general’s office that I witnessed this 
specie? of. torture, so simple. in its operation and apparently so dreadful in its 
fects, It consists in giving one single blow upon the region of the heart, so 
as to stop for some seconds the whole circulation, ; The way by. which this 
is effected is as follows:—the man—the Burmahs are generally naked to the 
waist—“is made to sit down on thie floor; another man stands behind him, and 
leaning'over him, takes avery exact aim with his sharp bent elbow at the 
precise spot over his heart, and ther strikes a blow which, from its being pro- 
pelled; so.very mechanically, descends with increased force. : 
«He ‘also gives an instance of still greater fortitude’ and resolution on 
the part of a chief who was treacherously delivered up by his people : 
‘The ‘cliief was a fine tall man with a long beard. Like all .Burmahs, he 
took his loss of liberty very composedly, sitting down between the guus with 
his’attendants, and only expressing lis indignation at the treachery of his, own 
e.\. We were very anxious to know what liad become of the guns of the 
dismantled stockade, which were said to be in his possession, but he positively 
denied it, saying that they had been despatched in boats across to the Irra- 
waddy. Whether this were true or not, it was impossible to. say; but, at all 
events, it was necessary to make some further attempts to obtain them, so’ we 
told ‘iim, that if he did not inform. us where the guns were, by, the next 
me moe bee head would be taken. off his shoulders, At this pleasant intel- 
ligetce he opened his betel-bag ‘and renewed his quid. The next day he was 
summoned) forth to account for the said: gutis, and again protestéd that they 
had beensent to Donabue, which I really believe was false, as they were not 
taken out of the stockade until after Donabue was in the possession’ of Sir'A. 
Campbell ;, it was therefore judged proper to appearto proceed to extremities ; 
and this time it was done with more form,, A. file, of. marines was niarched aft 
with their muskets, and the; sergeant dppeared with his drawn, sword, Sand 
was 'gtrewed on’ the deck in front of the’ marines; and_he was, led there, and, 
ordered'ta Krieel down, so that his iead, if cut off, would fall where, the sand 
was strewn. (He was‘again asked if he would ‘telf Phere ete gins were con- 
cealed) and again stated that they were at! Donubire; apon’ ‘which he was 
desired to; re fdr death. ‘He called one of hiis'attendants and gave. him ' 
his, sily betel-box, saving, * Take this to, my, \wife-—when she Sees \it' she will 
know wi” + marehed him very. closely, his countenanee iwseivowpsged) but, 
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which is not.countenaticed by. the details of Sir ‘Archibald’s éatips 
Heiadds:that we may eventually find to be the’ most powerful enémy 
that we'shall’have ‘to’ cotitend with in‘ India’;’ aiid, ‘with greater fore 
ght,'‘says, “ Although the East India Company may imagine that, 
ave done with the Burmahs, it ig my conviction that the Burmahs haye 
not done with them.” _., vate : me bns 
., The British army, reinforced by elephants and carriage-cattle sent round 
from. ‘advanced, after the decisive jaction at’ Donabew, ‘to’ Prottie 
undpposed. . The Prince of Thatrawadi, who had succeeded in command to 
a, fell back'as the British advanced, and a disposition was shown 
mie ere It is'to be observed, as @ lesson to the future, that Prome 
was found not only deserted, but in part consumed. The same was the 
case for a considerable distance along the course of the river, the villages 
being everywhere abandoned and Jaid in ashes. But this state of things 
— the result partly of the fears of the people, and partly of the policy’ of 
_ the Burman court—was not of long continuance, and a few days suffroed 
to bring back the population of Prome to their dwellings, sae 
The command of the lower provinces acquired by this position in- 
spiring the people with confidence, they soon pte to resume their usual 
avocations, and to form markets along the river, and especially at Prome 
and Rangoon, by which the resources of the country became available’ 
for carriage and support. It would appear from this, that the inhabitants 
of the long valley of the Irawady—Burmahs, Karians, and Peguans— 
are very far ‘from -bemg an irreclaimable race, although prostrated by 
“ae ignorance, and superstition. : 
Jheered by success, and encouraged by the friendly aspect of the peo-. 
ple, the troops took up their position at Prome, in. tolerable: health and , 
in good spirits. But.the monsoon brought with it its ordinary effects, ' 
especially upon the Europeans, who, although they suffered less severely ’ 
than at Rangoon, lost nearly one-seventh of their number between Juné * 
and October. | The site of the town, it is to be observed, although the 
level of the country was higher than in the districts nearer the sea, was 
so low ‘as to be under water with the rise of the river; luckily, that south 
of the town was.a range of low hills, crowned, as usual, by the principal 
pagodas, and as many troops were at once removed to these as they could. | 
accomm ie oo, 9% 
At the-latter end of July, Sir A: Campbell left Prome im the steam- 
vessel, the Diana ; and, after spending a few days at Rangoon, returned _ 
to his‘headquarters. This journey proved two things—the easy nayiga- 
tion ‘of the Irawady, by stean}, and the settled state of the country, under 
English administration, ‘The people of the,once renowned ¢ity of Pegu 
rose of themselves against the Burmahs, and having expelled them: from 
the.city,, demanded a small detachment 'froni the British’ to-uphold their 
independence.’ Indeed,.to use the words ‘of ‘Professor’ Wilson, the whole‘ 
of the lower provinees were becoming habituated to the chan of masters, 
and'yielding’ ‘their! new’ governors cheerful’ submission, | ‘The, villagers 
issti m their hididg-places in the thickets, reconstyucte Dies, ths 
and ‘Hésined ‘thein occupations ;,and the Minthagis, or head-men,of the : 


districts and chief towns, “eo oy allegiance, ene —— 
their municipal functions by the British ge _A. state.of mtesolaiion 
and Whirthy dice ci Lg vas i Bassein 
to Martaban, and Rangoon to Prome, every class of natives not only 















































contributed their aid ‘to collect such supplies as the country could afford, 
but readily lent their services to the equipment amd march of military 


It is-not our object to follow ‘out all the details of ‘events which ‘todk 
gagneevnneet to the cantoument of the troops at Prome, and the rati- 
ion of peace. Before the latter could be effected, Sir Archibald 
‘Campbell ascended the river, first to Melloon, and thence to'the ancient 
a Se, or Pu within a short distance of Ava. , 
revious to the final acceptance of the terms offered, and during the 
discussion of stipulations, an exchange of reves | hospitality—and ‘that 
even during the prosecution of hostilities—took place between the British 
and the Burmahs, which, while it excited the astonishment of the latter, 
could not have failed to have taught them a lesson of civilisation, which, 
it.is to be hoped, may not have proved in vain. The Burman character 
is far from suspicious, and no feeling of uneasiness or alarm appeared to 
a their enjoyment of British hospitality. " 

e experience of so extensive a campaign, added to the reconnais- 
sances of Messrs. Syme and Crawford, on the occasion of their respective 
embassies, show that during the dry months of January, February, 
March, and April, the waters of the Irawady subside mto a stream that 
is barely navigable ; frequent shoals and banks of sand retard boats of 
burden, and a northerly wind invariably prevails. The internal trade 
from Bassein is said also to be carried on in boats of size chiefly, 
which assembled about the end of April, ready to take advantage of the 
rise of the river, and the prevailing winds from the south; for even in 
the months of June, July, and August, the navigation of the river would 
be impracticable to sailing-boats, were they not aided by the strength 
of the south-west monsoon. Assisted by this wind, and keeping cautiously 
within the eddies of the banks, the Burmahs use their sails, and make a 
more expeditious passage at that than at any other season of the year. 
It is remarked in the narrative of Sir A. Campbell's progress, that the 
channel of the river was in many places so narrow as to oblige the boats 
to pass within 200 yards of either bank, so that the passage, if opposed, 
could not have been forced without sustaining considerable loss. 

It appears, notwithstanding the outcry that has been made in regard 
to selection of season, the appointment of a general officer, and imaginary 
delays, that the present expedition arrived just anterior to the wet season— 
the very best season possible for bringing operations to a close in the 
shortest possible time. Having reduced Rangoon and Martaban, as the 
necessary basis for future operations, aided by the power of steam, and 
backed by the advantages available from the proximity and abundant re- 
sources of the flourishing provinces of Arracan and Tenasserim, an effec- 
tive division of the army will be able to proceed with the rise of the waters 
through the sickly delta of the Irawady to the more healthy vicinity of the 
capital, and with no doubt a few sharp stockade affairs, one or two general 
engagements, and after overcoming what sition Donabew, Prome, 
Meeaday (Miyada), Patanago, and Melloon, Pagahm, Alakym Island, or 
Ava itself, may be able to offer, will dictate terms to the usurper of Ama- 

Professor Wilson tells us (p. 263), that experience has established that 
the Burmah climate is comparatively innoxious, and that Rangoon and 















‘De bh | ) 
~Tenas » are superior in salabrity to other of India within the 
‘tropics. But we must not that within the first eleven moriths 
after landing at Rangoon, nearly one-half the Europeans died ; and that 
similar rate of loss occurred in the subsequent operations at Prome, and 
-to the northwards, In like manner, in Arracan at least three-fourths of 
‘the European force perished, and of those who survived, few were again 
fit for service. Altogether, indeed, the deaths nearly equalled the 
number of British origi ed; so that, but for the reinforcements 
which from time to time arriv whole would have been annihilated. 

But this great mortality was by no means caused by climate alone. 
There were a combination of causes. First, the casualities in action, which 
were nearly equal to that suffered in the Peninsular war—being three 
and a halfper cent. Secondly, the severity of exposure which the t 
underwent. Their being repeatedly in the field during tropical rain, their 
daily marching through imundated fields, and their bivouacking unsheltered 
amidst mud and water, were trials to which no European constitutions 
could be subjected with impunity ; and to this cause of sickness was 
added unwholesome and insufficient food ; and it need not be a matter of 
surprise that fevers and disorders of the worst kind should have remorse- 
lessly mowed down the ranks of the British force in Ava. 

The actual i aera! force, being detained for a short time at Ran- 
goon, awaiting the rise of the waters that follows upon the rains of May, 
with an indifferent commissariat, and still more indifferent quarters, has 
al suffered much from sickness ; and that bane of India, the cholera, 
is said to be rife in the rqgnks. But it is unfair to attribute such visita- 
tions solely, as is done by some, to forty-eight hours’ exposure before the 
guns were landed and the Great Pagoda captured; or by others ‘to 
“measly pork.” The climate and the delta must be taken into considera- 
tion, and troops that cannot stand forty-eight hours’ exposure may as well 
leave off soldiering altogether. 

With the advantages to be obtained from a large steam flotilla, capable 
of taking troops in tow and native boats, it is, however, to be hoped that 
the still greater exposure entailed by the movement of a land column 
will not be dreamt of on the present occasion, except to co-operate from 
Arracan. 

On the departure of General Campbell with his troops down the river, 
after the conclusion of peace, we read in Professor Wilson’s work : 


A regiment of Madras native infantry, the 18th, with the elephants and de- 
tails of pioneers, was sent with the constrained concurrence of the Burmah 
functionaries by land to Arakan, with the view of determining the practicability 
of the route. The detachment marched from Yandabo on the 6th of March, 
and crossed the Irawadi at Pakangyeh on the 14th. On the evening of the 
15th, the march was resumed through the town of Sembewgeun, about four 
miles from the right bank of the river, and continued on the following day by 
an excellent road to Chalain-mew, an extensive walled town, the capital of the 
province of Chalain, one. of the most populous and fertile divisions of the king- 
dom. 4 :road from hence lay across the mountains to Talak, but it was re- 
ported to be difficult for cattle, and to be ill provided with water. The divi- 
sion, therefore, proceeded more directly southwards, and in three days more 
halted at Kwensa, on the Mine river, two miles beyond which the ascent over 
the boundary mountaitis commenced ; two days more of gradual ascent brought 
‘the force to Napehmew, the last Burman town towards the mountains ; from 
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means impracticable ; two days thore reacti#d thie summit of tlie pass, the boun- 
dary between’ Ava arid Arakan, ‘and complete elit ‘the aséent fron 

ne {From hence: anexcellent'rdad= the: work” of ‘the last’ Burman 
| ~led. down to) Aeng, it Ardkan, where thé division’ arrived in three 
ays more, or on the 26th of March, haying! this,determined two. important 
points, the knowledge of a tract.equally well adapted for defensive or offensive 
warfare, by the establishment of an impregnable barrier on the top of the p 
or ‘the practicable march across the mountain of an inyading force, into the 
most —_ and healthy provinces of Ava, within an easy distance of the 
capital. | OM rns 3 

There is no doubt but that under the circumstances before detailed of 
steam-boat navigation of the Trawady, that a blow can be struck at the 
heart of the empire, sugh as necessitated in 1825 the combined efforts of 
20,000 men, with a very moderate force, and in a very small amount of 
time ; but it is only eatle the supposition that the dictation of peace is 
all that is sought for, that we can imagine the mountain transit of an 
efficient body of troops at once into, the healthy and rich districts of. 
Burmah to be neglected. ut all that has passed since the last declara- 
tion of peace tends to show that any. new treaty of a similar kind would 
only be postponing the day of evil, and sowing the.seed for future hosti- 

es. 

The policy of maintaining a friendly intercourse, for example, with the 
Burmah government, which it was one of the objects of the treaty of 
Yandabo to accomplish, has never been carried into effect any more than 
another article of the same treaty, which provided for the permanent pre- 
sence of a British envoy at the Burmah capital. The manner in which 
Mr. Crawford's mission was received at Ava in 1826, offered at, the onset 
little or no encouragement. The terms of the commercial articles of the 
treaty have been evaded in a still more flagrant manner, In 1829, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burney was sent on a, mission to claim the payment 
of instalments of the contribution that were over due, and to. remonstrate 
concerning: the constant infraction of the boundary treaty. The colonel 
remained several years at Ava, exposed to constant annoyances, and 
having constantly to contend against the caprice of the king and the 
insincerity of his ministers. : 

The King of Ava had at this time fallen into a state of imbecility, and 
the administration had been assumed by his favourite queen, with the 
support of her brother Menthagyee, to the total exclusion of the heir- 
apparent and the brother of the hing from all offices of trust and emolu- 
ment. The court then became a scene of intrigue and dissension. 

The parties came to an open rupture towards the end of 1837, when 
the Prince of Tharawadi, the king’s eldest brother, rose up. in insurrec- 
tion, and by the month of April, 1838, obtaining ion of Ava, had, . 
= sa of his promises to the British resident, all the vane and 
influential persons of the opposite either secretly strangled in 
prison or publicly executed, INch thoke ‘eds Uumetaiites of Tbs inhu- 
manity which characterise the capital punishments of the Burmahs. : 

Tharawadi, indeed, upon arriving at supreme power, openly and at, 
once threw off the English alliance. He not only declared in council, 
but he explicitly stated to the resident, that he did not consider himself 
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i brother with the go t of India; replying 
to, argumen it t the. treaties, made..with,,the, British, vernment 
were snot. personal, with the late king, but tual, with the Burmah 
nation by. whomsoever. governed, by saying that such might be the Eng- 
lish ‘custom, it: was not the Burman; that the English had not conquered 
ad ‘or made the'treaty with him, cit that aot determined to have 
nothing to say to it: a policy, ‘according to which, in a country of per- 
petual rebellions, pier oe saial assassinations, a te as 
would have to, be enforced atevery new accession by force of arms, and 
at an untold sacrifice of life and treasure. , 

. Nothing remained then for the British resident but to take his departure 
with what few European traders and American missionaries had ventured 
to take ‘up their residence in the Burman capital since the treaty. The 
British government was weak enough, however, to persevere in its con-. 
ciliatory measures. Colonel Benson and Captain M‘Leod were despatched 
to the Burman court, to be exposed to nothing but insult and annoyance 
at every step of their progress. After being detained a long time at 
Rangoon, they. were informed, when at Prome, that they had better 
remain there; and as they treated the intimation as unofficial, and con- 
tinued their journey, they were detained on an island in the river, little 
better than a sandbank, not permitted to communicate with the people, 
and the physical pares of starvation were added to the degradation of 
moral insults, . This occurred, at Amarapura, whither Tharawadi first 
removed his court. ier 

Colonel Benson, had the good sense to withdraw from so undignified 
and inconvenient a position, but Captain M‘Leod was left till the rising 
of the river covered the island, and then he too was compelled to follow, 
the example of his superior, to, the infinite diversion of him of the “ golden 
foot,” who, barbarian like, thought that he had played a very. clever 
ttick in thus disembarrassing himself of a troublesome mission. 

Several insurrections occurred subsequent to this, and they were all 
followed by, barbarous and appalling executions. ‘The old queen was 
trod to death by an elephant on, the occasion of an insurrection among 
the Shan tribes, and Tharawadi’s eldest son, the Prince of Prome, was 
also put to death. At length, Tharawadi himself, haying always, been 
addicted.,to intemperate habits, became so ferocious, in, his cruelt that 
his,own ministers were obliged, to, treat him as insane, and he ‘led a 
few months after his deposal, His nephew then, became sovereign, . In, 
the commencement of hig reign, hopes were entertained that the inter- 


course with. the court of Ava pou be renewed onthe terms of the 





treaty, as some disposition was shown to relax the restrictions to whieh, 
during the life of Tharawadi, the, resort, of Earopeans to the, capitaland, 
the trade of Rangoon had been rigorously enbyedieds , The ;new ‘prince, ;, 
however, Pe nwedify’ subetded into inactivity and sensual indulgence, and 
experienced the fate of his father, having been deposed by, one. of. his 
ministers, who placed himself upon the throne. |. rofldue 

the usurper,..wh Sppsars to have assumed the popular name’ of Alom- 
Pes fone. deltvared, hisgeele 2.8 HOUT OF AFUMGY, AnH SORE NEREREE Ee 
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no r e, first of long-continued neglect was 
id in the shape of demands of ~enabieaa to the court of Ava. 
The lessons of adversity are notoriously soon forgotten by an eastern 

. When Lord Dalhousie’s letter was read to Alompra he dashed 
it down on the floor, and, in a fury, ordered the barbarian ships of war 
that brought it to be driven out of the river. The cabinet arrived at a 
similar determination, and it was resolved to try conclusions with us in 
the field. Still it was worth while gaining a little time; a temporising 
answer was returned, and a royal commissioner, the Governor of Prome, 
was tched to Rangoon in regal pomp, taking with him a reinforce- 
ment of 8000 men, ten boats of powder, and money and stores levied on 
his way, as a “pacific demonstration !” Instead of reprimanding the 
Viceroy of Rangoon as a promoter of disturbance, the Prince of Prome 
treated him most laaeeaies while he totally ignored the presence of a 
British commodore. An interview was attempted, but in vain. Our 
flag was trampled under foot. Commodore Lambert directed all British 
subjects to embark immediately, and offered refuge in the squadron to 
sch as desired it. Sixty Se etian who were endeavouring to save 
their property, were detained and thrown into prison. At length the 
viceroy warned the commodore, on the 9th of January, that should he 
anne to move down the river, the squadron would be fired on from the 

ore. 

On the morning of the 10th, the Fox was towed down and anchored 
within 400 yards of the stockade; the steamer having returned to bring 
away with her a Burman man-of-war, was fired on as she neared the Foa, 
with the prize in tow. The fire was immediately returned with great 
vigour. The enemy dispersed, after some 300 of them were supposed to 
have been slain. ‘The squadron then proceeded on its course, and the 
river ports of Burmah were proclaimed to be in a state of blockade—an 
ae conditionally agreed upon beforehand by the Governor- 

eneral. 

Preparations were, on the receipt of this warlike intelligence, made 
with very unusual promptitude and vigour, to bring a war that had long 
been inevitable to as prompt a conclusion as possible. After one more 
coneiliatory letter, sent up to Rangoon by the Fox on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, and which vessel was fired upon as an answer, it was determined to 
force the Burmahs to terms before the setting in of the monsoon ; and a 
flotilla of more than a dozen war-steamers, with 6000 troops on board, 
were ordered to proceed at once to the seat of war from the three presi- 
dencies. The Calcutta portion of the expeditionary force left the Hooghly 
on the 25th of March, and the Madras troops embarked: on board..the 
Bombay squadron on the 27th and 29th. 

The commander-in-chief, General Godwin, and: Rear-Admiral Austen, 
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proceedéd at-once to the river Saluen, on one side of which is the British 
settlement of Moulmein, on the other the Burman town of Martaban. 
They ‘atrived there on the 5th of April, and by the next morning Mar- 
taban was in our hands. The division returned to Rangoon, where the 
Madras foree had arrived the previous evening, on the 7th. On the 
10th and 11th of April the combined forees destroyed the whole of the 
steckades on the Rangoon river. On the 12th, a stockade, called the 
White-horse picket, was carried after severe fighting. On the 13th the 
heavy guns were landed, and on the 14th the celebrated Dagon Pagoda 
was stormed, and with it fell all the surrounding country. The loss 
sustained in these actions was very severe, and was singularly increased 
by exposure to an unusually hot sun. 

Such are the brilliant feats of arms which have opened a campaign to 
which, no doubt, we shall have many occasions to recur. After the conduct 
(as previously detailed) of the Burmahs towards us ever since the two go- 
vernments have been brought in contact, and more especially their flagrant 
disregard of a treaty wrung from them by force of arms, added to the 
eo and moral, or rather immoral, history of the country, there can 

only one opinion as to what remains to be accomplished—the an- 
nexation of the delta of the Irawady, as a confiscation of territory is 
spoken of, and it would comprise the whole of the seaboard of the em- 
pire; but this might haye been done last time, merely by placing the 
Peguans under British protection ; but such an annexation would not 
suftice to ensure peace, nor is it likely, with a nation so irrationally ob- 
stinate, and so suicidally vainglorious, that permanent peace can be 
ensured without a resident at the capital, supported, like his brethren at 
the native courts of India, by a respectable force of British troops. 

There will be the usual outcry, “‘ Where,” if removed to the Irawady, 
“will the boundaries of the Anglo-Indian empire end?” Providence 
will one day determine that question. Arracan and Tenasserim have 
already been included within the beneficent rule of the Anglo-Indian 
government. The latter was wrung from Siam by the Burmahs, and 
may one day entail us trouble with that strange and little known country. 
But in the mean time the question is, in all these progressive asa 
ments—in which, let peace societies and aborigines’ protection societies 
say what they will, the hand of Providence must be present—are not 
the results eminently beneficial to the welfare, the morality, the happiness, 
and prosperity of the natives themselves ? 

The Burmahs, as they now exist, are an industrious but prostrate 
people, goaded and tyrannised over by a cruel, vainglorious, exacting, 
and treacherous aristocracy. Every male inhabitant must have been both 

riest and soldier once in his lifetime. The women are considered as an 
inferior race, and are mere slaves to their husbands. Thus the despotism 
of the head of the state is handed down from one class to another, till it 
reaches the domestic hearth. Every man in the country is regarded as 
the king’s slave. A white elephant has his ministers, secretaries, and 
followers. The residence of the august animal is contiguous to the 
royal palace. Itis by the Burmahs supposed to contain a human soul, 
in the last stage of many millions of transmigrations, and about to be 
absorbed into the essence of the deity. The system of government is 
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arbitrary and vexatious beyond toleration. The national punishments 
are of so horrid a character that the pen refuses to record them. 

Is it too much to say, then, that the amelioration, the gradual civilisa- 
tion, and even Christianising of such a prostrate, outcast, suffering people, 
may, by an All-wise Providence, be brought about even by the apparently 
objectionable-means of a preliminary recourse to afms? There can no 
more be a battle fought than there can be a peace-meeting at Exeter- 
hall, without the same izance. By curious coincidence, the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the west and from the east, the one in entering India beyond 
the Ganges, the other in opening the long-closed ports of Japan, appear 
to be forced on, by an inevitable current of events, to work at bringing 
about the same results—to establish a connexion with the long-secluded 
Chinese, Mongol, and Hindu-Chinese nations. 

That such intercourse, and even annexation of barbarous countries by 
more civilised nations, is for the benefit of the population generally, is 
attested by all history ; but to keep to the example before us, when 
Arracan and Tenassgyim were first taken possession of in 1826, they were 
almost depopulated’ and were so unproductive that it was seriously 
deliberated whether they were worth retaining, and it was even proposed 
to restore them to the despotic rulers whose tyranny and exactions had 
entailed that absence of population and infertility of soil. Fortunately, 
however, for the people, the proposal was overruled; and, although their 
advancement was somewhat retarded by errors of management when first 
placed under British rule, the result, as given by Professor Wilson, has 
established beyond question the benefits they have derived from the 
_ change of rulers. 


By the last returns (we quote from the professor), the population of 
Moulmein, which consisted originally of a few fishing-huts alone, exceeded 
50,000, comprising a number of enterprising European merchants. The value 
of the imports and exports in 1850-51 was nearly 600,000/. The revenues of 
the Tenasserim provinces, which were originally next to nothing, amounted in 
1848-49 to 55,0001. The population of the country is still yet thinly-scat- 
tered, and the resources of the province are far from developed. In Arracan 
the progress has been still more remarkable ; the population was rated, on the 
ist of January, 1850, at 344,914, of whom only 200 were Europeans. In 
1828 it was estimated at less than one-third, or about 100,000. The revenue 
of 1850-51 amounted to 88,000/., and more than covered the expenses. The 
trade of Akyab, the principal port, was, in the same year, of the valve of 
360,0001., of which 153,123/. was the value of the rice exported, Arracan 
having become the granary of the countries along the Bay of Bengal, and 
being capable of supplying them to an incalculable extent. Such (observes 
Professor Wilson) have been the effects of a mild and equitable, though 
foreign government, in the short interval of twenty-six years. 














